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IN EUROPE NOW 

WE have been basking —slumbering 
is perhaps the word — in the no-man’s- 
light of December. A month during 
which there has been a lull — gratifying 
rather than reassuring. A hundred 
leashed dogs have wagged slow-motion 
tails while pricking their ears. _ 

We have our tit-bits: Herr Furt- 
wangler — denounced by some as an 
arriviste, defended by others as a man 
prepared to give a false impression in 
order to help his fellow artists — deals a 
final blow to Nazi hopes of an artistic 
renaissance. 

Golden hair, blue eyes, red (or 
pure) blood are not enough. Even 
though you begin by condoning you 
end by recanting — to reputable people 
the interregnum of hedging brings 
inevitably defeat without glory. 


* * * 


Weihnacht is not a Christian feast. 
The answer that it is also a Christian 
feast is no answer in a Nordic World. 
To Herr Rust, Sir James Fraser, had 
he heard of him, would be as dis- 
tasteful as a dissident Bishop. Thought 
in our one-man countries is inevitably 


a one-way street and faith a political 
corner in belief. 


* * * 


Pending the Saar plebiscite there is 
hush over Europe. Herr Hitler is 
reported to plan the suppression of the 
more passionately anti-French passages 
in Mein Kampf. A clean-up of men is 
easier than a clean-up of words. The 
evil that we print lives with us. There 
is no difficulty about killing a man. 
It is impossible to suppress an adjective. 
‘Not God Himself upon the past hath 
power’ 

* * * 

The German Church controversy 
bobs about on a choppy sea. The 
victory of the dissident clergy, though 
spiritually and numerically complete, 
appears to lack the rubber stamp that 
authority alone can affix. Herr Hitler 
possessing Divine power is presumably 
indifferent both to the Almighty and 
to Wotan. This mess of Gods cannot 
be of any importance to him. Yet he 
appears to hesitate and to waver. 
Personal loyalties — Reichsbishop Mil- 
ler is an old friend of his —- have not 
hitherto impeded his actions. The 
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Protestant Church is not a vital factor 
in the Saar. Where does the conflict 
lie? 

* * * 

The Catholic problem is of far 
greater immediate moment. Signor 
Mussolini wrote an article for the 
Figaro, which was reproduced in the 
Osservatore Romano. In it he denounced 
any connection between the Church 
and the State. The itinerary of this 
expression of views is as interesting as 
the firm and unveiled attack on 
German religious policy. The reput- 
able fact remains: no amount of soft 
pedalling can muffle the sharp sin- 
cerities and disinterested loyalties of 
genuine believers. 

The problem of Austria appeared 
to have been temporarily solved by the 
admirably negotiated and vitally im- 
portant pourparlers in which Signor 
Mussolini, Monsieur Laval and the 
Comte de Chambrun have been en- 
gaged. Last-minute hitches have un- 
fortunately occurred. Austria herself 
is said to dislike the character of her 
guarantors —to some of whom she 
would prefer not to be beholden. But 
the happiest feature in foreign affairs 
during the last few months has been 
the improvement in Franco-Italian 
relations, and the few outstanding 
colonial questions that lie between the 
two countries should surely yield to 
mutual good-will. 


* * * 


As foreshadowed in these notes, the 
Prince Regent Paul of Yugo-Slavia has 
proved himself wise, statesmanlike and 
beneficent. The Hungarian expulsions 
were carried out while he was away, 
behind his back and without his know- 


ledge. He has done his best to redeem 
the situation, and though the Ministry 
of M. Yevtitch is weaker than one 
might have hoped it would be — the 
‘old guard’ is adamant, and alas! all 
too powerful —every effort is being 
made to secure the co-operation of the 
Opposition. Dr. Matchek has been 
released and conciliation is the order 
of the day. 

Even majorities are not always 
right, and it requires an effort of the 
imagination for Western countries to 
realize the difficulties which confront 
an enlightened Prince fighting for 
tolerance against a large number of 
his subjects-and advisers. 

* * = 

A very brilliant French author 
writes (in a private letter): ‘ Your 
English parliamentary system exists — 
and I admire it because it is an 
aristocratic system. I hate plutocracy. 
I only like aristocracies. There- 
fore I must become either a Fascist 
or a Communist, for out of these 
two movements a new aristocracy will 
arise.’ This passage is quoted because 
it shows the attitude of a hyper- 
civilized man to the problem. His faith 
will probably shatter against a rock of 
unfastidiousness. Fascism and Com- 
munism — synonyms rather than alter- 
natives — present too vulgar or too 
simple a solution. Aristocracy (ob- 
viously not in the social sense of the 
word) demands a less crude and more 
graduated system of injustice. Selec- 
tion must always be the by-word of the 
individualist, just as to provide each 
man with the right to select should be 
the aim of the reformer. It is sad that 
the obvious fact that any and. every 
form of Fascism disenfranchises the aver- 
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age man tends to be overlooked alike 
by supporters and opponents. 


* * * 


Russia and Germany are again 
engaged in their favourite sport of 
‘purging’ (what a lesson to the quiet 
dietitians of other countries!). There 
are those who would have us believe 
that M. Kiroff was murdered because 
he was the advocate of moderation. In 
that case his murderers must be well 
satisfied. In Germany immorality has 
been placed at the disposal of persecu- 
tion. We have known other successful 
candidates. 


* * * 


A brilliant liberal-minded Italian 
aristocrat of the ancien régime said : 
‘Our dictators, Mussolini, Hitler, Doll- 
fuss [not then dead], Stalin, are all 
men of the people. We have known 
men who have risen from the people, 
but usually -—except in the case of 
soldiers — they have gone through cer- 
tain stages, schools, universities, etc., 
etc. Here you have four men who 
have skipped those stages—in the 
educated sense of the word, un-educated 
men. 

‘Liberty is a middle-class concep- 
tion, an intellectual conception. Why 
should they care for this thing that 
has never meant anything to them? 
Why should they worry about a 
luxury so far removed from their 
range of vision, to them so irrelevant?’ 

This is a profound truth. We 
prattle of liberty of thought, liberty of 
action, the need of the individual for 
self-development, the right of every 
individual to his own surmises and his 
own conclusions. 

These fables are as strange to 


Herr Hitler as they would be to the 
late Emperor Francis Joseph. Yet it 
is on this misconception that our 
appeals, our threats and our policies 


are based. 
x x * 


The last session of the League of 
Nations was encouraging in that Great 
Britain showed a tendency to be- 
come more Europe-minded. At the 
eleventh hour our Government lurched 
into good sense by deciding to send 
troops to the Saar. Why this obviously 
wise step should have been deferred 
till the last minute remains unex- 
plained and inexplicable. Our foreign 
policy, to quote the late Raymond 
Asquith on general conversation, is ‘a 
series of ugly rushes and awkward 


pauses.’ 
* * * 


Japan’s repudiation of the Wash- 
ington Treaty surprised no one, but a 
disaster does not cease to be a disaster 
because it has been anticipated. The 
most distressing feature of the world 
situation is a certain coolness in our 
relations with the United States. The 
Foreign Office shows indifference 
tinged with hostility, the War Office 
and many of our merchant princes are 
violently pro-Japanese. We _ believe 
that the man in the street takes a wider 
and further-sighted view. Close Anglo- 
American co-operation is our most 
vital necessity. We have not enough 
ships with which to police the entire 
world. Our Dominions claim more 
than they contribute. Our interests 
and those of the United States are 
largely identical. We start from the 
same premises, we aim at the same 
results. In the intimate association of 
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these two great countries should be an 
armament which — alone of all arma- 
ments — could lead to disarmament. 


* * * 


Mot de la fin: ‘Wir sind alle Toten 
auf Urlaub.? (Rosa Luxemburg) (We 
are all dead men on leave). 


AT HOME 


In home affairs, at any rate, during the 
past three or four weeks, less than usual 
seems to have happened. The Christ- 
mas holiday period has intervened, and 
it is a curious but well-defined pheno- 
menon of holiday seasons that when 
there are no newspapers there is no 
news. Social students can make what 
they like of this. 

The old year closed on a more or 
less optimistic note. Despite persistent 
depression in most parts of the world, 
the trade of Britain has continued to 
improve, and there are economists who 
believe that the improvement is likely 
to continue still further in the coming 
year, in the company of other ‘ sterling 
countries’; though how far the experi- 
ment of lifting ourselves by our own 
boot-straps can succeed only the event 
can show. Unemployment figures in 
the last week of the old year showed a 
further decline; indeed, the number 
of people in employment in Great 
Britain at the end of 1934 was only 
slightly fewer than in 1929. Still, 
allowance has to be made for the fact 
that in the interval the employable 
population has considerably increased. 
And when one remembers that there 
remain over two millions out of work 
(of which one million have been con- 


tinuously unemployed for a year or 
longer), one feels that the time has 
hardly yet arrived for throwing one’s 
cap into the air. 


* * * 


The close of the year was remarkable 
for one political portent —the announce- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George’s intention 
to re-enter the arena with a bang. Can 
this grand old man of British politics 
stage an effective come-back? To look 
at and speak with he does not appear 
old, but then he has lately been 
devoting himself to the literary and 
rural life, which is a very different 
thing from~the strain of modern 
politics. Also, to come back one 
requires a Party —and where is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s? There is no doubt, 
however, that this picturesque and 
mercurial personality still makes a big 
appeal to the sentimental side of the 
Englishman, and he has his wonderful 
war record behind him. His mistake, 
of course, was in not retiring altogether 
from the scene after the 1921 collapse 
of his Coalition. He might to-day be 
the country’s leader again, if he had; 
but how many politicians have the 
vision and the strength of mind to do 
so? A great deal, naturally, will de- 
pend on the details of his forthcoming 
programme, which he has been astute 
enough as yet to conceal. Not much 
more than a year at most stands 
between the nation and a general 
election, and one imagines it will take 
even this magician all his magic 
between now and then to carry him to 
Westminster as prophet of a New Deal 
for Britain in 1936. 


* * * 
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The changes in administration of 
unemployment relief which became 
effective on January 7th make tedious 
reading for the layman, but are of first 
importance in the social system of the 
nation. The main difference is that 
henceforth the relief of able-bodied 
unemployment, outside of insurance 
benefit proper, becomes a central 
instead of a local charge. It means the 
disappearance of varying scales of 
relief; and the national scales which 
have been fixed tend on the whole to 
be rather more generous than the 
average scale hitherto given locally. 
Especially is this so for households with 
families, a point which should not be 
overlooked by those who have pressed 
for closer official attention to the 
problem of malnutrition. Probably 
centralization in some form or another 
is inevitable and desirable, but the 
particular form in which it has been 
devised raises difficulties that may 
prove to be formidable. 

For example, since it is only able- 
bodied relief that has been centralized, 
a person whose benefit is being adminis- 
tered by the Unemployment Assistance 
Board one week, may the next week, if 
he should fall ill, find himself partially 
handed over to the care of his local 
authority; or members of the same 
household may be at one and the same 
time under two separate systems of 
relief. To start with, at any rate, such 
questions of adjustment between the 
central and local bodies are likely to 
prove embarrassing. More funda- 
mental are the possible effects of the 
new scales of relief on the structure of 
unemployment insurance. There are 
those who believe they may be so 

‘serious as to threaten its collapse; 


others who agree that the effects will 
be dangerous but trust to the British 
working man’s dislike of getting some- 
thing for nothing to see it through. 
More basically still, the recognition of 
unemployment relief on a subsistence 
level as a national duty threatens the 
entire wage-system of the lowest-paid 
class of worker. Already we not in- 
frequently hear of men and women 
who ‘can’t afford’ to take a job of 
work that has been offered them. 
What was conceived as a piece of 
administrative reform might yet end 
as a challenge to the capitalist system. 


* * * 


The New Year Honours were no 
less —or no more—remarkable than 
those of previous years. We have by 
now become thoroughly acclimatized 
to the shower of knighthoods and 
baronetcies awarded ‘for public and 
political services, which we know 
means hard work in the cause of the 
Government of the day, plus, most 
probably, a thumping donation to 
Party funds. After all, there is nothing 
fundamentally more immoral in the 
manner of founding our new aristocracy 
than in that of founding our old one. 
It would be invidious to have to draw 
an ethical distinction between peerages 
conferred for successfully robbing one’s 
neighbours in commerce, and those 
conferred for robbing one’s enemy of 
his lands and life in conquest, which 
was the method approved by William I. 

There remain certain distinctions 
which are still worth having, pre- 
eminent among which is the Order of 
Merit. It was a pleasure to find one 
most deservingly conferred, in the New 
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Year’s List, on Professor Mackail, that 
scholar of rare distinction. 


* * * 


Both feminists and anti-feminists 
must equally welcome the proposals of 
the Law Revision Committee on 
married women and property. If 
feminist, they will applaud the inten- 
tion to remove the disabilities from 
which a married woman still suffers. 
If anti-feminist, they will presumably 
rejoice that the privileges which a 
married woman enjoys may now 
be taken from her. Whether one 
regards it as a privilege or an indignity 
for a married woman not to be held 
responsible for her wrongful deeds, it is 
obviously unjust and at variance with 
present-day sentiment that her husband, 
however innocent, should be made to 
shoulder the burden. In future, if the 
Law Revision Committee has its way, 
a husband will not be automatically 
held responsible for his wife’s torts, nor 
will a married woman be able any 
longer to defraud her creditors; on the 
other hand, she will be liable to be 
declared a bankrupt. The Committee, 
in fact, proposes that a married woman 
should be put ‘in all respects. in the 
same position as an unmarried woman 
or aman.’ And so say all of us. 

One suggestion which has been 


made is not likely to be carried out. The 
Committee objects to the treatment of 
the incomes of husband and wife by 
the income-tax authorities as one. 
And so, again, say all of us who have a 
wife or a husband with a separate 
income, But what we say is not to the 
point. What does the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer think about it? 


* * * 


It would not be proper to close 
this commentary without noting with 
regret the deaths since our last issue of 
two men, both of whom, in their 
different ways, made their mark on the 
Life and Letters of our time. One was 
Lord Riddell, who, although his chief 
and dubious monument must remain 
that stupendous plant of modern 
journalism the News of the World, wrote 
entertainingly on a variety of subjects, 
and in his War Diaries proved himself 
an amused and amusing commentator 
on a critical short period of our history. 
The other was Francis Birrell. 
‘Frankie,’ as he was known to his 
circle, was one of the most brilliant 
critics of the post-war epoch, a ready 
journalist and also a writer of work 
less ephemeral than journalism; his 
lively conversation and charm of per- 
sonality will always be affectionately 
remembered by his many friends. 
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6,000 Miles Through Soviet Russia 


by Leo Lania 


THROUGH THE CAUCASUS 


THE train stopped. I looked out 
of the window and saw an imposing 
station, beyond it wooded hills, a 
ruin, and on the neatly swept platform 
a few OGPU men deep in conversation. 
Everything was very quiet, nothing of 
the pushing and crowding humanity 
which generally fills a Russian railway 
station. 

Farther to the right, at the corner 
of the building, stood a little boy in 
Caucasian uniform — high boots, sheep- 
skin cap, belt, dagger, cartridges; he 
was very serious and thoughtful, and 
when his eyes met mine, he proudly 
turned away. He was dignified. The 
small warrior was possibly six years old. 

On the face of the building I saw 
in Georgian and in Russian characters: 
Mtskhet. Another twenty kilometres 
to Tiflis. In barely half an hour we 
should be at our destination. 

Just then the guard appeared and 
said wé should have to change, as our 
train did not go any farther. Quick, 
quick! 

On the next platform stood the 
other train, but climbing into the 
carriages proved an _ impossibility. 
Crowds of people clung to the steps, 
inside the carriages they were jammed 
into thick masses. And still the guards 


* Diary of a Journey in 1934. 


N* 


urged to hurry, the engine was whistling 
and puffing, somehow or other we also 
clung to the steps — only half an hour 
to Tiflis, it would very soon be over. 

Ten minutes went by, and we were 
still there. Some few began to climb 
out of the train, but the more careful 
ones kept their seats - we were bound 
to move on any second. 

At the end of half an hour a quite 
lively parade had developed on the 
platform. The engine still had steam 
up, and at short intervals emitted its 
penetrating signal, but we had long 
ago given up taking it seriously. No 
one knew yet why we were stopping 
so long, why we had had to change, 
when we were going on. 

We waited. Some were sitting, 
some standing, a few were lying full 
length on the floor, no one showed 
impatience or even the slightest 
curiosity as to when the train would 
continue its journey. 

I had seen this spectacle of a 
waiting crowd at many stations in the 
most varied parts of Russia. But this 
was something quite different. All 
these men and women, workers, peasant 
girls, soldiers, did not here blend into 
the accustomed-grey crowd. ..There 
were tall muscular black-bearded men 
in wide goatskin cloaks; others who 
wore a kind of turban, picturesquely 
draped strips of flannel, the ends of 
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which hung down their backs; Cir- 
cassians armed with daggers; bold 
giants from some mountain village 
muffled up to the eyes; they might 
have been taken for Arabs — here were 
members of about twenty different 
nationalities who are now united in the 
Transcaucasian Soviet Republic. 

It is hopeless to try and distinguish 
the names of all these various peoples, 
their peculiarities and individuality. 
Text-books on geography and history, 
and even ‘Baedeker,’ break down when 
called upon to act as guides through 
the labyrinth of the multitudinous 
nations of the Caucasus. Jews, Ar- 
menians, Tartars, Persians, Turks, Rus- 
sians —these are easily spotted; but 
what is it that distinguishes the Abk- 
hasian from the Adjar, the Adjar from 
the Ossete, the Circassian from the 
Taluychin? And yet they are sup- 
posed to be entirely different nations — 
tribes, each of which has its own 
century-old history, dwelling side by 
side in the same mountain recesses, 
yet at war with each other through the 
centuries, only united when it came to 
attacking the Russians, the soldiers 
of the Tsar or. the wealthy merchants 
travelling down the Grusinian military 
road, a welcome prey for the free men 
of the Caucasian mountains. 

But the merchants, artisans and 
officials in the towns and villages of 
the valley defended their national and 
intellectual inheritance against their 
Russian Overlord no less tenaciously 
and bitterly than the shepherds and 
huntsmen on the snow-covered heights. 
Georgia has ever been a simmering 
cauldron of unrest, conspiracy and 
rebellion. At the start an ethno- 
graphical problem, it became later an 


administrative difficulty, which no 
finesse or trick of a Governor, nor even 
the machine-guns of the Tsar, ever 
managed to solve. 

Then came the Bolshevists. and, 
suddenly, instead of one Government 
there was a League of Nations of three 
Soviet Republics, which again are 
subdivided into three autonomous Re- 
publics and two autonomous Terri- 
tories; there were a dozen Govern- 
ments, and newspapers in a couple of 
dozen languages, universities, theatres 
in every conceivable dialect, and a 
museum of Georgian culture — and 
the national question was solved. 

The administrative problem was 
solved by the OGPU. Let the twenty 
nations set up their twenty Govern- 
ments in twenty different places, yet 
the threads all meet in one spot —in 
Tiflis. 

And Tiflis is not only the capital 
of the Transcaucasian Confederation, 
it is also an ‘administrative centre’ of 
the OGPU. To be the capital, have 
300,000 inhabitants in one spot, that 
is not anything special. But to be the 
administrative centre of the OGPU, 
that means fifty or eighty men who 
have but one thought, but one will, 
who know but one aim which is of 
more importance to them than sleep 
or life or all the pleasures of this 
world. 

Two such men were just going 
by, the bronze pin on their military 
tunic was the ‘Cheka badge of honour’ ; 
they also wore belt and dagger, and 
talked together in Georgian, so there 
could be no question of their being 
true Georgians; but each carried in 
his pocket the membership book of 
the Russian Communist Party, and of 
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what avail are nationality and people 
against the possession of that little 
book in its red cover, against the cer- 
tainty that no problem and no doubt, 
and not the most complicated national 
question, can stand up against the 
inscription in letters of gold on the 
cover of the book: ‘Proletarians of all 
Countries, Unite’? Such a faith — 
that is power. And that power has 
welded twenty nations into one people. 


Three hours later we learnt that 
the railway bridge this side Tiflis had 
been destroyed by floods, and that an 
emergency bridge was being built. 
Now we should be able to proceed at 
anymoment. Meanwhile, it was noon, 
no food could be obtained anywhere, 
and as our hunger increased, our 
suspicions of the promises of the guard 
increased too. Supposing the bridge 
should not be ready till the next day? 

So we snaffled a conveyance from 
somewhere, and decided to cover the 
twenty kilometres to Tiflis by road. 
In three hours we were at our destina- 
tion. The train arrived about the 
middle of the night. 


These last twenty kilometres this 
side Tiflis along the Grusinian military 
road are an object-lesson of the earliest 
history of mankind. Suddenly you 
understand why the Caucasus has 
ever been the cockpit of so many 
nations and tribes, the dividing line 
between Asia and Europe, a ‘Cradle 
of Mankind.’ Not far away stands 
Ararat, and it was perhaps in that 
ditch to the right of the road that Noah 
slept off the after effects of the vine. 

Hills to the north and to the south, 
and between them a fertile valley, the 


natural and shortest road from Mesopo- 
tamia, India and Central Asia to 
Europe, to the shores of the Black 
Sea and farther on to the Mediter- 
ranean. Whilst we were trotting along 
the asphalted main road, with ruins 
on the heights to the right and left 
and between them the wild Kura, a 
roaring mountain river, we passed 
donkey caravans and ox - drawn 
vehicles, on the pastures droves of 
galloping horses and countless sheep — 
a few hundred years ago the scene 
was probably the same. But beyond 
a bend in the road we suddenly came 
on an electric power station, the water 
raced into a coffer-dam, and in the 
middle of the river stood a statue of 
Lenin. Lenin and the power station 
did not stand here in the olden days. 
Nor did the tractors which crawl 
along the fields to the left, nor the 
little white tents of the soldiers which 
form long rows up the slopes of the 
hills: the engineer regiments of Tiflis 
are busy with the repair of the damage 
caused by the floods. 


We drove into Tiflis. Our first 
thought was-—Salzburg. Not that 
the cities are at all alike; the broad 
Boulevard was typical of the Russian 
provinces, the swarms in the narrow 
lanes were Turkish, but the position of 
the town on the river and the way in 
which the houses climbed up the side 
of the hill, together with the castle- 
like walls on the top, somehow it 
reminded us of Salzburg. With its 
plentiful green, its parks, its imposing 
houses in the style of the turn of the 
century, Tiflis remains the town of 
officialdom. In the older districts, 
near the Bazaar, live artisans, traders, 
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but no workmen. There are as yet 
few indications of the Soviet system, 
of the new Russia. 


Later on I sauntered through the 
Bazaar. There they still sat in their 
wall recesses, silversmiths, gold workers, 
cobblers, making their daggers and 
belt, and preparing the leather for the 
pliable high boots — here was the true 
East. 

And between-times they traded. 
Trading, here, has never been merely 
a means of livelihood, but always, 
and above all, a game, an adventure, 
not just a way of making money, but 
an end in itself, almost a sport; it 
added spice to life. And is all this at 
an end now? 

It is not at an end yet, but it is 
dying. The new generation goes off 
to the power station, to the new fac- 
tories, to the oil-fields|. The men 
sitting here in the Bazaar are the 
last glimmer of a past which little by 
little is sinking into the dust, just like 
the great Mosque on the Boulevard, 
amongst whose ruins children are 
playing ‘touch,’ and whose place next 
year will be occupied by a Working 
Men’s Club. And the beautiful dag- 
gers and buckles and carvings will be 
obtained from the factories, from the 
endless band. A trade is dying? No, 
an art. 


There is a museum at Tiflis too. 
There you can see the magnificent 
products of the home industries of the 
various hill tribes, hand-woven cloths 
and carpets, gorgeous weapons, but 
you also see the primitive holes in 
which the hill folk have their dwellings, 
cows, sheep and human beings in the 


same room, two boards making a bed, 
the women’s beds surrounded by a rail 
with sharp teeth: it must be a dangerous 
thing to approach the bed of a Cau- 
casian woman. 

Then there are photographs and 
statistics about the various tribes of the 
Caucasus. One of them is a whole 
800 strong. They dwell somewhere 
right high up close to the ice edge, and 
lead a completely primitive life. When 
a woman is expecting a child, she is 
driven forth from the community, and 
must go alone behind some rock to 
bring her babe into the world; only 
the oldest woman of the tribe is allowed 
to provide her with a jug of water. 

That is how it was two years ago, 
three years ago. To-day they have a 
hospital up there and a school, a road 
goes up, and telegraph wires; a tribe 
of 800 savages has become a nation. 
In a few years perhaps they will number 
a thousand. 

I know it is at bottom a very big 
question whether civilization is such 
an improvement and such a blessing, 
and whether the 800 up there will be 
happier with their hospital and hygiene, 
their reading and writing, than they 
were before. But it is curious how, 
looking at those statistics and those 
photographs, that pessimistic doubt 
sinks slowly into the background, and 
even the sorrow at the dying out of 
an art grows dim, and what a strong 
feeling of pride suddenly springs up: 
this hospital at the top of the world 
has been built by plain men, the doctors 
who are on duty there, the teachers 
who spend whole days climbing over 
the hills in order to teach reading and 
writing to small Circassian children; 
they are no famous heroes. And yet 
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what is the finest carpet and the most 
gorgeous belt and all romance when 
compared with the sober reality of 
a text-book and a vaccination syringe? 
Face to face with the mother driven 
out to a dark cave in the mountains, 
looking forth like a frightened animal, 
everything becomes so clear and simple. 
A mother, a woman, a human being 
is in distress. She must be helped. It 
is a good thing that help was brought 
to her. 


It was night when I motored out 
into the hills. A dry hot wind was 
sweeping through Tiflis. It parched 
one’s throat. 

After we had left the last houses of 
the town behind us, the wind grew 
stronger, but up here it flung at us 
not only the sand of the desert, but 
also the cold of the glaciers. It was 
possible to breathe again. 

In a shimmering sky the moon 
swam in a viscous cloud. It looked 
evil—green and venomous. Deep 
down below lay the city with its rows 
of sparkling lights. Around us were 
the howling of the storm and the wide 
wilderness of the bare hills. Suddenly, 
after a sharp bend in the road, an 
ox-drawn cart loomed in front. Our 
car pulled up smartly. At a walking 
pace we crawled on behind. To right 
and left two boys hung on to our car, 
In the uncertain light I saw the two 
ragged urchins, their laughing faces, 
their hands upraised in entreaty. From 
both sides they talked urgently. 

I fished about in my pocket for a 
rouble note. ‘Have you any change?’ 
I asked the chauffeur. 

‘They don’t want money,’ he said. 
‘They are begging for paper and pencil.’ 


All I had on me was a fat note- 
book, which I presented to them. The 
boys jumped off, the chauffeur accele- 
rated, the car shot forward. Behind 
us the cart and the children vanished 
in the dusk. 

And once more we were alone in 
the night and the solitude of the hills. 


CEYLON BY THE BLACK SEA 


The great tea plantations beyond 
Chakwa. 

Once upon a time they had been 
Botanical Gardens. They have no 
beginning and no end; for many long 
hours you can wander through them, 
by broad avenues and narrow paths, 
along bamboo forests, through orange 
and palm groves; the earth is red, the 
bamboo leaves of a tender, delicate 
green, like replete beasts of prey ; thick 
bracken creeps across the path. 

Then the country becomes hilly; 
buffalo are grazing here, and in the 
valley a miniature landscape has been 
set up: dwarf trees, tiny forests seeming 
to belong to a Noah’s ark, mimosa, 
bridges and grottoes of pocket size. 
This is Japan. 

Ten minutes farther on lies Aus- 
tralia, and once past the bananas we 
are in Africa. Every sub-tropical 
plant flourishes on this coast and in 
this climate, so the Tsar had the park 
laid out as a curiosity—a vast mag- 
nificent flower show. 

But Soviet Russia will not tolerate 
luxury, and even botanical gardens 
must serve economic purposes. The 
beauty of a palm, the perfume of a 
rose — they are effete ‘art for art’s sake.’ 
The Plan only recognizes the results 
to the Commonwealth. 
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The park is immense, but in the 
midst of its gorgeous show of flowers 
stands a small unassuming house, and 
inside a few professors and their 
assistants are sitting before their micro- 
scopes and their retorts. The walls 
are covered with statistical tables, in 
the flasks coloured fluids are bubbling 
and boiling, botanical books and re- 
views are stacked up on the tables, 
the scent of lemons, oranges and roses 
pervades every room—it is in this 
laboratory that the perfumes are mixed 
which are intended, even before the 
expiration of the second Five-Year 
Plan, to drive the creations of Monsieur 
Coty out of the boudoirs of European 
and American ladies. 

Perfumes are a good thing; but 
camphor and Japanese lacquer are 
better still. True it is that the scent 
of camphor is not so distinguished as 
attar of roses, but medical science 
attaches no exaggerated value to 
pleasant smell. And munition manu- 
facturers still less. 

Up to now Japan has had the 
exclusive monopoly of camphor; that 
monopoly must be destroyed. If the 
few. camphor bushes in the Botanical 
Gardens have done so well, why should 
it not be possible to grow the tree on a 
large scale? For two years experiments 
were made, and when the most favour- 
able ground for their growth was 
found, all the ornamental shrubs 
flourishing there were destroyed, and 
the place of the magnificent old palms 
was taken by scrubby little camphor 
trees. ‘They are much less decorative, 
bu make up for this by standing much 
higher in the balance sheet of the 
Five-Year Plan. And the same applies 
to Japanese lacquer. The Botanical 


Gardens have been turned into a 
huge experimental plantation. 

Beyond the Gardens lies Ceylon. 
As far as the eye can see, right up to 
the distant mountains, the low hills 
are covered with long rows of dark- 
leaved bushes. Hedges of orange 
trees enclose the tea plantations. In 
the silvery mist of the warm rain 
which falls without ceasing, the land- 
scape looks as unreal as a Japanese 
drawing. Brilliant touches of colour 
are given to it by the red kerchiefs of 
the pickers. The earth steams, it is 
as hot as in a hot-house; there’s not a 
breath of air. In the distance, behind 
ancient cypresses, shines the front of a 
vast building. A palace? A church? 
No, a factory. 

In Georgia there are to-day four- 
teen such installations for the drying 
of tea. By the end of next year it is 
intended to put up a further thirty- 
eight, sixty-eight within two years. 
They are equipped with the most 
modern’ English and American 
machinery and marvellously fitted up. 
By the year 1938 there will be 100,000 
hectares in cultivation, which will by 
then yield an annual crop of 70 mil- 
lion kilogrammes of tea (at present 
42,000 hectares are under cultiva- 
tion). 

Seventy million kilogrammes, a 
third more than the total tea require- 
ments of the Soviet Union. And 
whilst as recently as 1928 Russia 
spent 30 million roubles, nearly half 
the total sum expended in the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs, on buying Chinese 
tea, in six years’ time this will have 
become unnecessary. 

‘Russian tea’ up to now has been 
Chinese tea which reached the world 
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markets overland by way of Russia; 
thanks to the particular mode of 
transport — by means of camel cara- 
vans — this tea kept its aroma better 
than the tea sent by boat or by rail; 
and was called ‘Russian or Caravan 
tea.” After the ‘Victory on the Tea 
Front,’ it will no longer be possible to 
doubt the genuineness of the Russian 
tea, of which the Soviets hope to be 
able to throw 20 million kilogrammes 
annually on the world markets. It 
will not be of such good quality as 
that coming from Ceylon or India or 
China, but it will be appreciably 
cheaper. At any rate, the Russian 
peasants and workers will be satisfied 
with it, for even the coarse leaves on the 
shrubs, which are not picked till the 
very last, are used in Russia; com- 
pressed in hard bricks, this ‘dry tea’ is 
a much-valued foodstuff, the favourite 
soup of the hill people, the Kalmucks 
and Mongolians. 

The rain grew heavier. Like a 
thick curtain it hung over the land- 
scape. 

The trees were still, not a leaf 
stirred, not a sound disturbed the 
heavy breathing of the saturated earth. 

In the distance a girl was singing. 
It was some time before we became 
conscious of it, for the deep contralto 
voice blended so naturally into the 
monotonous sound of the rain. 

In a big open shed at the entrance 
to the park a school of boys and girls 
between the ages of eight and thirteen 
had taken shelter. A Ukrainian 
peasant girl sat in the midst of them 
and sang her song, a melancholy sigh 
fluttered into the distance over the 
‘palm trees and slowly died away. 
The children were playing. 


Our arrival caused a sensation. 
But as if they were men and women of 
the great world, the children tried to 
pretend not to notice us; only sideways 
they looked at us long and searchingly. 
Whispering and muttering was around 
us, until suddenly a boy picked up a 
balalaika, another joined in on the 
fiddle — the hard unmelodious rhythm 
of a Caucasian folk song broke forth, 
infected boys and girls, and in an 
instant a wide ring was formed and the 
dance had begun. 

Slowly at first, his arms crossed 
on his chest, a muscular lad passed 
along the ring, proudly swaying from 
his hips, his steps grew quicker, the 
stamping rhythm became wilder, now 
he danced in front of a little girl, 
looked at her with twinkling eyes, 
bowing slightly. Her embarrassment 
lasted but a few seconds, then she too 
leapt into the ring and joined in the 
dance. 

She was perhaps ten years old; 
with her large, slightly veiled black 
eyes and blue-black hair, she might 
have been taken for an Italian, but 
the curiously strong little nose and the 
sharp features clearly betrayed the 
Georgian race. 

The child continued dancing. The 
gracefulness of her movements had a 
touching charm; the way she played 
with her little kerchief, placed it on the 
ground, danced round it, knelt down 
and picked it up with her teeth; 
the: boy had long ago stopped his 
dance and returned to the ring, and 
the children enthusiastically acknow- 
ledged the little girl’s performance with 
applause and cries of approval. At 
the same time all eyes were on us: 
did we like the dance? Had we under- 
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stood that the performance was for 
our benefit, for us alone? 

All these boys and girls were poorly 
dressed, wore wretched little slippers 
instead of shoes, but they were radiantly 
happy. They abandoned themselves 
to the dance as to an exciting game. 
We were touched by their artless and 
childish pleasure at our admiration, 
childish yet full of self-possession, like 
small grown-ups; not in the least 
precocious or affected, and yet in some 
way completely mature, experienced. 
They had not the matter-of-factness 
of European children, neither had 
they their limpness—they were 
finished human beings. 

As we were going away, the first 
dancer came up to us. Had we been 
pleased? Would we not stay a little 
longer? They knew better dances 
still. The others joined in, all talking 
together. Now they were children 
again. 

Only the Ukrainian peasant girl 
remained quietly in the background; 
it was clear that she felt strange and 
lost among these people. Then she 
pulled her red kerchief tighter round 
her and went away. She seemed some- 
what hurt that we had paid so little 
attention to her. In spite of her age, 
she gave the impression of being much 
more naive and immature than the 
Georgian children. 

As she turned into the path leading 
to the fields, she began to sing again — 
a song of the wide steppes, not ringing 
true in these parts. The girl seemed to 
notice it, for she broke off and with 
something of bravado suddenly burst 
into the ‘International.’ The Georgian 
children joined in. 

To be quite honest, this song also 


did not seem to fit into the sur- 
roundings. 

The rain was not disturbed by 
18 


A NINE-YEAR-OLD BOLSHEVIST 


‘You get the best view of Moscow 
from up here, don’t you?’ 

‘What is your name really?’ 

‘Shoura. That’s a Russian name. 
You see, I was born in Moscow, but 
at home I speak German with my 
parents. It’s necessary to know lots 
of languages, isn’t it? Next year I’m 
going to learn English. English is 
important.” i 

‘And how old are you, Shoura?’ 

‘Ten——’ and after a short hesi- 
tation, almost guiltily, ‘—not quite. 
Not till December.’ And then, with 
quite vast self-importance, ‘But I am 
a member of the Pioneers already.’ 

‘Great Scott! Then you'll very 
soon be a Komsomolzin!  ~ 

Shoura found my jesting out of 
place. With great dignity she cor- 
rected me: ‘That won’t be for a long 
time yet. It’s not so simple. To be 
Komsomolez (a member of the Union 
of Young Communists) you have to 
be sixteen.’ 

‘And what are you going to be, 
Shoura?’ 

‘I shall go to the factory.’ This 
was said with such decision that no 
one could doubt her intention. ‘Have 
you seen our new ammunition store 
factory? Great, isn’t it? In the big 
hall they are already working with the 
new American machines. You see, 
we got ready ahead of the Plan. But 
by September we shall have our own 
machines. Then we shan’t have to 
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buy the expensive American machines 
any more. Look out there to the 
right of the Wireless Station, that’s the 
Factory.’ 

‘But how is it that you know so 
much about it? Did you learn that at 
school?’ 

‘At school? Pooh! I’ve been 
there. I had a good look at it all.’ 
And with great pride: ‘I’ve been in the 
Amo too, and in the Electrosawod. 
And in the clock factory. I’ve been 
everywhere.’ 

‘With the school? Does the teacher 
take you there?’ 

‘Why should we want a teacher 
for a thing like that? We go by our- 
selves, we Pioneers. In the after- 
noons in our free time.’ 

‘And do they let you in without 
any trouble?’ 

‘Oh, the Works Council manages 
that all right. To-morrow we are 
going to the Biochemical.’ 

“Whatever is that?’ 

‘An institute.’ 

‘But do you know what biochemistry 
is?” 

‘No. The professor will explain 
that to us all right.’ 

‘And why do you want to go to 
this particular institute?’ 

‘Qh, you see — last week we went 
to see Fear. It’s a good play. I have 
seen it twice. It’s being given at the 
Arts Theatre, by Stanislawski. You 
should go there.’ 

‘Ihave seen it. It’s really a very 
interesting play. But did you really 
understand it all?’ 

‘What is there that I should not 
understand?’ This was said very dis- 

_dainfully. 

‘Well, anyway.— That whole story 


of the Professor and his relation to the 
party —the problem > TI hesitate. 
How am I to explain it to the child. 
Problem 4 

‘The professors have no prole- 
tarian class consciousness,’ Shoura says 
in a matter-of-fact voice. ‘Because 
they have never worked in the fac- 
tories. The one, you know, the father 
of the little girl, why, he’s a frank 
Counter-Revolutionary. He has 
never been a worker at all, and has got 
into the Party by trickery. I am sorry 
for the little girl. It’s unjust that he 
is not locked up. He has deceived the 
Workers’ Party, and they simply let 
him go.’ After seriously considering 
the matter for a few moments, she 
adds, ‘Oh, well, on the stage——!’ 
This is said with the contempt of a 
grown-up person for a mere game. 

But in the very next instant Shoura 
is again a nine-year-old child. She 
finds young buds to admire, wants me 
to explain how it is that on this meadow 
the young grass is growing whilst on 
that meadow it isn’t; what- kind of 
bird is that sitting on the telegraph 
post — a fine bird, isn’t it? And where 
has it got its nest and how old is the 
bird, and why doesn’t it sing, or 
perhaps it can’t sing at all 

It is with real delight that I 
enjoy this flood of questions. So she 
isn’t really hopelessly grown up yet, 
I comfort myself, whilst Shoura trips 
along by my side, runs to and fro, 
looks for flowers, engages in a race 
with a small mongrel. 

But my consolation does not endure 
for long. Suddenly the child stops, 
and surveys the landscape and the sky 
with a long glance. 

‘A lovely day.’ She said this quite 
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seriously, with matter-of-fact superi- 
ority. ‘And now I must get home.’ 

‘Home work, eh? Do they give 
you much to do at home?’ 

‘Not much. But to-morrow I 
have to give a lecture on Lenin.’ 

‘A lecture? What are you going 
to talk to them about?’ 

Shoura gives me a sidelong sus- 
picious look. Am I laughing at 
her ? Somewhat reluctantly she 
says, ‘Oh, you know all about that all 
right.’ Then importantly, ‘I shall talk 
about Trotskyism.’ 

I am afraid to ask what the small 
Shoura means by Trotskyism. So I 
change the subject: ‘Have you ever 
been in Germany?’ 

‘No. But by the time they have 
Communism in Germany I shall cer- 
tainly go there. After the Revolution. 
When are you going to have a Revolu- 
tion in Germany?’ This is said in a 
slightly less gracious voice. 

‘I don’t know. Perhaps there 
won’t be one at all : 

‘No Revolution tT he, ine 
tonation might easily belong to Berlin; 
I have no difficulty in completing the 
unspoken sentence: my dear fellow, 
what kind of an idiot are you? 

‘It will come, certainly, but it 
may not be for some time yet,’ I 
defend myself. 

‘I know; we have great difficulties 
in Germany. Fascism. And then the 
Police. I hate the Police.’ 

‘But you’ve got Police yourselves 


> 


too. 
‘We have no Police, we have only 
Militia.’ 
I put an end to the political con- 
versation. ‘And at school -—for how 
many hours a day do you go?” 


Shoura feels flattered by my 
interest. ‘She bursts forth: 

‘For four hours a day. But we are 
taken as well almost every day to 
museums and things like that. I am 
very fond of going to museums. Are 
you? We have very fine museums in 
Moscow. Have you been to the 
Tretjakoff Gallery yet? I liked the 
picture of the Cossack best. They 
lived where Dnjeprostroj is now. 
Many hundred years ago, of course.’ 

‘And in the afternoons you go to 
factories and write your homework 
and your lectures oh 

“Not every day.’ 

‘And in the evenings?’ 

‘In the evenings I have my 
Pioneer work, of course. From seven 
till nine.’ 

‘And what do you do then?’ 

‘It varies. This month we are 
inspecting the houses in our district. 
We check whether all the maid ser- 
vants go regularly to evening school 
and whether they learn properly. 
And how far they have got on with 
reading and writing. Last month 
we conducted a campaign against 
alcohol.’ 

“However did you do that?’ 

‘It’s quite simple. Of course, we 
know all the workers who drink so 
much. So we went to them in the 
evenings when they were at home, 
and talked with them, and explained 
to them that they will die soon if they 
drink so much vodka, and that too 
much drinking is unproletarian. And 
to some of them we wrote letters, too. 
Pioneer work in one word.’ 

I feel that I am not giving the 
impression of being so very intelligent, 
so I try to hide my confusion under a 
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superior smile: ‘And haven’t you ever 
been thrown out of the factories or 
houses? Don’t they ever beat you?’ 
For some seconds Shoura stares 
at me with wide open, surprised eyes. 


OVERHEARD 


I po not know whether I deceive myself, 
but it seems to me that the young men, 
who were my contemporaries, fixed certain 
principles in their minds, and followed 
them out to their legitimate consequences, 
in a way which I rarely witness now. No 
one seems to have any distinct convictions, 
right or wrong; the mind is completely at 
sea, rolling and pitching on the waves of 
facts and personal experiences. Mr. 
is, I suppose, one of the rising young men 
of the day; yet he went on talking, the 
other evening, and making remarks with 
great earnestness, some of which were 
palpably irreconcilable with each other. 
He told me that facts gave birth to, and 
were the absolute ground of, principles; 
to which I said, that unless he had a 
principle of selection, he would not have 
_ taken notice of those facts upon which he 
grounded his principle. You must have 


The child’s glance is so un-understand- 
ing that I am embarrassed. 

‘Throw us out —us? But — then I 
should simply write a letter to the 
Pravda! 


a lantern in your hand to give light, other- 
wise all the materials in the world are 
useless, for you cannot find them; ‘and if 
you could, you could not arrange them. 
‘But then’, said Mr. , that principle of 
selection came from facts!’ — “To be sure!” 
I replied; ‘but there must have been 
again an antecedent light to see those 
antecedent facts. The relapse may be 
carried in imagination backwards for ever, 
—but go back as you may, you cannot 
come to a man without a previous aim or 
principle.’ He then asked me what I had 
to say to Bacon’s induction: I told him I 
had a good deal to say, if need were; but 
that it was perhaps enough for the occasion 
to remark, that what he was evidently 
taking for the Baconian induction was a 
mere deduction —a very diffzrent thing.— 
S. T. GoLerincE, 1830. 
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The Warning 
by Mary Butts 


Eee happened in the kind 
of house people live in who used not 
to live in houses like that, who were 
inclined to be rude to the kind of 
people who lived in them. Yet now 
they have had to live in such houses 
themselves, it is the houses’ who have 
changed more than they have. By a 
kind of spiritual modification. 

So it was not on ancient stones 
that the sun shone, nor chimneys 
warmed by generations of fires that the 
sea salted with spray. Only in situa- 
tion the house might have been built 
by a king, a Ludwig of Bavaria, with the 
sea for play-boy, whose imagination 
had led him to make his palace of art, 
instead of perched up on mountains, 
under the sea: — 


‘ 


. . » bowers 
Where the ocean powers 
Sit on their pearléd thrones. 
Through the coral woods ~ 


It is strange that none of the world’s 
play-boys have ever thought to do that; 
yet this house was set in such a place 
where the most enterprising of them 
might have meditated it. There, 
three hundred feet below, the full 
Atlantic poured its waters in and out 
of a cup. There you enjoyed night 
and day the entire conversation of the 
sea. There it sang, swore, snored, 
shouted, whispered, yelled. ‘Dancing 


floor of the sun,’ there, on a reef where 
contending waters met, it leaped in 
seven waves, whose hair shook out 
the prisms of seven rainbows. There, 
round that reef, the pattern the tide 
draws in a white line takes on. the 
shape of the Bull, the one beast off a 
cattle-boat that staggered up on to its 
black back and, bellowing, faced the 
ravine of the green water beasts; and 
there in the still seething his outline 
rises before a storm. 

There, at the pull of the moon, 
the tides draw out half a mile. Draw 
back across lion-bright sand, a delicate 
flat-race; sea babies at the water’s 
lip, coral and crimson weed and a 
starring of shells, pearl beads and glass 
and yellow stone. In every colour but 
the sea colours. Each one smaller 
than the last. A perfectness. 

There, in a world jutting with 
empty stones, and airy as though you 
stood everywhere at a great height, 
the cliffs have clothed themselves; and 
you look down or you look up into a 
crosswork of gorse and bracken, black- 
berry and briony, threaded with the 
drip of streams. There, all summer, the 
rose-campion waves a scarf in its face 
exactly the opposite in colour to the 
sea. There, in the middle of the bay, 
the sand has blown itself together into 
one place, a dune thrust out from the 
land, a child carried upright in the 
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belly of the earth; dunes the couch- 
grass has covered, the grass that never 
stands close enough together, so that 
between each blade you can see the 
skin-pale sand. 

There, round about the house 
at night, the hedgehogs squeak; and 
night and day, in every tone of voice, 
the sea says out loud its stupendous 
secret, which is the meaning of every- 
thing, the tuning-in for the music of 
the spheres; and men often listen 
attentively, understand, and instantly 
forget all about it; while a foot 
above their heads the gulls mew like 
cats. 

There, it was only natural that 
with the summer the friends of the 
two friends, the husband and wife 
who lived in the house, should come 
down to see them. Inevitable, too, 
that they should arrive all at once and 
spread themselves about the village, 
in the tar-and-whitewash cottages of 
the fishermen; or at the ancient inn, 
now pretending to be an hotel; or 
plant themselves out under canvas in 
the corners of a field, under a stone 
hedge, beside a planting of willows, 
whose green wands, cut in autumn to 
weave crab-pots, quivered ‘upon the 
wild sea-banks’ in summer catspaws 
off the sea. 

Equally the husband and wife 
were glad that they should come. 
But with the pleasure went the know- 
ledge that there was friendship and 
friendship, friends and friends. Their 
intimacy with each had been a separate 
act, a special creation, extended over 
time. Would they all instantly har- 
monize with each other? They would 
‘not. It was a question for delicate 
arrangement, for judicious pairing. 
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The naval officer and one of the 
painters. Not the other. The stage- 
and-hunting woman with the sailor, 
and the tow-haired politician whose 
job it was to restore ruins, rebuild for 
very different inhabitants the ruins 
of past West-country life. She would 
think his politics a boy’s barbarities; 
know his strength and his kindness for 
a man’s. The journalist was for all 
the pretty women. There were not 
quite enough to go round. 

‘Except,’ said Marcia, the wife, 
nibbling at her pen, ‘Caroline, with 
two babies in tow, and the divorce 
she doesn’t want——’ 

Julian, her husband, said: ‘Why 
doesn’t she bring a nurse?’ 

‘It’s the new idea of mother-love. 
Besides the expense. You can’t get 
one here There rose before their 
eyes the picture of Caroline, slender 
and very young, her wide tormented 
eyes, her tangle of curls, the delicate 
coltishness of movement that young 
maternity was turning into grace, 
that desertion and sorrow had made a 
little wild. A creature made to adore 
and be adored — now torn defenceless, 
from such petty shelter as the graceful 
scamp had afforded her when he 
madé her his wife. The graceful 
scamp would end the graceless scoun- 
drel, as the wise Frenchman had 
prophesied. The lovely lass — what 
distressed both husband and wife was 
the stamp he had left already on the 
girl’s delicate wax. Along with the 
innocence that made them sigh was 
an ignorance that appalled. Cor- 
rupted innocence can turn into ignor- 
ance, a damnable state of the soul. 

While the immediate question was 
how to blend a hurt girl and two 
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babies-with a number of people who 
were strangers to her; and the men 
strange to children in any form. Men 
are rarely conscious of exquisiteness 
in the young, shapes of delight that 
seem to them to combine the dangers 
of a live bomb with the disadvantages 
that it cannot be thrown at anyone. 
No, Caroline must have her special 
hours, a separate play-time. 

This arrangement broke down. 
Not wholly, not disastrously; but since 
the same plan had to be followed with 
most of the rest of their friends, the 
summer became more and more a 
series of time-spans, conditioned by a 
constant and vigilant effort to bring 
people together and to keep people 
apart; and inevitably the last became 
the more important, and separation 
the chief term of their hospitality. 
The wide porch up the steps with the 
green benches and deck chairs, the 
summer’s out-door room, where the 
earth turned over on its side and fell 
away down to the sea through flowers 
—half cocktail bar, half restaurant — 
now seemed the place where every- 
one else was happy and they were 
not. 

‘In their bedroom, in candle light 
and midsummer dusk, Julian said: 
‘I don’t see where our fun comes in. 
They are all right, with the view, and 
the tea or the drinks or whatever it is, 
while we keep wondering whether 
someone who doesn’t get on with 
somebody else’ll take it into their 
heads to call; and if they do I have to 
take them along to admire the stream 
And now that eldest of Caroline’s 
found its way here by itself and its 
mother will come and look for it, just 
when Toby and Violaine have settled 


down side by side, telling each other 
about their operations 

Toby was the sailor. And Vio- 
laine. It was not quite easy for either 
of them to speak temperately about 
Violaine — the tall woman, who had 
been brought there a month before 
by another friend, who had gone away 
and left her there. Much as a pretty 
launch, dressed for a regatta, might 
give tow to a racing yacht, its masts 
stripped rising to the heavens, in that 
building for speed inside the winds 
which makes such a ship the tallest 
thing in nature. 

Together they were sure of one 
thing — that_in Violaine was a gift, a 
peculiar finding of treasure. Box out 
of some rare earth, and inside it some- 
thing at once familiar and rare. While 
friendship was in its second state of 
crystallization. The first recognition 
over — would it harden out into its 
pure shape? Was it a late frost 
crystal? Or a superb flower in a cut 
glass, to be hurried on to the fire, so 
as not to shame it with its beauty’s 
miserable decay? Too early to tell, 
but not if they could help it. For 
with her went, more than an ambience 
or a memory, a statement that was the 
opposite, among other things, of the 
outside of their house. Memory of 
shapes that had once ‘composed the 
beauties’ of all three, forms like lost 
moulds, dies for their stamp; and to 
have Violaine near them like a new 
mint; who were all three exiles, and 
from a life that it seems is more and 
more passing away. To build a 
Civitas Dei in such minds as theirs, 
lay up its pattern for itself. Until 
such time as it will return. 

It was also perfectly plain that a 
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gulf existed between Caroline and 
Violaine, a gulf they had made no 
attempt to bridge. Why not? For 
reasons that made them blush. And 
then blush for blushing. So hard it is 
for one kind of person to enter with the 
inward being into the life of another 
order of society. Yet that was what 
Violaine herself had done when she 
left her Border castles and the dark 
ruin of her house, her salmon rods and 
her horses to plunge into the world of 
the stage, not as actor, but as spec- 
tator; and her friends half great persons 
of the world, half women players with 
their lovers and their sorrows. A 
world of which the wife knew little 
and the husband much. As he knew 
less of what his wife knew well, the 
world of what is called the Young 
Intellectuals, the Intelligentsia. <A 
name that has given itself away. Yet 
she had lived it once, lived through it 
very thoroughly. Was in a position 
to judge young entry — the kind of lad 
Caroline had married—as Violaine 
the puppy she was walking, or her hus- 
band the quality of his own art. 

So, with so much enlightenment 
about, it should not have been hard to 
adjust, and tactless of La Bruyére 
to wake up his little platitude, asleep 
in the attics of memory, and send it 
sauntering through their heads: ‘Rien 
nest aussi difficile que la commerce des 
hommes’ — What was to be done about 
Caroline? When surely the only ques- 
tion should be: What was to be done 
for Caroline? Caroline, ardent and 
sweet, quick-witted and truc, a lass 
with a delicate air? What also had 
been done to Caroline — taken, a child 
from some awful home in the middle 
‘of God knew where, from a place not 
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marked on any of their maps. There 
Arthur had found her, enchanted her, 
married her; led her a dreadful life. 
It was pure Prunella. Made her the 
mother of two lovely children; spent 
too much. Was unfaithful to her; 
encouraged her to be unfaithful to 
him. Left her penniless. Taught her 
the fashionable immoralities and the 
slang of cheap intellect, the formula 
of bolshevized behaviour. Substitu- 
tion for such simple faiths she had not 
believed in much. Left her to the 
separation she loathed. 

Quick-witted, such education had 
not made of her an utter mess, held by 
such simple loyalties as duty to her 
children and love of him. Grief also 
at the harm he had done himself. Not 
bad, but not enough for a credo in the 
world in which she found herself. Had 
she sufficient in herself to face her life 
alone? 

The husband and the wife, listen- 
ing to all this, believed that she might 
have. 

Yet, like a term from another 
series, suddenly intruded, star-dust 
from the tail of a very different comet, 
they also observed that there could be 
no introduction of Caroline to Vio- 
laine. 

Reasons presented themselves. 
Violaine’s health, her trigger-set nerves. 
Her unawareness of the existence of 
small children, too young to sit a 
pony or throw a fly. Still less of 
children whose parents ‘had lived in 
the fear of that new disease, the 
Repressions, more dreaded than ever 
was the small-pox, for which the 
prophylactic was behaviour which 
would have sent their parents off to 
learn the habits of civilization in 
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disgrace. Nurse’s business, only there 
were now no nurses to do the rough 
work of licking into shape. (How far 
has economic pressure given point to 
the theory which banished nurse, to 
replace her by overstrung young 
parents, whose fatigue their young, 
with the demon perception of in- 
fancy, know instantly how to play up?) 

This took them some of the way. 
But what about the starry evenings, 
when the babies were in bed, and the 
terrace room hummed with voices and 
the clink of glasses, and three hundred 
feet below to the purring of the sea? 
Waiting for the moon to rise, watching 
the stars come out, when ‘the sounds 
of beauty flowed and trembled’ as 
from inside the house Julian played 
Mozart. Hour of the moths, when 
they brushed by, each with a lion’s 
head, black eyes and white fur. A 
mystery. Or a baby snail, his still 
transparent house in black and coral 
rings. A young hedgehog, tender 
quilled. The toad. These were their 
night-callers, while the faint coloured 
stocks were giving out their perfume in 
little floods borne on the night breeze 
off the sea. 

No, Caroline had better not come 
if Violaine was there. Was it because 
they were all so much older, the war- 
generation with its unspoken secrets, 
that complete assumption of a common 
experience? In part. Or because they 
were all such old friends? Not all of 
them were. 

‘You can’t go on feeling sorry for 
a person all the time,’ said Julian. 

‘She loves us too much,’ said his 
wife suddenly. 

‘She kisses me too often,’ he 
answered simply — ‘outside the Post 


Office with all the garage men grin- 
ning. Hangs round my neck——’ 

‘That’s true,’ she said, ‘she 
twines.’ Reflecting on the counsel 
handed down from mother to daughter 
through the ages, how only to pretend 
to be a vine. 

‘It’s not natural—— 

His wife said, ‘It’s Arthur. You 
don’t realize —husbands train their 
young wives. And when I first met 
him his chief asset was the way he 
sank on to the floor at our feet, and 
looked up through his eyelashes. The 
way every woman of whatever size was 
encouraged to lean against him like 
Leighton’s “‘Wedded.” I did. He 
never forgave me when I told him to 
stop when he put on weight, and you 
heard the bump of his derriére on the 
floor. 

‘What I mean is,’ said Julian, 
‘someone ought to tell her when to do 
these things. Not with a village 


watching. Or,’ he added candidly, 
‘anyone.’ 
This did not take them much 


further, though agreeable in itself. 
Then, little by little, there became 
perceptible a certain restlessness in 
Caroline at the mention of Violaine. 
A touch of curiosity; eyes that once or 
twice implored. While in their scales 
the other pan moved a little when one 
day Violaine asked: 

‘Who’s that pretty little woman 
with the children I saw coming out 
of your gate?’ 

It is easy to answer a question one 
has waited to hear, easy to draw a 
picture of Caroline, try to elicit interest, 
sympathy. Violaine without doubt 
could be useful to the child. Violaine 
was saying: 
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‘Of course, it’s pretty hopeless 
looking after these young things who’ve 
got their lives into a mess. Besides, 
they always turn in the end and blame 
you.’ Easy to protest that, for once 
this was impossible. Easy too to 
bore Violaine. It was dropped. 
Easiest of all, when the wistful look 
came again into Caroline’s eyes, to 
explain how useful Violaine might be, 
with introductions to designers — and, 
privately, to a world more seemly, 
than Arthur had ever chosen to show 
his wife. Part of a further plan 
came in there — to lift the child out 
of the intellectual slum, the mental 
house of ill-fame this young pioneer of 
our future society had offered her for 
home. 

‘And when her life is settled, I 
shall tell her about her bearing——~ 
Which done — and accepted — they saw 
the pretty ship set sail again, dressed 
for a blue day and a following breeze. 
Départ pour Cythére, as they hoped. 

It was two days later that the 
wif was led to the indiscretion which 
brought the delicate structure of their 
lives crashing down, with a harsher 
sound than a card-house toppling. 
Compare it to a lid lifted off a 
simmering pot, showing under the 
bubbles a stew not designed for human 
food. Caterpillars out of the garden 
or inedible snails, and for herbs a few 
rank weeds. (Lately a fleet of hen- 
banes had sprung up on the waste 
land outside the garden gate. A 
sending from Pan knew where, set 
on empty soil, as though even the 
weeds- feared them; henbane from 
whose grey leaves the hyoscine is dis- 
tilled that Doctor Crippen gave to 
Mrs. Crippen. . Henbanes, on 
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which and on no other plants a swarm 
of black caterpillars was riddling to 
rags. A cycle in nature which struck 
them as sinister, no matter to what 
terms in science it could be reduced.) 

It was late afternoon when she 
turned to Caroline and said: 

‘My angel, you are passing Vio- 
laine Standish’s house. Would you 
leave this note?? And saw her up the 
garden path, a lovely child in each 
hand. 


‘It’s only to say I’ll be done 
to-morrow for a cocktail at six.’ 

This to her husband. Twenty- 
four hours later she heard the latch 
of Violaine’s gate click behind her. 
She walked lightly, whistling, the 
hostess dropped and the housewife, 
the mother, the wife and the appren- 
tice British matron. A guest mounted 
the path, a guest come home to a meet- 
ing sweet with tradition. To a friend 
in the making. Over the edge of the 
ring of Violaine’s high bearing, into 
air it gave power to breathe. The 
door of Mrs. Penrose’s house stood 
open, the oldest house in St. Enys. 
In Violaine’s sitting-room, in_the low 
window, two arm-chairs were drawn 
up. Twenty yards off the sea broke in 
a light thunder. Flood tide after a 
Biscay storm, its back-wash sweeping 
the coast, line upon line of breakers 
marching in under the lightest breeze, a 
limpid sky. 

She sat down and opened a book. 
Upstairs Violaine would be changing 
shorts for trousers, dinner-dress at St. 
Enys for a woman slight as a larch and 
as tall. Casing her tanned legs in grey 
flannel, cut and creased like a man’s. 
Running a heavy comb ‘through her 
hair, brushed back in short waves, the 
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tiny sea of brass she carried on her 
head. The arms in her checked shirt 
would be bare, arms that matched her 
legs, the wrists so turned as to make the 
senses ache. Only the tips of the fingers 
cut perhaps too short, a fraction tco 
square. 

She heard her enter the room. 
Half-turned — to the sight of something 
that instantly cut her smile, held it 
half shaped. For what after seemed 
a very long time. For Violaine at 
first did not come and sit down beside 
her. It was she who turned, slewed 
half-way round, while Violaine stood 
beside the table piled with glasses and 
books and records, her eyes on the 
high seas, her brown nostrils wide. 

She was saying: 

‘Who in hell was that little woman 
you sent to see me last night?’ Marcia 
knew instantly catastrophe when it 
arrives, crashing out of the invisible 
into the visible world like the clown 
out of the cupboard or the pantomime 
cat down the chimney; or at the play, 
the hidden witness to all impossible 
secrets when he knocks over the screen. 

‘I sent no one. I asked the little 
Caroline Adams to leave a note on 
you about this evening. That was all.’ 

‘That doesn’t interest me.  Per- 
haps you would like to hear what she 
did. She chose to come late last 
night, as I was going to bed. Yes, 
then, with a howling child on each 
hand. Asked to see me. Got past 
Mrs. Penrose, who knows my orders. 
Gave me your note and sat down 
unasked. Yes, stayed. A friend of 
yours I had in decency to receive. 

——‘Sat where you are sitting now. 
What could I do? Took hold of my 
hand and stroked it. Said she’d been 


longing to know me; had watched me 
from the beach. Told me she admired 
my hair, the way I moved. Told me 
she thought me beautiful. Asked me 
about my health — intimate questions; 
and was I doing this for myself, and 
did I know how to do that? 

‘And all this time the children 
were whining and yelling: “Mother, 
we want to go home. Mother, who is 
this lady? Mother, can’t we go home 
to tea?” and running round the room 
and spilling my cigarettes and messing 
about the records, and falling down and 
shrieking, and starting to play and 
starting to shriek. First one and then 
the other. Then one got hold of the 
back of my chair and the other little 
brute hurled itself on me, and they 
both grabbed and pushed and fell 
about and kept asking questions. And 
one got hold of my jade figurines and 
the crystal and threw them down; and 
all their mother did was to tell me that 
you said children should be allowed to 
handle precious things to get the feel 
of them young. I can see you allow- 
ing anyone’s brats to paw your 
things 


‘And all this time she was 
cooing and stroking, and I had to sit 
still, knowing the next second I should 
insult her. How should I know how 
to control such people? A friend of 
yours, I could hardly kick her out of 
the house. But, my God, I shall if 
she tries it again! The slut! I’m not 
surprised that her husband left her. 
How did he ever come to marry her? 
These little girls have nothing to do 
but get hold of some man. And, 
Marcia, I warn you if she tries it on 
again, there will be trouble. Ill not 
answer for myself if I have any’ more 
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of that insolence. And I can’t help 
wanting to know what you mean by 
knowing such people and letting them 
loose on people who are defenceless 
because they are your friends 

Defenceless? The storm went on, 
not shrill, high and clear, deadly with 
its steel edge. An edge to which Mar- 
cia felt her brow was exposed, bare. 
Or was it her eyes? 

And ‘Steady, Violaine’ was all 
she found to say. ‘I was a fool to 
send her with that note. For that I 
apologize.’ (‘I am paying too much 
for this —for that child’s folly. We 
guessed Violaine capable of this. Yes, 
be a little formal oy edie l Whad 
dreamed she was so foolish, I would 
never have let > (‘All perfectly 
useless. That’s not Violaine’s point. 
What is? That she must whip herself 
into a fury, ultimately to punish 
herself. Long-tortured body, long- 
thwarted pride. Called nerves. A 
contact she loathed. We know all that. 
Oh, damn and blast the little fool!—— 
What is she saying?’) 

‘I can’t see why you waste your 
time on such people. A mother! 
Fine sort of a mother, keeping those 
wretched kids up to all hours, howling 
in other people’s rooms. Poor little 
devils — fine chance they’ll have. 

‘And she’s not the innocent little 
sweetness you both think. She had 
her reasons for coming. Those morons 
have. I only want to warn you she'll 
get nothing out of me; that if she tries 
it again, Ill not answer for my 
temper 

(‘Is she answering for it? It’s 
no good my repeating and repeat- 
ing. What am I listening to now?’) 
Violaine was sitting beside her, visible 
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only in profile, her hard brown hands 
making gestures of tearing and destruc- 
tion. Exhibiting something destroyed 
to scorn. Now she was asking how 
well Caroline knew the other men of 
the party; men she had referred to by 
their nick-names and who had asked 
her to call Commander Norton ‘Nibs’ 
and give details about his inside? 
Marcia writhed. These ‘imposings’ 
which are more deadly than vice, the 
want of training that hustled youth 
and sorrow behind a screen. 

Violaine was perfectly right. Per- 
fectly wrong also; only her wrongness 
did not matter in comparison; her 
rightness was essential. The subtle 
contract broken on which human 
association depends. Which is implied 
when you say: ‘people do not do these 
things.’ And where was Friendship’s 
Garland, the wreath she and Julian 
had made with such splendid flowers 
and nailed up over Violaine’s door? 
Or the posy of gentle blossoms with 
which they would have comforted 
Caroline? Not the roses and the bays 
for Violaine’s proud head, but such 
plants as columbine and _love-in-a- 
mist. - Love-lies-bleeding-—— Oh, 
damn love Stop protesting, how- 
ever coolly. Walk out over the scat- 
tered wreath as lightly as you can. 
Don’t stop to pick it up. 

Marcia was on her feet now, mak- 
ing —not excuses—but sincere and 
aloof apologies to a stranger. To a tall 
bony woman, dressed as a man, flung 
now in a deep chair, her face lined 
with long-endured atrocities of the 
body and the spirit. Cause or effect? 
Eternal nagging problem. Violaine’s 
body was like a sword used for stabbing 
— ultimately herself. 
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‘I can let myself out.’ Only half 
an hour before she had heard the 
garden gate click behind her, advanc- 
ing towards that house with joy. Now 
she was walking up the cliff road in 
strong sunshine, in light become a 
burden, as it does when the interior 
light has been turned off; quenched 
in another’s darkness. 

* * * 


She sat beside her husband, in 
the terrace-room. Aghast they looked 
down on to the roof of the house 
below, where Mrs. Penrose kept the 
best lodgings in St. Enys; the house 
with its strip of lawn the road divided 
from the sea. Up through the gulf 
of air the sea purred like a cat. Julian 
said: 

‘When you got back so soon, I could 
see that something was wrong. From 
the way you walked up the road y 
‘Two perfectly good garlands 
gone west. We shall doubtless ‘make 
fresh ones, but——’ He finished for her: 


——‘C’ est toujours moins involontatre.’ 


Later, in his evening bath, she 
heard him singing, the theme-song of 
their household, of marriage, in times 
of stress: 


‘Never mind if things look glum 

You're sure to find there’s worse to come — 

Every silver lining has a dark cloud 
inside—— 

Smelling agreeably of violet salts, 
he sat up in bed, the candle light 
crossing the last midsummer light, 
reflection of the sun on the Atlantic 


disc, as the planet rolled over, along 
with Mercury and Arcturus and the 
rest. 

‘Find me the bright side of this,’ 
she asked. ‘What’s the bright side of 
a hollow tooth?’ he said, finishing the 
quotation. Suddenly she sat up also, 
clasping her knees: ‘You are angriest 
with Violaine and I with Caroline——’ 

‘Well, haven’t we agreed it was 
stupidity made her do it, and curiosity 
and Arthur; that Violaine’s forgotten 
more about manners than she ever 
knew; and hasn’t Violaine got bats in 
her belfry and haven’t we ‘always 
known that?’ _ 

‘Agreed, but don’t you see — you 
can have Caroline for yours — but 
Violaine was one of my Muses, and 
in this life you want the Muses to be 
their very selves, not turning on a 
little hedge-sparrow for singing out of 
tune?’ 


‘And what are we going to do 
about it?? A question one partner 
does not always like to be asked. 
Julian said nothing. There was 
silence. She sat still straighter up: 
‘I know. One thing is true — 
this that has happened is the greatest 
of all cautionary tales. I shall make it 
into part of our saga and our chil- 
dren’s children shall tell it, and the 
awfulness of its warning shall go with 
them from the very first time they go 
out into the world.’ 

‘So, like a good housekeeper, 
you'll see that none of it is wasted——’ 

He drew her down beside him. 
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dha memories are mostly 
confined to the ’nineties; but perhaps 
1886 is not too far off the margin. It 
was in the spring of this year that my 
parents unexpectedly called for me at 
my day school in a hansom cab and 
took me to Hammersmith, where I was 
immensely excited by the Boat Race. 
I shall never forget seeing a huge 
advertisement on a launch following 
the crews, with 77t-Bits on it. I asked 
my mother what 7Jzt-Bits were, and she 
replied in rather shocked tones that it 
was a very vulgar paper and that I had 
better not ask any questions about it. 
To this day I never see the cover of that 
most respectable weekly without feeling 
that there must be some vague scandal 
about the contents. 


In 1891 I was gowned at Eton by 
Vice-Provost Wilder, who was by then 
well in his nineties. The ceremony 
took place in the beautiful old College 
Library, and I remember the solemnity 
with which the old gentleman, who 
looked as if he had returned from the 
next world, pronounced the Latin 
formula. Just as he had finished a 
large clock struck the hour in the most 
mellow and impressive tones. Within 
a few weeks of the ceremony I saw the 
ex-Kaiser on the famous occasion when 
he was nearly killed by a horse, which 
did not like the firing of one rifle by 
itself when all the other rifles clicked in 
a preliminary volley. I have never in 


my life seen so wonderful a display of 
horsemanship. Soon after this he 
passed within a few feet of me and I 
remember wondering why his face was 
green. I had never before, and have 
never since, seen a green human face. 
It was of course not a bright green but 
more the colour of a duck’s egg. 

Two years later I was taken to the 
first night of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
for the purpose of exciting my youthful 
sympathy with women who incurred 
the penalties of ostracism owing to 
lapses from chastity which would not 
be blamed in a man. Forty years ago 
the moral atmosphere was very dif- 
ferent from that in which we now live, 
and it is useful to have so definite a 
memory of a climate of opinion which 
is not likely to return so long as our 
civilization lasts. Even then, however, 
there was considerable indignation at 
Ernest Vizetelly being in prison for 
translating Zola’s novels at the very 
moment when that eminent novelist 
was being entertained at the Guildhall.t 
I remember the small dark figure of 
M. Zola standing in the middle of a 
very enthusiastic group, from which I 
derived the rather erroneous impres- 
sion that French novelists were admired 
in the City of London. It was certainly 
a very different reception which Al- 
phonse Daudet experienced at Eton, 


1 Perhaps it was this incident which evoked 
Lola’s memorable slogan, ‘Quelle canaille sont les 
respectables |” 
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where he strolled through the School 
Yard with a friend of mine who could 
scarcely understand a word of French, 
whereas, had the visitor been a Colonial 
Bishop, there would have been a great 
deal of pomp and circumstance and a 
military display by the Eton Volun- 
teers. 


CURZON AT OXFORD 

In my Balliol days I saw many 
outside celebrities, including Lord 
Curzon and Rudyard Kipling. I 
remember Curzon’s address in Balliol 
Hall just before he went out to India as 
Viceroy, and although from subsequent 
knowledge I naturally admire his 
character and abilities, I must confess 
that never in my life was I so impressed 
by the vulgarity of any oration. It was 
the kind of speech that the ex-Kaiser 
might have made substituting Balliol 
for Germany. Kipling had a most 
uncanny appearance, and the impres- 
sion that he gave of seeing the very 
bones of anyone he looked at was 
almost sinister. 


OXFORD CHARACTERS 

Oxford in those days still had a 
few ‘characters’ -of the old-fashioned 
sort, among whom perhaps the most 
striking were York Powell, Robinson 
Ellis, and Higgs. Certainly Higgs was 
the most remarkable in appearance, 
and I shall never forget the dexterity 
with which he taught me Pass Logic at 
the expense of his landlady, whose 
replies to his questions (perhaps de- 
signedly) abounded in logical fallacies; 
he also spat into the fire of the Balliol 
Common Room with an unerring aim 
over the bald pates of the learned men 
who were sitting in front of him. He 


suffered considerably from bronchial 
asthma; but so long as he could spit he 
could breathe. Spuo ergo sum! Matthew 
Arnold points out that the root mean- 
ing of sum is ‘I breathe.’ 

Robinson Ellis was a much less 
vivid figure; but I used sometimes to 
have some long walks with him, and 
acquired an astonishing amount of 
information about the less printable 
habits and customs of the ancient 
Romans, male and female. York 
Powell was in some ways the most dis- 
tinguished and jovial figure of my time, 
and in spite of his bohemian habits was 
the last Don in Oxford to wear a top- 
hat. His rooms at midnight in Christ 
Church were full of books and manu- 
scripts and drinking vessels, and appa- 
rently his rooms in Bedford Park were 
of much the same appearance, judging 
from the awestruck gossip which some- 
times filtered through about them from 
curious Dons’ wives who would try to 
peer through the windows. 

My Oxford memories end in a sort 
of set-piece at the Sheldonian Theatre. 
This was the occasion on which Cecil 
Rhodes had been invited to take his 
degree, as to which Oxford was sharply 
divided. No doubt some of the Dons 
knew of the famous will, under which a 
shower of wealth was soon to descend on 
the University. Others like Strachan- 
Davidson said that if you had asked a 
lady to dinner you could not well can- 
cel the invitation because she had been 
involved in a public scandal, and of 
course the connection of Cecil Rhodes 
with the Raid (whether proved or not) 
was certainly in the nature of a public 
scandal. Liberals, however, including 
Edward Caird, then Master of Balliol, 
felt that to confer a degree on Cecil 
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Rhodes in June, 1899, was an intoler- 
able stumbling-block to the British 
statesmen who were working for peace 
in South Africa. Such at any rate was 
my view, and I think that anyone 
looking back on the history of the time 
will agree that far more trouble should 
have been taken than was taken to 
achieve a possible settlement, and also 
that such a gesture as giving Cecil 
Rhodes his degree on that occasion 
must have caused much misunder- 
standing in Europe. I have always 
detested the Boers; but it is not sooth- 
ing to reflect that our unfortunate 
countrymen are governed by them as 
the result of casual diplomacy and that 
this Dutch supremacy is the after- 
math of precious lives squandered in 
humiliating warfare. 

Full of what I considered a laud- 
able desire to prevent the disaster which 
followed, I went with a friend who is 


to-day not only a Professor but also 
a King’s Counsel and a General, to 
the Sheldonian Theatre, armed with a 
megaphone, and through that instru- 
ment both of us alternately asked 
some rather searching but disrespectful 
questions of Cecil Rhodes. Rhodes 
became rather purple in the face, and 
finally he, accompanied by the present 
King and Queen and Lord Kitchener, 
retired from the stage. I have always 
been told that during the retirement 
Rhodes’s distinguished companions said 
that they would not take their degrees 
if Rhodes did not take his, and a 
claque was hastily organized in the 
Theatre. After listening to loud cries of 
‘Don’t mind what the Balliol man 
says, Rhodes took his degree and won 
the day ; but the cost of his triumph 
to the British Empire and to civiliza- 
tion can only be conjectured. ‘ Virtus 
post nummos’ does not invariably pay ! 
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inte PARK — great tree- 
dotted area where a city comes up to 
breathe. Everything is here, every 
kind of person, in every kind of mood. 
A place of drama, love, lust, snobbish- 
ness, reminiscence, and staring. 

In the morning it is dull; on sunny 
days brilliant; on afternoons idle; at 
dusk noisy. What do we use it for? 
For an old man’s and a dog’s exercise, 
a baby’s airing, a lover’s embrace on 
the grass, a saunter between appoint- 
ments. This is the city’s face when it is 
not actually occupied with business. 
It reflects London at leisure —the 
largest city of the world in its garden — 
charming and hideous, silent or loqua- 
cious as a soap-box orator. 

From the earliest hour it is popu- 
lated. At dawn, even in winter, 
swimmers plunge into the Serpentine, 
quite gaily, as if this were enjoyable. 
Later in the day perambulators are 
the chief feature, with nursemaids 
and dogs. Elderly gentlemen —R.N. 
retired or office retired (having received 
an inscribed clock from colleagues) — 
potter about, interested in the new 
daffodils. In the Row, on the brown 
sand, are horses, with tossing tails — 
bouncing girls astride. Here is a stocky 
rider with puffy cheeks and wide, 
rather foolish mouth: John Bull himself 
still surviving! 


There are also seagulls flying all 
day over the smooth Serpentine — 
expecting bread which people throw. 
They make a melancholy noise. 

Once an English queen, Caroline, 
George II.’s wife, had this lake made 
from pools in the bed of the River 
Westbourne,- and she used to walk 
beside it with her maids of honour, 
famous for their beauty. A clever 
queen — who was on intelligent speak- 
ing terms with Isaac Newton. A lonely 
queen — running across the gardens to 
meet her husband after his long 
absences. 

It was she who gave orders that 
Kensington Gardens should be opened 
on one day a week to the public ‘in 
full dress... Does she ever walk, a 
wraith, nowadays seeing strange people 
in informal modern clothes — or with- 
out clothes at all on Lansbury’s Lido? 

Does she see the dark rank of 
motor-cars drawn up in the road by 
the Magazine, with people like dum- 
mies inside? They just sit, they make 
no real contact with this really pleasant 
park. In one car is a fat woman eating 
a fig. In another (a Rolls), on the back 
seat, sit three elderly ladies whose heads 
have fallen back at different angles, 
their mouths open-—asleep! Passers 
smile. They are posed for a painting 
by Hogarth. 
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What a lot about cars! Two men 
walk past in a serious discussion: ‘The 
engine is not as good as the Sunbeam. 
That’s what I have against them. . . .’ 

Other voices: 

A nursemaid, at intervals, to a boy 
on a toy bicycle: ‘Be careful, Robin, 
it’s dangerous.’ 

A pretty child in a pink coat: 
“Cats lick themselves, don’t they, 
mummy?’ 

A lady with a 1g00 hat: ‘My father 
was a bishop. My uncle was a peer’s 
nephew.’ 

Three rotund policewomen in con- 
ference: ‘She ’as straight eyebrows. 
Thin and straight they are.’ (Descrip- 
tion of some romantic villainess of the 
park no doubt.) 

Here is a fountain with a stone 
woman as guardian angel. Unfortu- 
nately her nose has been eaten off by 
weather; she looks as if she had a 
painful disease. Standing near, an 
orator says loudly that people ought 
to study science and live intelligently. 
Not far away another louder-voiced 
person calls for immediate repentance 
by everybody. 

Loiterers stare, listen, walk on, 
apparently unaffected. 

Every day an ancient man with 
white beard gives bread crumbs to 
sparrows. Two well-dressed little girls 
rush up, he gives them crumbs for the 
birds. There is a Press photographer 
near-by. The little girls turn towards 
him, smiling eagerly, holding up the 
crumbs, but heedless of the birds. They 
stand in one position, waiting... . 
Evidently, at the age of six, one is alive 
nowadays to the uses of publicity. 

Dogs are highly important visitors. 
Many people come only as their ser- 


vants, to give them exercise. For hours 
a woman throws a rubber ball along 
the grass for a Chow or Alsatian to 
fetch. Sometimes dogs bark a long 
time, very noisily, but nobody seems 
to be irritated. 

An old colonel, with pink face and 
white moustaches, studies the thermo- 
meter at the gate for a long time. It is 
a nice Spring day, but he wishes to 
know what its temperature is officially. 

The park trees, at certain times of 
the year, are beautiful. There are 
vistas across the twinkling lake, rowed 
over by little boats, which many of us 
treasure mentally and think of when 
someone mentions London. 

Young men come here and reflect 
on notables of history and of ambition — 
and young women reflect on fashions 
and how they pass or, worse, still linger 
on at the wrong time. 

From the lake, as you sit, comes the 
drowsy noise of oars in rowlocks all 
afternoon; a murmur of voices. In 
the boats are hotel-boys in uniform; 
some French waiters who do not row 
as expertly as they pour out wine; 
some young unemployed keeping fit 
at this, the finest, welfare centre in 
London. 

Later, when the offices close, there 
will be athletic maidens rowing too. 

Two men converse on a bench. 

A. My philosophy is a melan- 
choly sanity. 

Be els? 

A. Yes. Like this. You look at 
the state of things and see no reason. 
It’s all a beastly mess. It makes you 
melancholy . . . (an impressive pause). 
. . . But you’d be more wretched if you 
didn’t get on with some sort of life. 
Realizing that is only common sense; 
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it’s sanity. Hence (flourish of the right 
hand) melancholy sanity. 

B. Quite. . . . Have you any 
matches? 

Many look anxious. They are 
occupied with pinprick worries about 
making ends meet. Several nights have 
passed in wakeful ‘turning things over’ 
—which is the modern melancholy. 
Many people, tormented by over- 
moderate means, do not become philo- 
sophic or religious, but merely pale- 
faced and empty-eyed. 

Some of these walking on the paths 
are in the thick of personal tragedy. 
Yet, even when suffering the worst, it 
is still possible on a Spring day to enjoy 
and taste the minor details of existence. 

. a colour of a passing dress .. . a 
swan dipping its neck in the cold water 
of the lake. ...... 


Tired inhabitants, listen. 

A pang of Spring 

Makes trees green, yourselves 
Greener, a new thing. 

Look, actual sunshine 

Falls on bald pates. 

Smile, be smarter, feel like 
Posh fashion plates. 


If Queen Caroline walked again, 
to-day, she would meet a honeymoon 
couple from the Midlands. Hardly 
speaking, they have already walked 
three times around the lake, she carry- 
ing his cap with the yellow lining. 
Now they take ‘snaps’ of one another 
on a metal chair. Afterwards they sit 
side by side, watching the ducks. This 
is an extract from the bride’s con- 
versation: 


Ae et i MEIN eos vine TILED, creas VES cde 
mm . . .(ristng inflection). Is it? Yes 
Penang cea oy 


Park 


Their marriage will be a happy 
one. 

In the water which they stare at, 
Shelley’s Harriet drowned herself one 
hundred years ago. 

Dusk falls. 

The mood is altered. The park 
loses its morning respectability; and 
becomes slightly disreputable. 

Often a band, dressed in red, plays 
popular airs. Two tired city lovers 
listen. They sit side by side reading 
the same newspaper together. His 
head is against her fur-collar. 

Views of life: 

A young army officer confides to a 
friend: ‘You see, I speak to the men as 
if I was just one of themselves. They 
like that. And I take an interest in 
their games, et cetera. They tell me 
about their wives. . . . They’re really 
just like children. . . - 

*You’re wonderful, Claud.’ 

A woman speaks: 

‘Poor Jack! He lost his wife two 
months ago, and he can’t realize it yet. 
He told me he often got on to a bus in 
the evening by himself and asked for 
two tickets.’ 

Evening advances. Cross-word 
puzzles are put away; strollers turn 
homewards; more policemen are 
about. 

In the sky, above the trees, is a 
half-moon, like the heraldic crescent 
on an Eastern banner; many very 
remote stars. 

Two people parting. ‘See you 
anon.’ ‘Safe home.’ ‘Give us a tinkle 
on the ’phone some time.’ 

Cartons, empty cigarette cases, 
bits of newspaper — these remain, show- 
ing where the feet of humanity have 
passed. 
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Queen Caroline, after the gates are 
closed, has the place to herself again. 
Ghost of a formal, witty and sensual 
age — herself most innocent — she is no 


OVERHEARD 


Tuart legislation is iniquitous which sets 
laws in conflict with the common and 
unsophisticated feelings of our nature. 
If I were a clergyman in a smuggling town 
I would not preach against smuggling. I 
would not be made a sort of clerical 
revenue officer. Let the’ Government, 
which by absurd duties fosters smuggling, 
prevent it itself, if it can. How could I 
show my hearers the immorality of 
going twenty miles in a koat, and honestly 
buying with their money a keg of brandy, 
except by a long deduction which they 
would not understand? But were I in a 
place where wrecking went on, see if I 
would preach on anything else!—S. T. 
CoLERIDGE, 1830. 


doubt troubled by the crowds of to-day 
and bemoans a London changing into 
something she can never hope to 
understand. 


Some folks apply epithets as boys do in 
making Latin verses. When I first looked 
upon the fells of the Clyde, I was unable to 
find a word to express my feelings. At 
last, a man, a stranger to me, who arrived 
about the same time, said: — ‘How 
majestic!’ — (It was the precise term, and 
I turned round and was saying — ‘Thank 
you, Sir! That zs the exact word for it’ — 
when he added eodem flatu.) - ‘Yes! how 
very pretty!—S. T. CoLerwwce, 1827. 


Tue English have a morbid habit of 
petting and praising foreigners of any 
sort, to the unjust disparagement of their 
own worthies.—S. T. CoLERIDGE, 1832. 
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Death Comes for the Flute 
Player 


by Allston A. Kisby 


A murderer’s PAST is one 


1B the flagged courtyard 
two hundred pairs of childish feet 
tramp to the harsh ‘Left right, left 
right’ of Lieutenant Rentzel, of His 
Majesty’s Grenadiers. His Prussian 
Majesty in person, a fat uncouth figure 
in a burgher’s dark clothes, watches 
gloomily from the terrace. He gnaws 
his thumb, scowling at the children as 
they file by him. 

‘Halt!’ 

‘Corporal Frederick, again you are 
out of step.’ 

Corporal Frederick drops his 
wooden musket, which, light as it is, 
makes his arms ache. He turns an 
agonized face towards his father. The 
five - year-old child is whey - faced, 
slightly crook-backed, weak and ailing 
from some insidious malady the doctors 
can neither discover nor cure. The 
King recognizes no physical infirmity. 
He knows of only one medicine — the 
cudgel. His Royal Majesty reaches 
for his cane, and in a moment the boy’s 
shrill screams ring through the court- 
Yardseneers 


eternal PRESENT.— Talfourd. 


On a fine August morning in the 
year 1784 the old man rode out to the 
Silesian manceuvres. Accompanying 
him were His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, General La Fayette, Lord 
Cornwallis, scores of lesser fry, followed 
by an enormous entourage. 

The flute-player was then seventy- 
two. The miracle was that he had 
lived so long, for during the past thirty 
years he had abused his insignificant 
physique almost beyond belief. It was 
a marvel that he had survived the 
hazard of one of his campaigns. In 
the Seven Years’ War he had undergone 
the rigours and hardships of the field 
with less consideration for his bodily 
comfort than the meanest of his men. 
His bed was an iron cot, sometimes a 
blanket on wet earth. After the war 
he had his little soldier’s cot transferred 
to the palace because he found it 
impossible to rest his weary limbs in 
the great beds of the royal household. 
He spent whole days in the saddle in 
the worst of weathers, perched like 
a tattered old falcon on his huge 
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black mare. Before Schweidnitz he 
had lived for five months in water- 
logged trenches, where a stream ‘which 
served the double purpose of wash- 
ing and drinking’ flowed under his 
bed. 

He had an aversion to water. 
For many years he never bathed or 
washed. A dampened towel was 
suffered to touch his face once a day. 
Water, said the philosopher, was an 
unnecessary luxury, and too frequent 
washing impoverished the blood. Con- 
stant exposure to wind and rain, sun 
and frost had given him a brick-red 
complexion, lined and furrowed and 
blotched with ingrained dirt. 

His clothes were in keeping. Once 
when Catt, his valet, brought him half 
a dozen new pairs of ruffles from 
Berlin, he deliberately cut them in 
halves and provided himself with a 
dozen pairs. 

‘What need have I of these long 
ruffles? I do not require them to be 
long or beautiful; you must have 
noticed that I have the bad habit of 
cleaning my pen on my ruffles. I am 
not particular. Look at my boots. 
You cannot say they are very elegant, 
or that they are made of the best 
European leather, but they suit me. 
And my coat; I tore it here at Schmir- 
sitz, and it was mended with white 
thread. My hat matches the rest of my 
clothing. It, too, is well-worn and old, 
and I like it a hundred times more 
than ifit were new. I do not hold with 
vanity or show. That is how I am. 
One thing, perhaps, might be a little 
better — my face. It always seems to 
be daubed with Spanish snuff. An 
abominable habit of mine, Catt — an 
‘abominable habit. Now, sir, you must 


confess I have something of a swinish 
air — confess now!’ 

Thus the Emperor to his lackey, 
which the latter passes on for posterity. 


There was a tremendous ovation 
when Frederick entered Breslau. 
Crowds of madly cheering citizens 
lined the narrow, cobbled streets. 
Prints hung in every window depicting 
Frederick at Rossbach with clouds of 
smoke —or glory — about his head, a 
dead horse underfoot, a broken cannon, 
lilliputian Austrians and Prussians stab- 
bing each other in the background, 
and printed beneath a verse of the 
battle hymn :— 


‘Look down, O God! Regard my cry! 
On Thee my hopes depend. 

I’m close beset without ally; 

Be Thou my shield and friend!” 


From doorways women waved 
their kerchiefs. Virgins leaned pre- 
cariously from attic windows. Men 
shouted until their voices cracked. 
But the little old man in the dirty, 
patched blue coat, the moulting plume, 
showed no emotion, to the vast wonder- 
ment of Professor Garve, of the Univer- 
sity, whom Frederick had sought out as 
a kindred philosopher. 

For at Sans Souci, Mene was sick, 
perhaps dying. And it was the image 
of Mene dying, alone, in that great 
palace, which haunted him. Biche had 
died before her, There had been others. 
Ten doctors had argued and quarrelled 
over Biche’s body. She had had no 
chance of recovery. She had gone 
with the rest; a little green mound on 
the sixth garden terrace, a little marble 
tablet. No quack doctors should touch 
Mene. Milk and delicate meat, in 
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conjunction with the earnest prayers 
of a philosopher would make her well, 
if she was to be well again. 

He could see her lying upon the 
blue satin canapé in his room, where 
the damask chair covers had been 
gnawed to shreds by her fine white 
teeth, and where the carpet had been 
stained and fouled by her food. 

He had left orders for a Stafette to 
be sent daily with news of her condition 
as long as he remained in Silesia. 


The crowds howled and cheered 
themselves hoarse. His Highness and 
La Fayette smiled and bowed; an 
extraordinary display of feeling, they 
thought. How these Prussians must 
love their King! Frederick might 
have been alone in the midst of a vast 
desert, for all the notice he paid to the 
yelling multitude. ‘Glory is vain,’ he 
thought. ‘Did men ever merit praise? 
They were praised merely because they 
made such a clamour. Praise from the 
canaille!’ 

‘Surely, Your Majesty,’ remon- 
strated Garve, knowing that Frederick 
always allowed a man of learning a 
certain intimacy. ‘Surely, sire, you do 
not regard your loyal citizens of 
Breslau, the masses who gave you such 
a sincere welcome, as canaille?’ 

‘Why not, why not?’ countered 
Frederick testily. ‘Stick an old monkey 
on a horse and let him ride through 
your streets — crowds will flock round 
him in the same fashion.’ 


The great review of troops was held 
on the plain to the south of the city. 
Frederick watched the manceuvres 
from his horse. His generals were 
quick to realize that the old war-bird 


had lost none of his cunning. And 
when one of the wretched ‘shoemakers’ 
made a palpable blunder, he soon dis- 
covered that Old Fritz had forgotten 
none of his curses. Frederick might 
have enjoyed himself drilling his miser- 
able officers if Mene’s condition had 
shown some improvement. But every 
despatch had been the same; no 
marked change for good or ill. ; 

After four tiring days in clouds of 
dust cast up by wheeling squadrons, 
rain came. It rained for six hours 
without intermission. The heavy grey 
downpour obscured the evolutions, 
except from the eyes of the little old 
man on the black horse. The dry 
plain became a sea of mud, churned up 
by hooves and wheels. Horses steamed 
and splashed almost belly deep in the 
mire. Cannon stuck and overturned. 
Uniforms were bespattered and defiled. 
The gay plumes sank bedraggled on to 
the hunched shoulders of their wearers. 
The men blundered and _ staggered 
through the mud. Frederick directed 
operations from the back of his great 
black mare, crouched there in the 
hissing rain, his huge bony head 
twisted a little to the right, a grim 
smile on his lips. He watched every 
evolution, using his biting tongue on 
his drenched officers. The generals 
cursed and raved; but what could they 
do when Old Fritz refused to leave the 
field, but sat there, without his cloak, 
forcing them to conduct their move- 
ments as if it were a real battlefield? 
Soaked to the skin, shaking with cold, 
his hands blue and numb, the old man 
stayed until the very end, sneering and 
cursing the ‘shoemakers’ he was turning 
into real soldiers. 

That evening at table, where he 
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insisted on acting the host, the old man 
was in a high fever. But the next day 
he completed the manceuvres and 
straightway began the homeward jour- 
ney. Bad news had come from Sans 
Souci. Mene was dying. Mene was 
dying, and he was not with her. 

When he reached Sans Souci he 
found that Mene was dead. She had 
been buried. He was too late. The 
philosopher gave an_ extraordinary 
order. An order which, even in those 
days of unquestioning obedience, had 
to be repeated twice, angrily, before it 
was carried out. Was old Fritz going 
mad? The whisper ran round the 
palace. Mene was to be disinterred. 

Frederick watched the yellow earth 
being removed, standing on the spot 
he had reserved for his own grave. He 
carried the little corpse to his untidy 
apartment while lackeys watched in 
wide-eyed amazement. He placed the 
body on a cushion of blue silk. He 
turned and locked the door on Catt, 
who had followed him open-mouthed. 
The door remained fastened the whole 
of that day. No one dared interrupt 
for strange sounds could be heard 
through the closed door. The sound of 
an old man sobbing. The sound of an 
old man’s voice praying, though of the 
scene within the room and of the names 
of the gods to whom he prayed we can 
only conjecture. 

This old man possessed one of the 
clearest and finest intellects of his age 
-—of any age. Years before he had 
written a treatise against Machiavelli. 
He and Voltaire had corresponded in 
verse, lauding each other to the skies. 


He was sobbing himself into hysteria. 


- over a dead dog, a little Italian grey- 
hound, whose body was stiff and cold, 


and whose skin was defiled with the 
yellow earth of her tomb. 

In all his long life Frederick had 
but three loves. His sister Wilhelmine, 
to whose memory he had erected a 
Temple of Friendship in the park at 
Sans Souci, the very stones of which 
had been cemented with his tears. 
Then there was his youthful com- 
panion Katte, who had been executed 
before his eyes by his father’s orders. 
And lastly were the little Italian grey- 
hounds, now, alas, a row of green 
mounds on the garden terrace. And 
he loved these best. There was no 
woman. Frederick had never loved a 
woman. ‘After all,’ he used to say, ‘a 
Marquise de la Pompadour would cost 
me a good deal more and would 
neither be so fond nor so faithful as my 
dogs.’ 

Mene was stiff and cold. Her fine 
coat was stained with soil. Her jaws 
were tightly clenched and snarling. 
Already there hovered over her corpse 
the sick-sweet stench of decay. He 
would never hear her voice again. He 
would never feel her delicate fore-paws 
on his knees when he sat at table. 


A month later Frederick had his 
first skirmish with death. On Sep- 
tember 18th he had an apoplectic 
seizure, the dreaded family curse of the 
Hohenzollerns. He knew that this was 
the preliminary skirmish of the battle, 
which in the end he was bound to lose. 
But he had no intention of succumbing 
at the initial attack. 

He had made certain provisions 
against his defeat. The Philosopher is 
never caught unready, even by so un- 
welcome a guest as Death. 

‘I have lived as a Philosopher,’ he 
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wrote, ‘and I wish to be buried as 
becomes a Philosopher, without pomp 
orceremony. Should I die in Berlin or 
Potsdam, I do not wish to be exposed 
to the idle curiosity of my people. I 
wish to be buried at midnight of the 
third day after my death. I wish to be 
carried to Sans Souci by the light of a 
lantern, no one following my corpse 
but the men who carry my coffin and 
to be quietly buried in the Garden of 
Sans Souci.’ 

The old warrior was forced into 
his bed, his little soldier’s cot. But his 
doctors found him an obstinate patient. 
He regarded all doctors as quacks and 
murderers. His first words to the 
great Zimmermann were: ‘How many 
churchyards have you filled, Herr 
Doktor?’ He refused their medicines, 
cut short their long-involved remon- 
strances with sneers and gibes. Only 
by frightening him could they get him 
to obey: their lightest recommenda- 
tions. 

Frederick had made up his mind 
that he was suffering from asthma and 
gout. The asthma did not matter very 
much, it merely shortened his breath a 
little and made him cough. But the 
gout was making his legs useless. The 
right foot was swelling, and it hurt 
abominably. It was gout. He spent 
most of his time in trying to make his 
doctors believe in his gout. But they 
would not be convinced, neither would 
they suggest any other possibility, and 
this maddened the irascible old man. 
Nevertheless the King had his way. 
All his subjects knew that Old Fritz 
was suffering from gout. 

But in March, 1785, the gout 
suddenly grew worse. Both feet and 
Jegs became swollen, His arms in- 
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creased in size. His hands became 


“useless. The Philosopher had to submit 


to the indignity of having his food cut 
up and placed in his mouth by a 
servant. This was gall, the like of 
which he. had never imagined. It 
was no longer a skirmish; the battle 
was joined. 

‘I consider I have served my term,’ 
he wrote with difficulty when strength 
had partially returned to his hands. 
‘My time is passed. I shall die soon.’ 
But this feeling of despair was only 
momentary. 

As the spring advanced he became 
worse. Erysipelas broke out. He was 
in a constant fever. It was then that 
the doubts he had managed to still 
before refused to be quieted. Could 
it be only gout, his enormous legs and 
fearful abdominal pain? Was it merely 
gout? 

His Majesty’s doctors, Selle, Cothe- 
nius, Frese and Theden looked very 
wise, but said little, nothing definite. 
The King must persevere with their 
medicines. But Frederick would have 
nothing to do with their filthy concoc- 
tions. When the diabolical quartette 
appeared at his bedside, with long 
solemn faces he howled curses, calling 
them ghouls, imbeciles, murderers, until 
his voice cracked or until he was 
silenced by a fit of coughing. And in 
spite of their earnest entreaties he 
refused to curb his appetite. His 
palate had been hopelessly ruined in 
the hardships and rigours of his in- 
numerable campaigns. Now he could 
only enjoy foods cooked in excessively 
hot spices. After practically every 
meal his frail body was torn apart by 
deathly sickness. Then the doctors 
had to run to give him ease. When 
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they had gone their draughts were 
thrown away. 

Doctor Selle at length lost his 
temper. ‘Your Majesty imagines he is 
suffering from gout,’ be began silkily. 
“Has it ever occurred to you, sire, that 
your disease may not be gout at all? 
These swellings and pains are not 
caused by gout. Hasn’t Your Majesty 
ever thought that it might perhaps be 
something else — dropsy?’ 

Dropsy! Frederick was appalled. 
His father had suffered the agonies of 
dropsy for five years. Five years of 
torture. Pah! they were trying to 
frighten him. Selle was a fool, a 
charlatan, a regicide. It couldn’t be 
dropsy. It was not dropsy. 

Selle and his infamous colleagues 
were driven from Potsdam with a cloud 
of curses. In a few days all his people 
knew that the King was stricken with 
dropsy. Mirabeau, the revolutionary 
living in Berlin at the time, wrote 
that it was Frese who inadvertently 
made the knowledge public. 

The dust of their departure had 
hardly settled in the long avenue before 
Frederick was half mad with fear. Yet 
he would not recall them. He was at 
grips with the Enemy. 

Death! He, the Philosopher of 
Sans Souci, was dying. He had seen 
death in many forms. He had shed 
tears over the hideous obscenity of the 
battlefield. As a young man he had 
seen Katte’s severed head leap from 
his shoulders. He had often dis- 
coursed with Voltaire on the nature of 
Death in the abstract. Voltaire had 
discovered death seven years before. 
Now it was to be a reality, growing 
menacing each day, each 
moment, like a monstrous winged 
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shadow spreading across the sky. He 
had plenty of time for thought. He re- 
membered the battlefield at Leuthen. 
A headless grenadier propped against a 
broken wheel. Dead horses. A woun- 
ded mare screaming. Dead men with 
their faces turned skyward, their bodies 
naked and greenish under the empty 
stars. A dead camp-follower, naked 
also, her breasts torn off. He remem- 
bered the song of the victorious Prus- 
sians on that field of gashed and 
plundered corpses. ‘Mun danket alle 
Gott’ God! Wilhelmine had died, 
Biche, Mene, and_ soon — Frederick. 
Soon he was to be a name, a sound on 
men’s lips, a sound synonymous with 
ghoul, murderer, mad-philosopher. 
Years before he had contemplated 
suicide. Now that remembrance came 
to him. He recollected, with a twisted 
smile of self-mockery, how he had 
written to his sister: ‘If the house in 
which I live is full of smoke, haven’t I 
the right to move out of it? Why 
shouldn’t my soul move out of my body 
when the latter is smoky? I have been 
brought into the world without being 
asked for my permission, therefore no 
one has a right to hinder my departure 
from the world when it no longer 
pleases me.’ He had written to 
Voltaire on the subject, quoting, to 
enforce his argument for self-murder 
the manner of the death of Socrates, of 
Seneca and of Petronius Arbiter. Con- 
stantly Frederick had carried on his 
person a small phial of poison. He 
even went so far as to toy with the idea 
of a suicide pact with Wilhelmine. It 
was Voltaire who finally dissuaded him. 
Now he was nearing a most unphilo- 
sophical and a most unlovely death. 
But dropsy; it could not be dropsy! 
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In April, thinking the end very 
near, he was carried to Sans Souci. 
Sans Souci in the midst of its great 
park of noble beeches, its sacred Temple 
of Friendship housing the ghost of 
Wilhelmine, its busts of the Roman 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus — 
divine philosopher, its garden terrace 
where his dogs lay buried, each with a 
commemorative marble tablet. Johann 
Sebastian Bach, cantor of the Thomas 
Kirche of Leipzig had made the lofty 
rooms echo and pulsate with his 
music. Sans Souci. 

Twelve months went by in a haze 
of dreams and memories, scenes re- 
lived, battles refought. Slowly and 
steadily Frederick became more and 
more helpless. The death grapple 
tightened. He went through his work 
as usual, beginning the day at four 
when Von Rohdich came for the parole. 
No foreign power guessed that Frede- 
rick the Great was at bay. Sans Souci 
was a hive of activity. 

Then Frederick remembered Dr. 
Zimmermann, physician to His English 
Majesty George III. On June 8th, 
1786, the King wrote:— 


‘FREDERICK to GEORG RITTER 
VON ZIMMERMANN, — For eight 
months I have been badly attacked 
with asthma. My own doctors are 
fools. They give me their most 
powerful drugs, but instead of bring- 
ing relief they have «actually made 
my illness worse. The reputation of 
your skill is known throughout Nor- 
thern Europe. I should feel happy 
indeed if you could come here for 
fifteen days so that I could consult 
you.’ 

Frederick did not mention dropsy. 
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Zimmermann arrived at Sans Souci 
on the twenty-fourth. He found the old 
King sprawled in a huge armchair with 
his back to the wall. His enormously 
swollen legs rested on a_tabouret. 
He still wore his old blue coat. His 
linen was ragged and filthy. His face 
had lengthened and twisted farther to 
the right. 

‘You find me very ill, Herr Doktor,’ 
croaked Frederick. 

‘But I see no diminution of the fire 
and strength in Your Majesty’s eye,’ 
was the astute rejoinder. 

‘Nevertheless I am very ill. I have 
changed very much.’ 

‘Europe does not know that Your 
Majesty is very ill.’ 

‘My affairs are conducted in their 
usual way,’ said Frederick proudly. 

‘You prolong your life by rising at 
four o’clock each morning.’ 

‘I never rise Herr Doktor, for I 
never go to bed. My nights are spent 
in this armchair.’ 

When Zimmermann examined his 
patient he found his legs swollen beyond 
belief, with water to the loins. His 
body was terribly emaciated. There 
were traces of water in the chest. 

‘Is it possible to cure me?’ gasped 
the old man. 

‘To relieve you, sire, I hope.’ 

‘My legs may be a little swollen, 


but I am not dropsical. It is 
asthma. I do not have dropsy,’ he 
pleaded. 


But Zimmermann was not to be 
drawn. 

‘What you have not now you may 
have later. We must do everything to 
ward off the danger of dropsy.’ 

‘Iam not afraid of danger. Danger 
never frightened me. But I do not 
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wish to suffer. Pain horrifies me. I 
must have some relief, immediately.’ 

‘This is something I wish Your 
Majesty with all my heart. But my 
medicines may not give you the relief 
you crave.’ 

“Then let matters go as they please. 
Ido not fear death. I was never afraid 
of death—but I dread pain; I fear 
pain.” 


Zimmermann knew that there 
could be no question of a cure, and the 
very remotest possibility of any tempo- 
rary relief. For a time Frederick 
dutifully obeyed his new physician. 
Then his obstinacy broke out again, 
and he indulged his enormous appetite 
with highly indigestible dishes. This 
brought on a severe sickness, and a 
penitent Frederick promised to curb 
his dietary aberrations. But the same 
evening he consumed a meal of terrify- 
ing proportions. To spur his jaded 
palate he commenced with a table- 
spoonful of nutmeg and another, of 
stuffed ginger, followed by a highly 
spiced soup. Then came a gargantuan 
joint of beef cooked in the Russian 
manner, and a dish of Prussian peas, 
probably the most indigestible of all 
vegetables — washed down with a pint 
of raw brandy. There were half a 
dozen varieties of Italian cheeses which 
had been soaked in garlic juice and 
baked in butter, swimming in a concoc- 
tion of the hottest Indian spices. 

Frederick overate and fell asleep 
at the table among the ruins of his 
feast. His guests were afraid to move 
lest they should disturb the snoring 
philosopher. Suddenly he stirred and 
_ woke up feeling deathly sick. Zimmer- 
mann was summoned. He found his 


patient in a state of complete collapse, 
‘an old carcase, fit for the dunghill.’ 

Frederick swallowed oil of dande- 
lion, though he detested the vile drug. 
Next day he felt relieved, so much so 
that he was hoisted on the back of his’ 
great horse Condé. For an hour he 
rode slowly round the park between the 
beeches. But he was carried home 
worse than ever. 

Again Zimmermann remonstrated 
with his unruly patient. Unless he 
pulled himself together and took more 
care of himself he would die. How 
could he expect his worn-out physique 
to withstand the strain of the violent 
sickness which always followed his 
ridiculous meals. 

Frederick snorted and_ cursed. 
Dying! He would show the damned 
quacks that there was nothing wrong 
with his insides. He would show 
Doctor grave-filler Zimmermann what 
he thought of his nauseous’ potions and 
his confounded advice. He would eat 
exactly what he pleased. Pah, dying! 

Forthwith the philosopher pro- 
ceeded to gorge a tremendous meal of a 
countless array of dishes seasoned with 
ginger, garlic and asafcetida. 


Zimmermann left on July 12th, 
and by that date the dropsy had in- 
vaded the belly and chest. Now that 
there could be no question of the 
nature of his disease, Frederick recalled 
Selle, who operated immediately, mak- 
ing an incision in the right thigh, 
without, however, giving the King 
much relief. 

The King was dying. 

Mirabeau records in his diary on 
August 2nd: ‘The King is exceedingly 
chilly, and is continually enveloped in 
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furs and feather beds. He has not 
entered his bed these six weeks, but is 
moved from one armchair to another, 
where he rests tolerably well, lying 
upon his right side.’ 

On August roth the philosopher 
saw the face of his adversary, and knew 
that his defeat was not far off. 

That day he wrote his farewell to 
his sister Charlotte. 

‘The old must give place to the 
young,” he sang, ‘so that each genera- 
tion may find room clear for it; and 
Life, if we examine strictly what its 
course is, consists in seeing one’s fellow 
creatures die and be born.’ 

On August 15th Frederick began 
his day at five o’clock in the morning. 
He wore his threadbare blue coat and 
his crushed hat with its moulting 
feather. His legs were propped in 
front of him on a stool. His face had 
shrunken; the skin was the colour of 
grimy parchment. His eyes were 
bright and darting, like the eyes of a 
fierce, old, battle-scarred falcon. . . . 

Generals, ministers, envoys and 
secretaries throng about the little 
twisted figure. His hands tremble like 
leaves as he holds the dispatches. It is 
almost impossible for him to think 
clearly enough to dictate orders to his 
two secretaries. When they place 
documents before him for his signature 
he cannot control the pen. They have 
to guide his fingers over the paper. 
Among other things he arranges a 
grand review of troops to take place at 
Potsdam. He intends to be present in 
person, he informs them. They stand, 
grave and silent. None will meet his 
eye. Frederick repeats his intention 
angrily, and glares round at the ring of 


solemn averted faces. As he glares the 
faces swim together and_vanish into 
blackness. His head falls back in a 
swoon. 

Next morning when Von Rohdich 
presents himself for the parole, he finds 
the King surrounded by half a dozen 
frightened lackeys. Frederick has col- 
lapsed in his chair. His head is twisted 
sideways on his shoulder. His face is 
grey, twitching with pain. The livid 
lips are open, flecked with saliva, 
writhing as he gasps for breath. The 
eyes roll with an expression it is impos- 
sible to fathom. <A few indescribable 
sounds bubble from the throat when 
the old man tries to speak. 

Von Rohdich is overcome. He 
kisses the cold, motionless hand. A 
tear splashes on the withered skin. 

The Councillors arrive. But the 
King remains speechless. Only by the 
terrible intensity of those eloquent eyes 
can it be guessed what efforts the dying 
man is making to regain his voice. 

Darkness is coming upon him. 
The darkness of Eternity. It will 
engulf him as it engulfed Katte. What 
was the Philosopher thinking? Futility? 
Was he thinking of Mene, of Wilhel- 
mine, of Voltaire and the Beaux 
Esprits, or of the half million he had 
driven to death in the Seven Years’ 
War? 

The darkness descends. But a few 
more hours the feeble struggle goes on. 
The will is indomitable. 

Suddenly the eyes open. 
intense fixity has gone. 
calm. 

There is a noise in his ears, music. 
The sound of the flute, but played by 


no mortal musician:— 


The 
They are 
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And as Wilhelmine’s hand touches his wrist he whispers: ‘The mountain 


is past.’ 


OVERHEARD 


I am quite sure that no dangers are to be 
feared by England from the disannexing 
and independence of Ireland at all com- 
parable with the evils which have been, 
and yet will be, caused to England by 
the Union. We have never received one 
particle of advantage from our association 
with Ireland, whilst we have in many most 
vital particulars violated the principles of 
the British constitution solely for the 
purpose of conciliating the Irish agitators, 
and of endeavouring — a vain endeavour — 
to find room for them under the same 
government. Mr. Pitt has received great 
credit for effecting the Union; but I 
believe it will sooner or later be discovered 
that the manner in which, and the terms 
upon which he effected it, made it the 
most fatal blow that was ever levelled 
against the peace and prosperity of 
England.—S. T. Corzripce, 1831. 


In the present age it is next to impossible 
to predict from specimens, however favour- 
able, that a young man will turn out a 
great poet, or rather a poet atall. Poetic 
taste, dexterity in composition, and inge- 
nious imitation, often produce poems that 
are very promising in appearance. But 
genius, or the power of doing something 
new, is another thing.—S. T. CoLERIpDGE, 
1830. 


REALLY, the metre of some of the modern 
poems I have read bears about the same 
relation to metre properly understood 
that dumb-bells do to music; both are for 
exercise, and pretty severe too, I think.— 
S. T. Coterince, 1830. 


In politics, what begins in fear usually ends 
in folly—S. T. Co.eriwcez, 1830. 
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Mud 
by Richard Church 


jee years ago 

My generation learned 

To be afraid of mud. 

We watched its vileness grow, 
Deeper and deeper churned 
From earth, spirit, and blood. 


From earth, sweet-smelling enough 
As moorland, field, and coast; 
Firm beneath the corn, 

Noble to the plough; 

Purified by frost 

Every winter morn. 


From blood, the invisible river 
Pulsing from the hearts 

Of patient man and beast. 
The healer and life-giver; 

The union of parts; 

The meaning of the feast. 


From spirit, which is man 
In triumphant mood, 
Conqueror of fears, 
Alchemist of pain 
Changing bad to good; 
Master of the Spheres. 


Earth, the king of space, 
Blood, the king of time, 
Spirit, their lord and god, 
All tumbled from their place, 
All trodden into slime, 

All mingled into mud. 
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A Defence of Elia 
by Elian 


CHARLES LAMB DIED 27 DECEMBER 1834 


Al ies keeping of centenaries 
is always a chancy business. If one 
consider, as one well may, that those 
who co-operate in that piety are them- 
selves enthusiasts how can one expect 
to escape the charge of insufficiency? 
Every man, thinking on his favourite 
toast, would sooner drain his own 
goblet than regard another quenching 
his eager thirst; and each man can 
pour out his own aqueous dilution, if 
he dare, to mingle with the spirit of 
Charles Lamb. There are others whom 
any centenary sends hastily to the 
black-wash bucket. ‘What! a hundred 
years dead, and still talked about! Still, 
plague take him, read to our detri- 
ment, still respected, still loved! Let 
me at him, for I warrant I can find 
something damnably unmodish in the 
fellow. He probably wore his buttons 
on the wrong side of his coat, and had 
an execrable taste in neck-wear.’ Were 
it not for those, indeed, who read but to 
find fault and visit shrines only for a 
convenience, we might perhaps best 
celebrate centenaries in silence, or in a 
convivial meeting of agrcement on the 
merits of genius. Yet this would be a 
poor tribute to Charles Lamb. No one 
would better understand the deni- 


grators of Elia than himself: a man of 
universal acceptance is a man of poor 
character, and an author without 
enemies is an author without savour. 
The fact that most of the unfavourable 
judgements on his work and character, 
called forth by his centenary, arise from 
a profound ignorance of what he tried 
to do and a profounder misunderstand- 
ing of what he was, would not have dis- 
turbed Lamb in the least. He was used 
to fools in his lifetime; and he could 
himself, when he wished, analyse his 
faults and his perversities far more 
shrewdly than the modern critic. That 
his style was artificial he knew well 
enough; but he had something which 
he could turn into artifice. That his 
work was an escape he would admit: 
why not? He did not live in a dry 
vacuity; but had something to escape 
from, and, as we know, a rare country 
into which he could take himself and 
us. 

As I thought of how great a 
burden he had the genius to shift from 
his shoulders for a while, how rich and 
dark an experience he had to transmute 
into golden fancy and fantasy, what a 
world of hard fact he used for his 
imaginative flights, I thought I would 
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revisit the scenes of Lamb’s life with 
which, when I was a boy, I was most 
familiar. I was born within a mile of 
Colebrooke Cottage, and have often 
gazed through the railings to look at 
the waters which so startlingly closed 
over the head of George Dyer, and have 
seen in fancy the sexagenarian poet, 
rescued from the incontinent stream 
and sitting by the fire, his colossal legs 
sparsely covered by a pair of Lamb’s 
exiguous knee-breeches. For love of 
Lamb, I reverenced that inn, ‘The 
Angel,’ ‘now so deplorably pushed out 
of the heavenly places into a den of 
Lyons; and I wandered round the then 
degenerate theatre of Sadler’s Wells, 
and paced the pavement of Camden 
Passage where Lamb may have seen the 
wild figure of Alexander Cruden, the 
Great Corrector. Lamb’s Islington is 
no more. Not only has there been the 
zodiacal decline of its ancient hostelry 
—Cruden I fear is forgotten in Camden 
Passage; Sadler’s Wells theatre is 
restored nobly to the drama; but has 
scarcely yet the uproarious character 
that’ belongs only, among London 
theatres, to the Old Vic. Worse than 
this,. those who live in Islington now 
talk glibly of themselves as Londoners; 
the green places are enclosed and forget 
the country, and that great water which 
Sir Hugh Myddleton gave to his city — 
the water which Lamb looked on at 
Islington, at Blakeswell and Widford, 
at Enfield, and at Edmonton, that 
noble stream, the New River, runs for 
nearly all its course ignominiously in 
pipes. 

There is, however, a short stretch 
of the river in Canonbury, where, 
sluggish and disheartened, the water 
still remembers its springs, and invites 


the country. To that stretch, looking 
for Elia, I betook me. What happened, 
then, may if you like be explained 
according to Mr. J. W. Dunne’s theory 
of time — but it will not be so explained 
by me (not through lack of will, let me 
hasten to add, but through lack of 
understanding). For those who would 
prefer a more rationalistic theory it 
would be only fair to mention that 
when I paid this visit of tribute and 
expectation to the New River as it 
washes the Douglas Road at Canon- 
bury, I was still under the subjection of 
the Russian influenza — a malady which 
tends, I have been told, to exercise a 
heightening effect on the bodily tem- 
perature and the mental condition of 
the patient. Well, whether in the fever 
or out of the fever I know not, I made 
my journey to that sacred stream. 
Opposite the garden of a house I 
stopped, ambitious of the railings. 
There was the garden in which, 
against his advice, I had sometimes 
as a child read in the Essays of Elia. 
There was the conservatory in which 
grew a vine that boasted some nepotic 
relation to the Great Vine at Hampton 
Court, and yielded grapes not inferior 
to those which burden that royal plant. 
There were the banks where once, an 
eager and esurient youngster, I lay upon 
my belly and endeavoured to acquire 
the retiring minnow, the darting stickle- 
back, or the mud-protected crayfish. 
There was my grandfather’s country 
home from which, in the days scarcely 
sullied by income-tax and through 
roads innocent of the flagrancies of the 
internal-combustion engine, he would 
drive his dog-cart or ride his nag to 
conduct the affairs of the Inland 
Revenue at Somerset House by the 
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Thames. The temptation was too 
great for me. Age and Sir Robert 
Peel’s agents forgotten, I was up and 
over the railings to be closer to those 
dear dirty waters which are still 
destined to be changed, for those rash 
enough to take such liquid internally, 
into the clear potable that sparkles in 
our carafes. I gazed, englamoured, 
forgetting all about Elia and the past. 
And the past and Elia were present 
with me. 

The moment I had scaled those 
railings — whether by squeezing through 
or leaping over I cannot truthfully say 
—I must have been invested with the 
privilege of invisibility. On the further 
side of the road I could hear the tramp 
and see the figures of those who re- 
turned from stool and desk to their 
misconceived flatlets or first-floors fur- 
nished. The postman paced busily by, 
with one knock serving a round half- 
dozen of correspondents; and from a 
few hardily open windows pithed 
voices in the patois of Portland Place 
gave warning of what the noonday 
news-sheet had already informed those 
Londoners who still retain the power 
and the habit of reading. For them I 
was not. Occasionally a more alert 
passer-by, hearing the splash in the 
water as I idly shuffled a clod into the 
river, turned round and muttered 
‘Frog’, and hurried on: but I was 
unseen and unmolested, as I stood 
there, on the edge of the water from 
Amwell spring, and meditated on Elia 
and his essays. 

I was not surprised at this im- 
munity. Was it not in this very road 
of Douglas that, some thirty-nine years 

ago, I had stood in sunshine on this 
‘same spot, talking of days gone by to 


one of the guardians of the river, and 
we, warm and comfortable in that 
sunshine, had watched thick rain and 
harsh hailstones pelt on the pavement 
not two yards distant? There was 
always something magical about the 
road. Dusk began to fall. While there 
was still light in the western sky, and 
while the water still held something of 
the day, I heard a stammering voice 
just behind me. There was a small 
dark figure, unspeakably thin, clad in 
old-fashioned, rusty clothes, buckle 
shoes, no hat, a face imperfectly shaven, 
a big nose in braggart charge of a shy, 
sensitive mouth, eyes that looked 
through what they looked at, and which 
smiled while they scanned me, and 
penetrated. Luck, or fortunate train- 
ing, elicitated the right comment. 
‘Mr. Lamb,’ I exclaimed. He made a 
bow, and took out his snuff-box, 
gravely, proffering a pinch. ‘Prince’s 
Own,’ I murmured shyly as, taking his 
‘Irish blackguard’, I produced my own 
box. “Tut, boy’, he answered, ‘an over- 
bearing mixture scarce tolerable save 
to the nostrils of His obesity.’ ‘Yet Mr. 
Fox,’ I was bold enough to murmur. 
‘Y’re right, boy — I'll take a pinch in 
honour of Fox and the Revolution.’ 
So, trembling at the honour vouch- 
safed to me, I stood and snuffed with 
Charles Lamb. 

We were silent for some minutes, 
he looking gravely and despondently at 
the water, I looking reverently at him. 
Then, with a twinkle, he said, ‘Even 
this paltry measure of water reminds 
me that I have not drunk to-day. 
There should be a tavern near here — 
“The Marquess of Granby” — let us go 
there, and you shall tell me who you are 
that remember this melancholy rivulet, 
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and why you pay it, as I see you do, 
the honour of so intense a regard.’ 

Here was a quandary. How could 
I explain to Mr. Lamb that we now 
lived under a pestilent paternalism 
which decreed that, during certain 
hours of the day, a man might not 
drink excepting tea, coffee, or minerals? 
How indeed was it possible to expound 
the character of the strange liquors dis- 
guised under that last vocable? He 
saw my hesitation, and his very frown 
had a stammer in it. 

‘No s-s-s-nuff-taker, surely, can be 
addicted to that vile heresy which pro- 
pounds that the only drink is this 
f-f-f-luid? Ifso . . .?’ and his hand on 
my shoulder threatened an immersion 
as undesired as it would have been 
undeserved. 

‘God forbid!’ said I. ‘I was weaned 
long years ago and only look on milk 
when it is puncht and on water when 
it is heavily corrected. But our London 
taverns will not open their doors for 
another hour or so!’ 

‘And who the d-d-d-evil ever shut 
them?’ asked Mr. Lamb. 

To which I, ‘I beg you, Mr. Lamb, 
do not let me waste these precious 
moments in denunciatory exposition of 
the inept extravagancies of our legis- 
lators. If you will so far honour me as 
to come to my chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, we may sit by a good fire of coals, 
and I will brew what you will.’ 

His eye clouded and a smile of 
melancholy recollection was on his lips 
when I said ‘Lincoln’s Inn’. ‘Lincoln’s 
Inn,’ he murmured, ‘you have cham- 
bers in Lincoln’s Inn? I could wish,’ 
with a sigh, ‘it was the Inner Temple; 
but there, that will mean nothing to 
you, boy!’ 


‘Nothing to me,’ I burst out, em- 
boldened by this incredible modesty; 
‘nothing tome! Why, sir, for your sake 
the Temple has been hallowed to 
thousands, more hallowed than ever it 
was, since the bad Pope in his greed 
slandered and destroyed that noble and 
gallant order The Templars. The 
Temple! Your Temple?’ And I went 
on, ‘Do you remember how you wrote: 


“TI was born, and passed the first 
seven years of my life, in the Temple. 
Its church, its halls, its gardens, its 
fountain, its river, I had almost said, 
for in those young years what was 
the king of rivers to me but a stream 
that watered our pleasant places? — 
these are of my oldest recollections. 
I repeat, to this day, no verses to 
myself more frequently or with 
kindlier emotion, than those of Spen- 
ser where he speaks of this spot. 


‘There when they came, whereas 
those bricky towers, 

The which on Themmes brode aged 
back doth ride, 

There whylome wont the Templar 
Knights to bide 

Till they decayd through pride.’ ” 


‘Indeed it is the most elegant 
spot in the metropolis. What a transi- 
tion for a countryman visiting 
London for the first time — the 
passing from the crowded Strand or 
Fleet Street by unexpected avenues, 
into its magnificent, ample squares, its 
classic, green recesses! What acheer- 
ful, liberal look hath that portion ofit, 
which, from three sides, overlooks the 
greater gardens: that goodly pile : 


** ‘Of buildings strong, albeit of Paper 
hight,” 
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confronting, with massy contrast, 
the lighter, older, more fantastically 
shrouded one, named of Harcourt, 
with the cheerful Crown Office Row 
(place of my kindly engendure) right 
opposite the stately stream, which 
washes the garden foot with her yet 
scarcely trade polluted waters, and 
seems but just weaned from her Twic- 
kenham Naiades! A man would give 
something to have been born in such 
places.’ 


As I finished, a thought exanimate, 
I looked at my companion. There 
were tears in his eyes. He had seized 
me by the arm when I came to Spen- 
ser’s lines, and stood there with a ghost 
of a blush on that sallow cheek. 

‘B-b-b-boy,’ he stammered, ‘you 
have read the essays of Elia? Even in 
this 1-]-l-’ (I began to wonder how the 
word would end, could lousy have 
reached the country of the Shades?) 
‘In this lost London there are still 
those, who, as I loved to do, batten on 
old bookstalls, and take home forgotten 
or half-forgotten tomes, and find in 
them what their h-h-h-hearts have sung 
in the silence? There are?’ 

‘But, Mr. Lamb,’ I said, ‘you are 
not forgotten. Thousands read you. 
Your books are the subject of instruc- 
tion in our schools.’ (Lamb seemed to 
wince slightly at this.) ‘We are now 
keeping your centenary. As I say, for 
your sake and for Mr. William Blake’s, 
the Temple is again holy ground.’ 

Mr. Lamb staggered and looked at 
me long and incredulously. ‘B-b-b- 
Blake too! That superb, divine mad- 
man!’ Boy, I must hear more; and I 
must d-d-d-drink. Can we find a 
hackney carriage?’ 


During our brief journey to Lin- 
coln’s Inn-—Mr. Lamb complained 
that the horseless vehicle took an in- 
tolerable time longer than would a 
decent nag —I tried to tell him some- 
thing about his reputation with us. He 
listened, but was not convinced. He 
reminded me that the first edition of 
the Essays of Elia did not sell out in the 
twelve years between its publication in 
1823 and his death: and he found it 
difficult to credit its subsequent popu- 
larity. He inquired anxiously about 
Blake, and seemed more gratified at 
the poet’s increase in fame than in his 
own. ‘I was q-q-q-quaint,’ he kept 
muttering. ‘Blake was a great genius 
when he wasn’t a g-g-g-goose!’ 

In my room, seized by I know not 
what of caprice, I ventured to ask if I 
could demonstrate to him what the 
Americans had made of his favourite 
tipple gin, and I shook him a dry 
Martini. He swallowed it: and an- 
other: and a third. Then spoke. 

“There is a certain frivolous vola- 
tility about those toothfuls. I don’t 
b-b-b-believe there is a hiccup in a 
ha’porth. Shall we p-p-p-put the 
kettle on?’ 

I hadn’t the courage nor the tact- 
lessnéss — did not Lamb once, when he 
met a friend who looked down in the 
mouth, offer him a hundred pounds? — 
to enlighten him about the current 
price of gin. I fetched the kettle, and 
the Demarara and listened. 

There were altitudes in his con- 
versation, and profundities and flights 
of fancy and imaginative adventures; 
there were puns and pathos, there was 
scholarship and sly wisdom, glimpses 
into a past fascinated by that Caroline 
tongue, inquiries about what to him 
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was future, and to me was past and 


present. I found it hard to satisfy him: 
he was insatiable of information and 
made me pull down volume after volume 
consecrated either to his works, his 
times, or his memory. He was most 
pleased, I think, with Edmund Blun- 
den’s two books, with E. V. Lucas’s 
handsome edition of the Works and by 
the Gregynog Press fine reprint of Elia. 
This last reduced him to an amaze- 
ment of admiration. He had acquired 
a little more respect for the externals of 
a book than he had had in his earthly 
life, and he was lenient to my own 
careful bibliomania. Still I was a 
trifle uneasy as he handled that splen- 
did edition, until I caught myself 
thinking how ludicrous it was that I 
should try and protect Elia from 
Charles Lamb, and after that, be- 
trayed no anxiety as his snuff-taking 
fingers turned over the lovely pages. 
He would not be content until he had 
extracted from me the admission that 
there were certain wry-mouthed critics 
who were determined to black-wash his 
reputation —- people who could not 
bear his intimacy with Latin, who dis- 
dained his cheerfulness and, in effect, 
echoed the bilious abuse of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle. He remembered Carlyle — 
with amusement and a little anger be- 
cause he had thought him unmannerly 
to Bridget. 

‘He was an odd, awkward sort of 
Scotch person,’ he said, ‘and terribly 
afraid of enjoyment. I believed he had 
abandoned his religion, with the unto- 
ward consequence that he kept the 
Scotch Sabbath all the week, no longer 
attaching any sanctity to the one day. 
I’m afraid he saw that I regarded 
his wife — an intelligent, quick-spoken 


woman ~ as a provincial: it would not 
have mattered had she not been so 
pertly unmetropolitical.’ 

He turned over the pages of a 
modern essay on Charles Lamb: 

‘Yes,’ he murmured, ‘the Eccle- 
fechan child has his descendants: 
here’s the same spirit. This fellow 
cannot bear that reading should give a 
man any pleasure, or that it should be 
a delight or an entertainment. He dis- 
likes laughter, and would be superior 
with Addison — perhaps it is just as well, 
for when the jackass laughs it is time 
to escape from the resulting tumult.’ 

Mr. Lamb listened as I tried to tell 
him about some of our modern deve- 
lopments in literature; he was always 
ready with an apposite comparison, 
and could not be disconcerted even by 
an inspection of Mr. Joyce’s Work in 
Progress. Indeed in Mr. Joyce’s love of 
rhythm, and passion for strange words, 
he declared that he found an enthu- 
siasm akin to his own. 

Suddenly he asked me to leave him 
— ‘There are faces I would recall, and I 
shall do it more easily if you would 
leave me alone, here by the fire, with 
my snuff-box and my glass. And have 
you got ink and paper?’ I gave him 
what he asked, and went upstairs, 
where I fell asleep. I was aroused 
some hours later by the noise of the 
sporting of my oak. I hurried down. 
The lights were still on. The chair and 
table by the fire. A pile of books scat- 
tered on the floor and the sofa. And 
on the table some sheets of paper 
written in his clear, neat handwriting. 


In Defence of Elia 


That the fellow should be needing 
a defence more than a hundred years 
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after I had introduced him to the 
readers of the London Magazine is some- 
thing which was quite beyond my con- 
ception. His faults, such as they are, 
would, I had imagined, have been as 
forgotten as his name; and I did not 
suppose but that I could leave him to 
the dark protection of oblivion. I hope 
that his original, busy now, I trust, with 
the book-keeping of the blessed, may 
have some satisfaction in this vicarious 
immortality. I borrowed his name, 
idly, as I might have borrowed his pen 
or his pouncet-box, as we sat near one 
another in those important halls which 
I reached so late, and from which I 
went so early. What I had written as 
Charles Lamb had pleased a few friends 
and made a few friends, but had been 
not much liked by the general; so I 
decided on a false name to grace my 
measure. To speak truth, I was never 
besotted in my attachment to the name 
of Lamb, though, in defence of it, I 
once scandalized some by translating 
it into the celestial places; I was never 
eager for mutton, even in its infancy, 
and I wonder some of your ingenious 
modern critics have not discovered in 
my play Mr. H— a hidden declara- 
tion, not only of my love for sucking- 
pig, but a suppressed wish for a new 
name, scarcely disguised in my pre- 
ference for that noble animal and its 
crackling over any lamb, however 
delicate its fleece and tender its meat. 
Still, the name Bacon was already 
doubly occupied; Pigg and Hogg have 
no euphony for an essayist, and Boar 
has an unfortunate sound for any who 
aims to please by his writing. Elia had 
no claims made on it, except by my old 
colleague, and was free from associa- 
tions either thrasonical or unfortunate. 


It should be pronounced Ellia, though 
my old friend Howitt, in a fit of Cock- 
ney determination, for which I will not 
blame him, rhymes it to ‘desire’: and 
I understand that to-day those who 
used the word prefer to call it Elia, 
and neither I nor the old owner would 
object. Or perhaps—for I may as 
well hang for a pestilent punster — you 
might try Elia, which will give you in 
the possessive Elia’s — and Elias was a 
prophet. I vow there is something 
prophetic in my essays: by which I do 
not mean in the vulgar sense; they 
predict nothing, but they are the work 
of a man who had a vision, and was 
determined to share it, rather than of a 
man who had a theory and would not 
cease from proclaiming it. I notice 
that one of my pretty modern critics — 
of which there must, I swear, be more 
than I have been told of — complains 
that ‘I breathe in his ear,’ that ‘I am 
remote from centrality,’ that ‘I never 
require the reader to reorientate him- 
self’ and that I invented ‘the fake per- 
sonality’. From the tone of the essay 
in which I discovered these phrases I 
conceive that the author intended them 
all to be expressions of disapprobation. 
He would have done better to fami- 
liarize himself with the times in which 
I wrote, or even to have read some of 
the essays of Elia, instead of contenting 
himself — for I will gladly make this 
excuse for his ignorance — with what he 
has read about me. 

If I exacerbate him by breathing 
in his ear, it can only be because he is 


hard of hearing. To say that I am 


‘remote from centrality’ is a pretty 
obvious criticism of an author who 
professes to be eccentric. It would 
have been more profitable had this 
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critic discussed in what centrality con- 
sists, and whether there be any virtue in 
it or in eccentricity. The centre of 
what? His world, or mine, or that 
inferno’s where Judas and his com- 
panions are disconsolately centred in 
Hell’s jaws? I warrant that some who 
made no boast of being more than 
circumferential may be nearer the 
heart of things than the man whose 
brag it is he is in the middle. To boast 
of being central is like boasting of 
being normal-a sign of an uneasy 
superiority. Nor can I see how it can 
be safely asserted that an author never 
requires ‘the reader to re-orientate him- 
self’. It would seem to depend on 
where the reader’s east happens to De. 
If my critic merely means that no one 
has changed his opinions because of 
me, he lies; if he means that no man 
has changed his self after reading in 
Elia, he is a far wiser man than I could 
guess from the rest of his writing. To 
have put back into favour Burton, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Fuller, Marvell, Gow- 
ley, and John Donne may seem a light 
exercise to the young students of Cam- 
bridge; but it was not accomplished 
without a great deal of reasonably hard 
work. Then he will have it that I in- 
vented the fake personality. Who the 
devil is this chitterling from the Cam to 
say whether Elia’s personality was a 
fake or no? Can any man who 
examines himself find only one man 
in his skin, and that.always and alto- 
gether integral? Am I not in myself, 
is not any man who thinks at all, and 
dreams of what he thinks, more than 
one? Is it not a testimony of a central 
citadel, held perhaps difficultly and 
with danger, that a man admits to a 
division in himself? Has this child ever 


sojourned in Hoxton Madhouse, or 
taken a loved one again and again to 
those darknesses where a man learns 
the virtue and the valour of the mind’s 
unity, because he has gone in the dread 
of losing it? It was not I who said that 
no man can save his soul unless he lose 
it, but no doubt that authority is no 
longer acknowledged by those who find 
in the careful and over-conscious Addi- 
son a model of sense and maturity, 

I find it curious that others who 
protest — and there is to my mind some 
justice in their protest though little 
sense in their arguments — against the 
exaggerated homage now paid to Elia, 
should dislike in his essays qualities 
not dissimilar from those which they 
admire in their own favourites. I had 
a habit, innocent and not too serious, 
of incorporating in my prose snatches of 
other men’s work, echoes from poems I 
loved; and in rebellion against the dry 
and dusty pedestrianism of our Humes 
and our Adam Smiths, of writing in the 
longer and more ornate rhythms of an 
earlier prose. It is true I provided no 
notes for Elia, and, save for my La- 
tinisms, kept to the language of my 
country. To-day, I understand one of 
your most admired poets intersperses 
his work with quotations from other 
men’s poems; and that another greatly 
esteemed author does not disdain 
French, German, Italian, and Chinese 
in his ambition to decorate his sub- 
jects. Shall the Waste Land have 
privileges denied to the New River? 
And may not Elia rejoice in his Latin 
while another’s work progresses from 
Choctaw to the land of Sinim? May 
not a pun of fancy be worth a Pound 
in practice? Elia —- but why should I 
spoil fair paper in this unnecessary 
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apologia? That his essays are esteemed 
by so many makes it ungracious in me 
to argue with those who do not care for 
him. My enemies can take advantage 
of my old humour which was always, as 
they complain, to let a man keep his 
foibles and his idiosyncrasies rather 
than that I should be at the pains to 
alter them. My friend Hazlitt, whom 
the solemn-minded always and rightly 
preferred to me, said all there was to 
say more than a century ago: 


‘I will, however, admit that the 
said Elia is the worst company in the 
world in bad company, if it be 
granted me that in good company he 
is nearly the best that can be. He is 
one of those of whom it may be said, 
Tell me your company and [ll tell 
you your manners. He is the crea- 
ture of sympathy, and makes good 
whatever opinion you seem to enter- 
tain of him. He cannot outgo the 
apprehensions of the circle; and in- 
variably acts up or down to the point 
of refinement or vulgarity at which 
they pitch him. He appears to take 
a pleasure in exaggerating the pre- 
judices of strangers against him; a 
pride in confirming the preposses- 
sions of friends. In whatever scale 
of intellect he is placed, he is as 
lively or as stupid as the rest can be 
for their lives. If you think him odd 
and ridiculous, he becomes more and 
more so every minute, d /a folie, till 
he is a wonder gazed at by all —set 
him against a good wit and a ready 
apprehension and he brightens more 
and more. «...’ 

And I think it should be remem- 


bered to my credit that I myself tried 
to kill the rogue in 1823: although I 


was his friend, and wrote as Phil-Elia, 
I did not altogether suppress his offen- 
sive characteristics: 

‘Few understood him; and I am 
not certain that at all times he quite 
understood himself. He too much 
affected that dangerous figure — 
irony. He sowed doubtful speeches, 
and reaped plain, unequivocal 
hatred. He would interrupt the 
gravest discussion with some light 
jest; and yet, perhaps, not quite 
irrevelant in the ears that could 
understand it. Your long and much 
talkers hated him. The informal 
habit of his mind, joined to an in- 
veterate impediment of speech, for- 
bade him to be an orator, and he 
seemed determined that no one else 
should play that part when he was 
present. He was petit and ordinary 
in his person and appearance. I 
have seen him sometimes in what is 
called good company, but where he 
has been a stranger, sit silent, and be 
suspected for an odd fellow; till some 
unlucky occasion provoking it, he 
would stutter out some senseless 
pun (not altogether senseless perhaps 
if rightly taken) which has stamped 
his character for the evening. It was 
hit or miss with him! but nine times 
out of ten he contrived by this device 
to send away a whole company his 
enemies. His conceptions rose kind- 
lier than his utterance, and _ his 
happiest impromptus had the appear- 
ance of effort. He has been accused 
of trying to be witty, when in 
truth he was but struggling to give 
his poor thought articulation. He 
chose his companions for some indivi- 
duality of character which they 
maniesteds.am. .) 
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That Elia had found and kept so 
many friends is evidence, I take it, that 
he did, in your modern jargon, contrive 
to express himself: that this same self- 
expression should also have earned the 
enmity of others seems to be matter 
neither for surprise nor reprobation. 
Nothing but universal popularity or 
the plaudits of the solemn would 


OVERHEARD 


is one of those men who go far to 
shake my faith in a future state of existence; 
I mean, on account of the difficulty of 
knowing where to place him, I could not 
bear to roast him; he is not so bad as all 
that comes to: but then, on the other 
hand, to have to sit down with such a 
fellow in the very lowest pot-house of 
heaven is utterly inconsistent with the 
belief of that place being a place of 
happiness: for me.—S. T. CoLeripcE, 
1832. 


ever disconcert him; and Elia—— 


There the manuscript broke off. I 
sat, with the paper in my hand, looking 
at the dying fire: the manuscript, a 
strong smell of gin and tobacco and, in 
my ears, the echo of that delectable 
stammer were all that remained of my 
unexpected visitor. 


Tue best way to bring a clever young man, 
who has become sceptical and unsettled, 
to reason, is to make him feel something in 
any way. Love, if sincere and unworldly, 
will in nine cases out of ten, bring him to 
a sense and assurance of something real 
and actual; and that sense alone will make 
him think to a sound purpose, instead of 
dreaming that he is thinking. — S. T. 
CoLeriDcE, 1830. 


Goop and bad men are each less so than 
they seem.—S. T, CoLeriwce, 1830. 
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I. was raining hard both at 
Oxford and in Venice when I first 
visited these illustrious places. Venice 
came before Oxford, though my home 
was three minutes walk from Padding- 
ton Station; this now strikes me as a 
characteristic fact about my environ- 
ment. 

When the rain cleared in Venice — 
the time was spring — I saw the Grand 
Canal burst without ado into colour 
under the Mediterranean sun. I 
arrived at Oxford after dark in autumn. 
It was during the war. Though I was 
only sixteen, and my business was the 
strictly civilian one of doing a Greek 
exam., I came, from some patriotic 
motive (in the Harrow authorities, not 
in me), dressed in the O.T.C. uniform. 
After fixing up a room at the ‘Mitre’ I 
walked out into Turle Street, turned 
at random up Brasenose Lane, and 
soon came to the square in the middle 
of which the Radcliffe Camera stands. 

The rain had stopped. With a 
drop in the temperature the air had 
become frosty, the atmosphere clear, and 


* Twenty Years On: Two Harrow 
Diaries, by the same author, appeared in 
our issue for November, 1934. A further 
instalment of the Oxford Life and Letters 
will be published in a future number. 


in a cloudless sky rode the young moon. 
I halted, facing the Radcliffe and St. 
Mary’s, with Brasenose on my right 
and the two strangely cat-like towers 
of All Souls on my left. That square is 
paved with round pebbles. Their 
hardness under foot lent body to the 
exquisite ghostliness of the scene I was 
contemplating. But if there was a 
ghost here, it was I. Why had nobody 
told me that Oxford was as tremendous, 
as real as this?) What a good thing that 
I had never anticipated that I might 
be allotted a share in the life of this 
craggy and pinnacled city — for it was 
obvious I never should be. I was 
looking at these marvels as much from 
outside as if I was a passenger — an 
aimless hobo-—on a train that had 
stopped at this point only because the 
signals were against it. There was 
Oxford, authenticated, grand and final; 
and here was I — du bleicher Geselle! 

I think I ought to have known 
better, and, even allowing for the war- 
time undercurrent of dejection that 
troubled my spirit, to have foreseen 
time and chance still happening both 
to Oxford and tome. There no doubt 
is (I might have said to myself) an 
Oxford that stands fast, a grey and blue 
Oxford of stone, an Oxford that is 
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there (together with the cow - or is it 
tree?) even when nobody is looking. 
But that Oxford, though complete with 
every architectural feature, is no more 
than a Baedeker, guide-book city, an 
Oxford placed by the bad fairy Asterisk 
under a spell of suspended animation, 
as it were the Sleeping Beauty. 

For I suppose that as I stood there 
a new Oxford, my own, was already 
beginning to rise from its foundations. 
Such a scene of secret activity — under 
my very nose, and I missed it! My 
Radcliffe was being reproduced detail 
for detail, correct to the last urn and 
scallop. Ding dong —a new St. Mary’s 
that belonged to me announced the 
quarter. Many other bells chimed in. 
But all the beauty that pervaded the 
place seemed to me appropriated; it 
was reserved for men away at the war, 
and for the august dons who remained. 
The spirit in my feet, that had guided 
my footsteps to where I was, now 
deserted me. Dragging my military 
boots, I set about finding a modest 
restaurant, where I could be negligible 
at my ease. There was a dimly-lit 
teashop near the other St. Mary’s, the 
one that is broader than it is long, and 
there in a corner I had a Welsh rarebit 
with a fried egg, and some cocoa, 


II 


The late A. L. Smith, Master of 
Balliol, made a great effort to keep the 
corporate life of his college going as 
much as possible, even during the most 
exacting days of the war. So it came 
about that at the beginning of 1917 a 
fresh assortment of boys from school 
was coming up to snatch at least a 
term of university experience — alloyed, 


naturally, with drill. We had for some 
time been wearing khaki armlets with 
red crowns to show we were a kind of 
soldiers, not (at eighteen) embusqués. 

I got into the train at Paddington 
disgruntled, with a sense of setting out 
on a forlorn hope. There was another 
youth of about my age in the compart- 
ment. We looked at one another 
curiously. Yes, he was going up to 
Oxford for a term too —he was going 
to Balliol. It was Christopher Bellairs, 
a Roman Catholic from Downside. 
He seemed a manly, friendly sort of 
fellow; it was not hard to guess that 
he was a Rugby football player. I 
liked him at once, and my gloom 
lifted; and when it turned out that we 
were going to be inhabitants of the 
same stairs I felt things were not 
shaping so badly after all. 

My rooms were on the first floor, 
above Christopher’s. The windows at 
one end looked over the main quad., 
at the other on the fat St. Mary’s and 
the crossroads by Elliston and Cavell’s. 
The scout, dusting vaguely round, told 
me the rooms had once been occupied 
by Mr. Hilaire Belloc. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc rose in my estimation. There 
was a faded lodging-house smell; I 
liked it, and I felt there was something 
exciting, something promising about 
the bareness of this apartment. 

Later that evening the man over- 
head suddenly burst into a Chopin 
scherzo on his piano. Not only did he 
play well—I recognized the forlorn 
hope touch in his exasperated fluency. 
I went straight up, knocked, entered 
and thanked him: we understood in a 
flash that we liked many of the same 
things, and nearly embraced. This 
talented curly-haired person was Mr. 
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Richard Berriedale, the novelist who 
to-day is the idol of so large a public. 
No, things were not shaping so badly. 
And there were other congenial new- 
comers besides Christopher and Dick. 
Out of a total Balliol cadre of fifty or 
sO we were soon making up a little 
society of seven. 

Those of us who survived to come 
back after the war (Christopher Bellairs 
was the éxception) may be said to have 
had a doubly unique experience of 
Oxford. During this first, isolated 
wintry term we found ourselves groping 
for Oxford traditions with pains which 
undergraduates are normally spared. 
Our fellows, but for one or two, were 
not in the true line of apostolic succes- 
sion. I suppose we need not have 
cared about the past; but in fact we 
did. We bestirred ourselves. With no 
seniors to overawe us, and no men 
fresher than ourselves to restore the 
balance of self-complacency, we picked 
our own heroes and tried to live up to 
the example they had never known 
they were setting us. 

I am not quite clear as to how our 
minds worked. No doubt we were 
more temperamentally disposed to 
admire wit and the sociable virtues 
than the public school kind of ideal 
of a manly character. Most of us were 
reacting rather violently against this. 
Conditions made us tend to be in a 
high-minded way cynical, and one 
fact that I know is relevant to our 
expansion is that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s book, Sinister Street, was 
still, as it were, warm. We could 
imagine ourselves, but for the devil’s 
intervention, finding our niches even 
now in that Oxford, and if not yet 
shining in competition with the chief 


wags, at any rate knowing perfectly 
when and how much to chuckle. 
Oscar Wilde, too, seemed only just 
round the corner in front of us. On 
military occasions, when against all our 
will and desire we were starting our 
before-breakfast O.T.C. runs or taking 
Shotover by storm, it was with epigrams 
that we tried to console ourselves. Oh, 
those map-readings, marches and field- 
days! I believe every member of the 
corps carried a book of verse in his 
sack. JI remember once, when we 
were resting near a pig-sty, how one 
of the brawniest of our comrades (he 
has since captained England at I shall 
not say what game) came up to Dick 
and me and asked us if we didn’t really 
think Shelley was rather good. 

At Balliol we did have one very 
strong link with the past. I mean Mr. 
Urquhart — ‘ Sligger,’ the wallpaper in 
whose study was almost obliterated by 
photographs of men of the Sinister 
Street generation. Some of them had 
already been killed. Letters from 
others were spilled on tables and the 
floor. In the photographs they were 
shown in easy attitudes; there was. 
nothing stuck up about them, and I 
seem to recall them for the most part 
smiling gently. And when Sligger 
talked about this one and that one he 
contrived to suggest suave, charming 
people, very accessible for all their 
distinction —and the distinction was 
complex, subtle. Not unreasonably 
we took it as axiomatic that they had 
been the flower of England’s youth. 
They may even in some cases have 
been able to claim, besides intellectual 
attainments, a fine record of wickets 
taken or races won. It was on no such 
grounds that Sligger invited us to 
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admire them. He made his older 
friends seem attractive to us on quite 
a different kind of report, as with 
anecdotes of how So-and-so had a 
funny pet name for his father, or how 
So-and-so absent-mindedly put on a 
black tie with a white waistcoat when 
he went out to dine with a duchess. 
When I think of those days it is 
like remembering two separate exist- 
ences. The sociable and academic, 
the inquisitive, creative part of our 
days was so little compatible with the 
spirit of Notes on Tactics that our con- 
nection with this book might have 
belonged to another time and place. 
Happily we had in both lives equally 
the comfort of very generous friendship. 
It has been said that love is a talkative 
passion. But love can be conceded 
points by undergraduate friendship. 
We talked ourselves into Oxford 
men. (I will not say more specifically 
Balliol men, as I doubt whether 
individually or collectively we were 
ever typically that: we were perhaps 
not matter-of-fact enough.) Lounging 
late at night on our pleasant shabby 
sofas, we talked about a good many 
things, not including women. For we 
knew nothing about women, and we 
had been taught not to regard them 
as proper subjects for study. It is 
true there were other things we had 
been taught that we paid no attention 
to, but here circumstances rather 
abetted our public school preceptors. 
The only conversation I can remember 
having about women this term was 
with Christopher one evening when 
we were looking down from my win- 
dows on the crowd swirling out of 
the Cornmarket. ‘There were mis- 
cellaneous townspeople, and soldiers, 


and prostitutes. Christopher, in recom- 
mendation of a belief in hell fire, said 
that it was only fear of it that kept him 
from lechery. Of course, he was 
under-estimating his good nature and 
fastidiousness; and I did not feel he 
had held me out much of an induce- 
ment to adopt his faith. 

Two effects of our interminable 
arguments strike me as noteworthy at 
this distance of time. First, I see that 
we were insensibly learning to bestow 
more than a condescending attention 
on second- and third-class reputations. 
This meant a great widening of the 
horizon. No longer—I shall now 
speak for myself—did I divide man- 
kind into two groups: on the one hand 
a few Cesars, Leonardos and Newtons, 
on the other all the rest. I began to be 
intrigued by intermediate characters, 
people hardly known to fame and 
obviously destined to have little or no 
significance for posterity. We hap- 
pened to hear a good deal about a 
certain Irish gentleman who had lately 
died a very holy death — I do not mean 
at the stake or otherwise sensationally: 
just quite quietly in his bed. However, 
he, for instance, rather captured my 
imagination. Then there was a wistful 
tall young man, a poet unfit for military 
service, who had been up before the 
war, and who now sometimes came on 
a visit, and spoke a few words to us in 
an almost inaudible voice. How we 
discussed him and his verses! At first 
it had surprised me to find him respect- 
ing himself as much as he clearly did. 
But soon I appreciated how difficult 
it had been to get recognition as even 
so minor a poet; then I admired him, 
and honestly felt his struggles had 
been worth while. 
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Well then-the war. Not one of us 
could look on it as a political issue, 
over which ‘our side was in the right 
and the Germans were in the wrong. 
I agree we thought the German case 
the worse. While blaming a few 
individuals, like the Kaiser, for their 
part in bringing the world about the 
ears of all of us, we looked even on 
them as victims ofa colossal, a devastat- 
ing fatality. Here is what I had 
written in an essay for Warner at 
Harrow in June of the previous year: 
‘The average German now would 
sooner be minding his crops than 
fighting, but he is afraid to say so, lest 
a squad of Germans, who would also 
sooner be in the fields at home, should 
be sent to place him against a wall and 
shoot him. And this squad would only 
act in this way for fear of a whole 
regiment of Germans, who in their 
hearts would be feeling the same, but 
would be afraid of a whole army of 
their fellow Germans.’ I added — 
trying to point a way out of this 
vicious circle: ‘So by tolerating a con- 
script army a nation makes war 


possible.” It would have been better 
to say: ‘makes peace almost im- 
possible.’ And I ended by attacking 


the soldier’s profession as immoral and 
anti-human, which is what I think of 
it to-day. 

But our friends at the war were 
not exactly soldiers. They had simply 
been overtaken by the great fatality. 
Why should we want to be spared if 
they were doomed? 

And now term was drawing to a 
close. Our little group was going to be 
dissolved, so soon, and perhaps for ever. 
I rode on a horse hired at the ‘Lamb 
and Flag’ over Wytham and Shotover 


and Cumnor, and spring was stirring; 
and this beautiful visible world, with 
the green shoots pushing up, and the 
water-fowl crying on the ponds, all 
seemed unnaturally removed from me, 
as if I were seeing it through the wrong 
end of a telescope. The weeds were 
free to grow and spread, the little hills 
at Wittenham were getting ready to 
skip, but my face was turned — our 
faces were turned—to a prospect of 
nullity and the void. That is what we 
were like to come to across a river of 
fire. 

In our predicament it was no use 
looking to Sinister Street for hints. The 
echo of Oscar’s raillery died away in 
our ears. We had Sligger left; Sligger, 
who tried to coax us into a suitable 
attitude with much the same domestic 
petulance that he used when urging 
the lazy in future to get up in time for 
roll-call. Kind Sligger — with his grey 
wavy hair, his pink cherubic face, his 
grey suit a little shabby but cut by an 
excellent tailor: one day all my later 
memories of him will be: eclipsed by 
the image of him squatting over the 
fire at the end of that queer term, trying 
to keep up a sensible grown-up manner 
as he exhorted us. It was unhappy for 
him to have to send his new friends 
away like this. Being a devout Roman 
Catholic, he at least could believe that 
the resignation he preached. had a 
special religious value, a positive as 
well as a narcotic use. Two of us were 
papists, and I am sure Sligger would 
have liked to convert the rest of us to 
his faith, but he had too much delicacy 
to.do what might have seemed like 
taking advantage just then of our 
emotional crisis. 
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III 


I went for a soldier in a kind of 
haze. My barracks were in Blooms- 
bury, and my billet was on the fourth 
floor of a block of flats, The first thing 
that happened there was that a fellow- 
cadet asked me for a loan of half a 
crown. 

Since I was taking the view that 
the war was a fatality, like a great 
storm in which I might as well founder 
with my friends and betters, I thought 
myself well enough disposed to serving 
King and Country. This would pre- 
sumably mean obeying a few sharp but 
comprehensible orders: springing to 
attention, marching so many paces 
forward, and then stopping a bullet. 
It turned out that the réle expected of 
me was nothing like so passive. My 
first duty (as I might have remembered 
from having been in two O.T.C.s) was 
to learn the science of killing. And 
just this, it appeared, I was quite 
unable to do. My will and memory 
absolutely refused to support me. I 
pushed and pulled guns in the grounds 
of the Foundling Hospital, I listened 
to lectures and pored over text-books — 
so far as artillery was concerned my 
mind remained a blank. From being 
something of a scholar, and indeed 
quite a dab at passing exams., I was 
becoming an idiot. 

Though it is true my _ physical 
state was poor — I was overgrown, thin 
and anemic—I can now write with 
long enough experience of myself to be 
able to affirm confidently that it was 
an inner force, not bodily weakness, 
which made me impotent to learn 
about firing guns. At other times, 
when quite in the pink, I have again 


found myself powerless to act as 
expected — or, on the contrary, I have 
acted as if under the influence of a 
stronger will than my own, and taken 
the line of greatest resistance. The 
world being as it is, however, the 
angel’s invisible sword has the more 
often been drawn to reinforce me in 
not acting. And in not learning. This 
nowadays is a feat which it needs 
nothing less than what a religious 
person would call the Grace of God to 
help one accomplish. I see I may be 
accused of perversity; and one thing 
I freely admit -it has been no part 
of my angelic champion’s policy to get 
me rich quick. 

One day in the riding school I 
rolled off a horse from sheer exhaustion. 
They sent me to a camp on the coast 
for lighter duty. After a second 
exhibition of ineffectualness I went to 
Woolwich to do menial work among 
the rank and file of the regular army. 

These brutalized, kindly men, who 
used oaths incessantly, were not the 
worst of companions. (No, they did 
not use oaths, only one physiological 
word as noun, adverb and adjective. 
Damn would have sounded ludicrously 
precious.) It was the hatefully ugly 
surroundings in which we went about 
our business that afflicted me. No 
trace of a true social or civilized life 
was tolerated as an ornament in our 
bleak dormitories. An odd concession 
I thought —pet dogs were allowed. 
My neighbour kept a bull pup, whose 
fleas it must have been that hopped 
about the pages of Wuthering Heights as 
I read of an evening. _The only 
literature I ever saw the soldiers pick 
up was the revivalist tracts that a 
shambling civilian with his hat crushed 
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over his ears occasionally distributed 
throughout the barracks. They did not 
treat these with scorn. They had an 
earnest as well as a ribald side to their 
natures. But they were very elemen- 
tary humans. Seeing me constantly 
pale and tired, they could only draw 
one conclusion: that I spent every free 
moment out of barracks in debauchery, 
not confining myself, as they were con- 
strained to do by shallower purses, to a 
little pleasure of a Saturday night. . I 
tried in vain to undeceive them; they 
still envied me, though with no ill- 
feeling. 

By this time my Oxford friends 
had held commissions for some months, 
and had in certain cases been at the 
front for what seemed to them an age. 
Friendship was still their and my chief 
consolation, friendship which poured 
itself out unstintingly in letters. I 
think these letters were our chief insur- 
ance against utter pessimism. The 
solidarity between boys of our years can 
pass most kinds of love. It was difficult 
to be honest with one’s suffering parents 
at such a time, and being engaged to be 
married, as Hugh Talmage was, struck 
me as like having to wage war on a 
second front. 

In the intervals between letters we 
fell back on literature, mostly poetry, 
though for me it was generally prose. 
The music of poetry, for me, obscured 
the sense of the message that was being 
communicated. In the great prose 
works of imagination I could look more 
at leisure — while only a tenth part 
aware of what I was doing — for the 
implied standards of value to which the 
authors referred their judgments. Per- 
haps I cheated myself into finding what 
I wanted to find: I know I got the 


feeling that there were good precedents 
for the order in which I arranged the 
important things of life. Of course, if 
anything, this made my actual situation 
the harder to bear. I was again begin- 
ning to believe that the war was not 
fatality: not a natural cataclysm. It 
was man-made. It was terrific wicked- 
ness. 

I did not get many letters from 
Sam, my closest Harrow friend on 
active service, because he was killed in 
October, 1917, quite soon after going 
to France. Ofthe Oxford friends, my 
best correspondent with the Expedi- 
tionary Force in France was Tom 
Armitage. Tom was not one of our 
Balliol group, but he had been in the 
O.T.C. with us — I had met him before 
going up. Towards the end of January, 
1918, I got the following letter from 
him, an eloquent one, characteristic of 
his calm and sympathetic personality. 
But then, the more I read over letters 
the more I feel that it is impossible to 
write except characteristically. Here 
are Tom’s words. 

‘It is almost a month since you 
wrote to me, and I am still safe and 
well, at any rate physically, though I 
confess I don’t find my reading as easy 
as it used to be... . 

‘A great shock came to me the 
other day. I was sent to do a recon- 
naissance from the top of a broad hill 
that lies in front of us, and on my way, 
about half way up the hill, I passed a 
little bivouac where two men of a 
neighbouring battery were dossing 
down whilst on guard over some 
material; they told me something about 
an officer of their battery whom I knew, 
and I passed on. About two or three 
minutes afterwards I heard a shell 
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coming, and realized that it would fall 
very near me. It burst, and I looked 
round to sée where it had gone, and 
saw the smoke rising about two hundred 
yards to my left. After a moment the 
bivouac came into my mind, and I 
noticed that it was not to be seen; so 
of course I went back, and found the 
two men wrecked: one so mauled that 
he died in about two minutes, the other 
very badly hurt, too, so badly that he 
died as they were taking him to the 
dressing station. 

‘There had been only three of us 
on that great hill, which must be two 
or three square miles in area, and for 
two that shell had been made, filled, 
fired and guided. Of the many thou- 
sand yards it might have chosen to fall 
in, it must choose the one where two 
live men were standing. 

‘What’s the use of burrowing down 
and living like half men? If you have 
a dug-out, and a shell comes which is 
for yourself you will be waiting for it 
at the door. And I don’t, I can’t 
believe that it is mere ill-luck. To lose 
dear life by ill-luck would be too unfair 
to be borne even under a Providence 
which tolerates such a war at all... . 

‘One is starved out here for Beauty, 
particularly the Beauty which is the 
background to all the pictures and 
poems and music of the world, the 
Beauty of Nature. And yet of course 
we still have our sunsets, the day ends 
over the lines as it ends over Cumnor 
Hill — and in Beauty as in other things 
we become economical. The silhouette 
of a tree against the sky comes to have 
as much Beauty as a whole landscape 
did in other days. . . . How glad I am 
that I have my poetry to look to.’ 

Here we see Tom still managing — 


and luckily for him, we may feel — to 
take the fatality view. This hardly 
meant that he was resigned, except 
perhaps to dying. Nearly every line in 
most of his letters proved he was seeking 
in mind for a charitable code that 
would make war for ever impossible. 
His phrases about beauty seem to me 
themselves beautiful. 

A belief in the fundamental, as it 
were absolute value of beauty had 
since Harrow days been my own 
wisdom. (In Keats’ view, wisdom ample 
for any man.) Early in 1915 I had 
written, in an essay for Warner, words, 
dictated at the time by my intuition, 
in the gist of which I have come to find 
more and more of what appeals to me 
as truth. 

I said: ‘The main concern of 
every man on earth is to be happy. 
From the wealthy man who can allow 
himself everything to the ascetic who 
allows himself nothing, all are in quest 
of happiness. A man in love is happy, 
so is the artist who devotes himself to 
beauty. Whereas the priest seems to 
despise God’s work, and contradicts 
His statement that “‘ it was good ”’, the 
artist bears witness to the beauty of 
creation. Beauty is the mother of all 
good, and Venus it was, appropriately, 
who gave birth to love.’ Beauty is the 
mother of all good: already my 
unelucidated thought was that good- 
ness is less than beauty. Virtue itself, 
I deeply felt, was only the first of the 
virtues that are made of necessity. I 
conceived beauty as absolute: tranquil 
and changeless. Beauty was truth, 
while goodness was only a shift to 
prevent a wrong, or to repair a fault on 
the surface of things. 

Reading over Tom’s reflections on 
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that sunset in Flanders must not seduce 
me into a digression. Tom was the 
best of the combatant letter writers. 
Dick Berriedale was the most amusing 
and vivacious correspondent of the 
Oxford friends whose soldiering was 
done at home. He had a game leg, so 
was not sent on active service. His 
style was something more than charac- 
teristic. It is endearing him to-day to 
an ever-huger public. 

In the letter I am proceeding to 
quote, Dick, like Tom, is discovered 
saying his prayers to beauty. His 
denunciation of the war horror has a 
pleasant ebullience that might have 
failed even him if he had been in the 
trenches. He writes from a camp in 
Hertfordshire, from his billet, which is 
a villa called ‘ Lebanon.’ He adds in 
brackets: “There are no cedars.’ 

‘My Dear PETER, 

‘I do apologize most humbly for 
my nauseousness, but to-day is the first 
day that I have been able to write. 

‘I am on what is called an instruc- 
tions course. I am the only second 
lieutenant, the only one who has not 
been out to France for ages and who 
has not come back with four Military 
Crosses, and the work is extraordinarily 
hard, so you can imagine my state of 
mind. 

‘We go out wonderful walks and 
look at some quiet valley with heather 
on its sides and pine trees waving them- 
selves at the bottom, and we spit 
** re-entrant”’ in its face. We go on a 
little further and see a hill with a fairy 
castle basking on the top, and we lay 
bare its nakedness by trying to think if 
it would shelter “‘ Huns”’. We carry 
rifles, we deliver lectures. I delivered 
one on the Organization of the Army 


with more success than I had dared 
hope. 

‘And meanwhile youth is running 
away faster and faster, and any singing 
one did in better times seems more and 
more faint and unreal. . . . But you 
know, things really do matter, and 
one’s old love of beauty, and of our 
friends, and Chopin and Beethoven, 
and sunshine and moonlight. . 

‘Even now, with my mind full of 
the undigested elements of slaughter, 
I pick up Swinburne and weep with 
joy, I ride through a wood like the 
Forest and sing and sing and finally get 
beyond singing and simply shout and 
leap, making the deer snuff their 
idiotic noses, and almost putting my 
hateful knee out. 

‘Soon I shall be in London, and 
we shall all have a splendid binge. 

“Cheerio — 

‘Oh Lord — the sight of Notes on 
Tactics makes me depressed again!’ 

About the time this letter was 
written the Germans began their des- 
perate offensive of March, 1918. Tom 
Armitage was at a dangerous point in 
our breaking line. However, he came 
safely through the retreat. Christo- 
pher Bellairs had been killed during a 
bombing flight over the fortress of 
Mainz. 

The Germans were held; the 
tables were turned; still the slaughter 
went on. 

Aylmer Prescot, a Harrow friend 
in the Guards, writing from ‘an old 
German hut in what was once the 
village of A , now of course merely 
bricks,’ sent me an appalling casualty 
list. ‘I suppose you have seen of 
Pongo Martin’s of Rendall’s death? 
Also Sinclair junior, who was in my 
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forms with me for four years, and again 
Freddie Holden on the 27th? I last saw 
him at the Savoy with his fiancée. He 
had more luck than most however as 
he had reached the age of twenty. I 
am now the sole survivor of our trio, 
Jennings, Holden and myself, and I 
begin to feel that I have passed my 
allotted span. The regiment seems to 
have had a bad time lately; I knew 
most of the casualties. Many of them 
were junior to me. . . My God, there 
are few men out here who do not think 
that a few weeks of a German army in 
England would do some of the people 
there any amount of good! It is our 
loathsome politicians who keep the 
war going .. .” 

What bitterness Aylmer showed 
(there was plenty more of it) may be 
excused in a high-spirited boy of nine- 
teen who was seeing his friends killed 
off one by one under his eyes. He 
ended on his more familiar light- 
hearted note. He, personally, was 
feeling quite ‘chirpy’, as the novelty 
had not yet worn off. And did I 
realize that this was the longest letter 
he had written from France? ‘Not even 
my fiancées have received more than 
two pages ata time! So do buck up and 
send me a long screed, as you know how 
your abstract wanderings bring back 
old times: over the fire in your room 
before prayers — hardly two years ago. 


There is a Destiny, what? Well, Peter, 
please don’t forget. I know it is not 
much to ask you, as I have seen you 
writing pages in your diary with 
inconceivable rapidity, a@ grande vitesse, 
what?’ 

My ~own inglorious army career 
had come to an end before this. I had 
lain for weeks in a service hospital, not 
even fit (in the opinion of the kind 
elderly R.A.M.C. doctor who had 
taken care of me) to be discharged. 

My organism had broken down. 
More vigorous but also more shattered 
bodies were brought to my ward, and 
I got used to watching pain and death. 
But things were not always equally 
bad. Resting made me gradually for- 
get the strain of the last months, and I 
read Anatole France and La Chartreuse 
de Parme, smoked the Woodbines that 
Messrs. Wills offered us free, and 
smacked my lips over the military 
tapioca. The most confiding of my 
mates was a convalescent sergeant with 
a row of medals. He had done some 
brave things; but the exploit he best 
liked to recite was how he had bombed 
two hundred German prisoners. A 
man of very humble origin, he attri- 
buted his success in life to the firmness 
of a devoted mother, who had taken 
the poker to him if ever he tried to shirk 
Sunday School. 


ae 


Edward 


by H. H. 


Nears the most pro- 
minent inhabitants of the little country 
town where my brother and I went to 
school, was a retired missionary of 
immense physical stature known as 
the Reverend Braybourne Luke. In 
his early days he had been a back- 
woodsman in Australia, where he had 
experienced a conversion of the Pau- 
line type; and he had subsequently 
spent half a lifetime on the North- 
West Frontier of India preaching the 
Gospel to various lawless tribes. He 
was reputed to be the master of at 
least seventeen Indian dialects, into 
several of which he had translated 
portions of the Bible ; and with his 
shaggy eyebrows, Semitic nose, and 
wind-blown, rebellious beard he might 
well have been a Victorian incarna- 
tion of St. John the Baptist. 

I suppose that he must either 
have possessed a private income or 
received a pension from the society 
for which he had worked, for, although 
he lived in a very small house, he had 
a wife and five children; and it was 
only occasionally that he preached in 
one or other of the town churches. 
When he did so, his sermons were of 
an extremely vehement and uncom- 
promising character; and I have never 


Bashford 


forgotten his indictment of a touring 
company then playing at the local 
theatre. It was presenting the drama 
known as the Sign of the Cross —a title 
with Roman Catholic implications — 
and I can still hear the words shatter- 
ing the silence of the church as the 
Reverend Braybourne Luke  pro- 
nounced them. 

‘The Sign of the €ross,’ he con- 
temptuously thundered, and _ then, 
after a pregnant pause, ‘the Mark of 
the Beast.’ 

He also electrified one of the 
neighbouring villages, the pride of 
whose church was a picture of the 
Madonna and Child, by insisting on 
covering this up with a spare surplice 
before he entered the pulpit. 

I believe that neither of these 
incidents particularly endeared him to 
certain sections of the community. 
But in the evangelical circles to which 
my mother belonged, they met with 
the warmest approval; and I remember 
the awe with which, in the middle 
*nineties, 1 saw him striding to church 
on a Sunday morning, flanked by his 
wife, nearly as tall as himself—a 
delicate but by no means negligible 
lady — his three sons and two daughters. 

With the exception of Edward, the 
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eldest, they were pale and willowy 
reflections of their parents; and with 
no exceptions at all, they were com- 
pletely dominated by the personalities 
of their parents. But Edward, who 
was my senior by three years, had 
been very kind to me at school; and 
although by temperament he was as 
casual and lethargic as was possible 
in such a household, I regarded him, 
both for his own sake and his father’s, 
as counsellor and guide as well as 
friend. 

It was not a friendship of which 
his parents particularly approved, 
since they considered my own influence 
to be rather subversive. But he was 
once allowed to accompany me on a 
week’s bicycle tour, during which we 
rode prodigious distances on solid 
tyres, and in the course of which —I 
think it was at Winchester — we each 
smoked our first cigarette. This, I 
must admit, was upon my suggestion, 
although he made the actual pur- 
chase; and it had to be kept, of course, 
the profoundest secret from the Rev- 
erend Braybourne and Mrs. Luke. 
But they intuitively suspected, I think, 
that.something of the kind had hap- 
pened. He was never allowed to 
accompany me again; and when I 
left school for the prairies of Western 
Canada, they were unanimous in 
commending my decision. 

Meanwhile Edward had been dedi- 
cated by his parents to the vocation 
that they had followed in India; and, 
although his scholarship was never 
his strongest quality, he had managed 
to pass an examination set by the 
College of Preceptors. This had per- 
mitted him to embrace the career of 
medicine, a valuable adjunct to mis- 


sionary work; and when I returned 
from Canada it was to find that he 
had gone to London and was living 
in a Home for medical missionary 
students. 

Personally I had come back ‘full 
of enthusiasm for the prairies, three 
stone heavier than when I had left, 
and with every intention, if I could 
raise sufficient capital, of buying a 
farm out there of my own. Failing 
this, I had letters in my pocket from 
two farmers offering me work; and I 
was deriving considerable satisfaction 
from the fact that I had paid for my 
journey home out of my own earnings. 
But I had reckoned without the 
impressionableness of youth-—or at 
any rate my own youth—to con- 
trasting atmospheres; without my 
mother, whom I found anxious and 
disturbed about sundry adventures 
of my younger brother; and last of all 
without Edward, who urgently invited 
me to visit him in London. He was 
extremely anxious, he said, that I 
should not finally commit myself to 
an inferior life as a Canadian farmer 
without fully considering the more 
spiritual possibilities afforded to a 
medical missionary. 

It was a letter that my mother, to 
whom this world was purely transi- 
tional, regarded as of the highest 
importance; and it served to remind 
her that I had recently been left a 
small legacy, a fact that had passed 
from her memory. Unfortunately it 
was in the hands, she believed, till I 
came of age, of a particularly ‘worldly’ 
cousin — an ex-cavalry colonel, whose 
devotion to polo probably exceeded, 
she feared, his interest in the salvation 
of souls. But there could be no harm, 
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she thought, in writing to the lawyers 
and inquiring the amount of the 
legacy; and in any case she was strongly 
in favour of my going to see Edward. 

This was my second visit to London 
since I had come back, the first having 
been paid to a young Englishman, who 
had been working not far from me in 
Canada and had returned, as I had 
done, to spend the winter at home. 
He had taken me to the Oxford to 
hear Marie Lloyd, had rather scared 
me by his knowledge of metropolitan 
night life, and had nonchalantly sug- 
gested that we should finish the even- 
ing by picking up a couple of girls. 
I had manfully replied that I should be 
delighted for him to do this, although 
I was not quite in the mood for it 
myself; and altogether I had said 
good-bye to him with considerable 
relief. 

It was also a relief to know that 
with Edward I should not. be faced 
with a similar problem, although it 
might well be that my future destiny 
depended upon the interview. He 
had invited me to tea in the Medical 
Missionary Home, which was in a 
North London suburb hitherto un- 
known to me; and I found, when I 
arrived, that it consisted of two large 
houses in a rather drab, mid-Victorian 
terrace. But they appeared to be 
well kept. The door-plate and door- 
knocker shone; and it was not without 
a certain trepidation that I ascended 
the steps. It was true of course that, 
for the last two years, I had been 
knocking about in Manitoba; that I 
had learned to play poker and had 
owned a couple of bronchos; and that 
I had broken and back-set, for my 
last employer, fifty acres of virgin 


prairie. But I was still under eighteen. 
I had forgotten all that I had learned 
at school; and what were my accom- 
plishments, such as they were, to the 
ardour and erudition with which I 
was about to be confronted? Even the 
servant, I felt, who opened the door, 
instinctively realized that I was not of 
the true fold; and even Edward, 
since I had last seen him, seemed to 
have become invested with a new 
authority. 

But he received me with a warmth 
that, for the moment at any rate, 
made me forget my shyness; and as we 
climbed upstairs through faintly con- 
tending odours of cooking, floor-polish 
and linoleum, he described the occu- 
pants of the various bedrooms that we 
passed on the way. Altogether there 
were about fourteen students in the 
house, varying from nineteen to twenty- 
five years of age, of whom his particular 
heroes appeared to be two named 
Carthew and Rogers. Carthew, he 
told me, was a first-class athlete, who 
played both cricket. and football for 
his hospital and had also been selected 
on several occasions to represent the 
Corinthians. Rogers was not an ath- 
lete, but as nearly a saint as Edward 
considered it possible to be; and the 
two of them conducted a Bible class 
for upper-class children that had been 
wonderfully blessed of God. There 
were also Mallam, a distinguished 
chess-player, a true Christian but the 
possessor of a mordant wit; little 
Robinson, who had worked in a 
grocer’s shop; an extremely eloquent 
Jew called Cohen; a parson named 
Standing, who enjoyed the unique 
distinction of having previously been 
at Cambridge; and half a dozen 
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others, each with some outstanding 
quality of scholarship, holiness, or 
moral courage. 

It was an impressive list, and in 
Edward’s own room I found another 
testimony to the spirit of the house. 
Besides the iron bedstead and wooden 
wash hand-stand, it contained a small 
stove; and upon the table beside this 
was a volume of Cunningham’s 
Practical Anatomy, heavily underlined 
and with many marginal notes. Next 
to it was a Bible, also lying open and 
also heavily underlined; and upon the 
bookshelf were mysterious volumes 
dealing with the frog and organic 
chemistry. Even more remote from 
all my previous experience was a long 
wooden box, like a miniature coffin, 
carelessly filled with human bones, of 
which Edward already knew the Latin 
names. Apart from all this, however, 
as I was relieved to notice, there were 
certain, respects in which he had not 
changed. In spite of his enthusiasm, 
his naturally sleepy eyes were still 
surrounded with gentle creases; and 
there was still the prominent front 
tooth endowing him, especially when 
he smiled, with the expression of a 
kindly family governess. He stood 
beaming at me through his spectacles, 
his wrinkles and puckers deepened 
with pleasure; and a minute or two 
later there floated up to us the notes 
of a bell summoning us to tea. 


II 


We went downstairs again, and in 
the lobby that connected the two houses 
he introduced me to Dr. Moffat, the 
superintendent of the Home. He had 


of course already described him to me 
as the principal figure of the house — a 
tall old man, strikingly erect, with 
scrupulously parted white hair, a 
snowy beard, fresh complexion, and 
the high cheek-bones of the lowland 
Scot. Behind him lay many years as 
a medical missionary in China, endow- 
ing him with an almost apostolic 
prestige; his frosty blue eyes would 
have gone to the stake and were con- 
scious of the power that would have 
made them do so; and his dignity was 
enhanced by the spotlessness of his 
linen, his turn-down collar and shining 
cuffs, and a sober but very well-made 
suit of dark Scotch broadcloth. From 
his six feet three inches, however, he 
stooped and greeted me with a kindly 
word or two of welcome; and I also 
shook hands with the thin and rather 
querulous lady, who had been his 
partner for nearly forty years. They 
sat one at each end of the long table, 
about which the students were ranged, 
a large leg of mutton in front of Dr. 
Moffat and a tea-urn in front of his 
wife. 

As a guest, I sat at Dr. Moffat’s 
right hand, with Edward to support 
me on the other side; and opposite to 
me was Urquhart, Dr. Moffat’s elder 
son, who had just gained a medal at a 
hospital examination. He was bril- 
liantly clever, as Edward had in- 
formed me; and his china-blue eyes 
seemed already to have divined my 
own ignorance. But, owing to the 
rapidity with which he fed, he was a 
rather spasmodic conversationalist. On 
the other hand, when he did speak it 
was with a resonance and finality that 
silenced every other voice at the table, 
including that of his larger and equally 
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able but 
brother. 

As for the meal itself, which was 
partaken of at six o’clock, it was a 
curious compound of dinner and tea, 
substantial helpings of mutton and 
vegetables being followed by equally 
substantial slices of bread and jam. 
But it was ingested to an accompani- 
ment of dedicated gaiety that I found 
more and more hypnotic; and I was 
deeply thrilled, as we rose from the 
table, when Rogers slipped his arm 
into mine. He was the senior man in 
the house, and, apart from his sons, 
tacitly understood to be Dr. Moffat’s 
favourite; and he had the fascinating 
gift of breaking from a moment of 
silent prayer into a wholly beguiling 
and mischievous smile. He was so 
glad, he said, to meet a pal of dear 
old Edward’s. He hoped that I 
wouldn’t find them all too forbidding; 
and he looked forward, from a hint or 
two dropped by Edward, to a far 
greater intimacy in the near future. 
Unfortunately my two years in the 
unredeemed West had failed to endow 
me with much in the way of small talk; 
and I could only stammer a word or 
two of confused but entirely heartfelt 
thanks. 

‘Isn’t he splendid?’ said Edward. 

I nodded. 

‘And although he’s a Christian,’ 
said Edward, ‘he’s one of the most 
popular men at Hospital.’ 

He paused for a moment before we 
entered the common sitting-room. 

‘And I should think he’s saved 
more souls,’ he added, ‘than anybody 
here.’ 

It was also Rogers, I found, who 
was to conduct evening prayers, to 


more easy-going younger 


which we were summoned at nine 
o’clock; and I was further captivated 
by the modesty of the comments with 
which he interspersed his reading of 
the Bible, and the happy blend of 
reverence and intimacy with which he 
phrased his extempore prayer. This 
included thanks to the Almighty for 
His assistance to ‘one of us’ in obtain- 
ing a medal at hospital, and a petition 
for special guidance to anybody present 
who might be on the brink of an 
important decision. This was a per- 
sonal reference that deeply moved me; 
and when Dr. Moffat invited me into 
his study, I had already abandoned 
any idea of returning to the prairies, 
provided the funds were forthcoming 
to make me a doctor. Ultimately 
they were; and a few months later, 
having passed the necessary prelimin- 
ary examination, I found myself 
enrolled under Dr. Moffat and occu- 
pying a small room next to Edward’s. 


III 


That was in the year after Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee, and for the 
first few months, at any rate, I experi- 
enced all the ardours of belonging to a 
devoted and divinely privileged little 
community. Before each of us had 
joined it, he had filled in a declaration 
of faith, which included a belief in 
eternal punishment; and it was an 
understood thing that, at our respec- 
tive hospitals, we should already re- 
gard ourselves as missionaries. This 
implied, without further argument, 
that we should be teetotallers and non- 
smokers; that we should protest, either 
by word or action, against the use of 
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expletives and the narration of im- 
proper stories; and that we should take 
every chance of tackling — tackling 
was the word used-our fellow- 
students about the health of their 
souls. If all this involved a certain 
amount of unpopularity, there was 
Scriptural warrant for our being ready 
to welcome it; and there was a certain 
exaltation in returning every evening 
to compare notes in our spiritual 
garrison. 

Rogers, for example, was able to 
tackle almost anybody, owing to his 
smile and social charm; and Carthew’s 
athletic prowess was held to be such 
an asset as largely to absolve him from 
the need of verbal testimony. But 
for the rest of us it was different. 
We had to devise ways and means. 
Two or three would read their bibles 
in the Hospital smoking - room; 
another would attach texts to the 
handle-bar and saddle of his bicycle; 
and the remarks evoked by these 
measures afforded opportunities of 
commending our gospel. 

For my own part, my spiritual 
fervour never quite overcame my 
shyness sufficiently to do very much of 
this individual ‘tackling’; and it was 
with a sense of half-guilty relief that 
I discovered the same to be true of 
Edward. But I managed to perform 
my share of the various duties arranged 
for the students of the Home on Sun- 
days,: which included the conducting 
of prayer-meetings and _ evangelical 
services at a medical mission in North 
London, and the addressing by each 
of us in turn of a large congregation at a 
chapel in Shoreditch. In addition to 
these official and compulsory activities, 
Carthew and Rogers had their chil- 


dren’s bible-class; Mallam and one of 
the others held a similar afternoon 
class in a neighbouring suburb; and 
Edward persuaded me to join him in 
yet another, for boys only, which he 
proposed to found. 

I have always looked back upon 
this feat with something of amaze- 
ment in view of what Edward and I 
afterwards became, and as a small 
illustration, perhaps, of the world’s 
astonishing kindness —or at any rate 
response —to enthusiastic = youth. 
Having selected our region, a quiet 
middle-class area of substantial houses 
and large gardens, we fixed upon a 
house that, by its position and size, 
appeared suitable for the purpose; 
and without hesitation we knocked at 
the door and asked to see the owner. 
She proved to be a wealthy, elderly 
lady, who listened with sympathy to 
our requirements, took us into a sitting- 
room that she seldom used, and forth- 
with placed it at our disposal. We 
then made a house-to-house visita- 
tion — ourselves unknown to people 
unknown to us; and a fortnight later 
we were able to inform the Home — 
not, I am afraid, without a certain 
pride — that we too had started a bible- 
class of no less than twenty boys. 

Such was our life; so complete a 
contrast to the one I had been leading 
upon the prairies that I again find it 
difficult to understand how I could 
have been equally happy in both. 
Most of us were up, for instance, at 
five in the morning, but to pore over 
books and not to feed horses. Break- 
fast was at half-past seven; and by 
nine o’clock we were in the various 
lecture-rooms of our hospitals. At 
six we assembled again for high tea. 
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We worked in our bedrooms till nine. 
Each of us in turn was responsible for 
the conduct of evening prayers; and 
it was only for half an hour or so that 
we then relaxed a little over glasses of 
milk and ginger-nuts. 

It was true that some argument 
begun at tea might occasionally be 
continued in the common-room; and 
I remember earnest discussions as to 
whether it were permissible for a true 
Christian to attend the theatre. None 
of us did so. Indeed, I was the only 
one, I think, who had ever actually 
been inside such a place. But there 
had once been a student, it seemed, in 
the Home, an undoubted Christian, 
who had seen no harm in it. The 
Royal Academy, too, with its pictures 
of unclothed females, was regarded as 
an institution better avoided; and 
there was considerable agitation, I 
remember, when one of our number — 
his name was Raymond, and he was 
the grandson of an earl — appeared in 
a specimen of the high double collars 
that had just come into fashion. 
Was this compatible, it was asked, 
with the highest spiritual life? The 
majority of us held that it was scarcely 
so. 

How far this was typical of similar 
communities, at the same period, I 
cannot say. But it was certainly 
typical of a good many with which 
our work and sympathies brought us 
in contact; and it was chiefly from 
friends made at Hospital that I began 
to understand and make allowances 
for other points of view. Although in 
the Home we were only concerned 
with medicine as a method of com- 
mending the Christian gospel, I found 
myself becoming intimate with students 


of my own age who regarded it as 
an end in itself. To make some dis- 
covery that should conquer a disease — 
even to elucidate a little the mysteries 
of man’s origin —I realized that they 
were dedicating themselves to these 
objects with an astonishingly resolute 
and selfless ardour. I also found that 
they were ready to discuss my own 
objects in an entirely friendly and 
reverent fashion, but from a stand- 
point that had already considered 
problems of whose very existence I was 
totally ignorant. 

Moreover, they were nice people. 
They were essentially decent. Many 
of them were interested in art and 
letters; and I found, in talking to them, 
my own love of both gradually coming 
again to the surface. One or two of 
them even held that the creation of a 
great work of art was a spiritual 
achievement of so high an order that 
it might well be the highest possible; 
and I found it increasingly difficult 
either to ignore their arguments or 
believe that they were destined to 
eternal damnation. 

But these were not the views held 
in the Home, although it was conceded, 
a trifle reluctantly, that certain books, 
poems, and pictures might be useful 
adjuncts in bringing souls to Christ. 
To be so accepted, however, their 
message must be unmistakable. The 
mere presentation of beauty was not 
sufficient; and indeed it would be 
scarcely possible for a true Christian 
to spend his time either in producing 
or looking at it. 

By slow degrees, therefore, I be- 
came aware of questionings in my 
mind which, from time to time, I 
confided to Edward, who listened 
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sympathetically, although, as it seemed 
to me, without much real understand- 
ing. Medical research he admitted to 
be of great value. But poetry and 
pictures he had never much cared 
about; and he was finding it sufficiently 
difficult to amass enough learning to 
pass his medical examinations. He 
had already failed twice in the second 
of these required by the Royal Colleges 
of Surgeons and Physicians; and he had 
been summoned in consequence to 
Dr. Moffat’s study for a kindly but 
serious interview. There were also 
two other matters upon which he had 
been remonstrated with, so far without 
any great effect. One of these was his 
attachment to water; he was really 
good at swimming and diving; and 
failing opportunities to do either, he 
would soak for hours in the only 
available bathroom. The other was 
his inability — becoming more and more 
pronounced —to overcome his con- 
genital desire for sleep, with the 
regrettable consequence that his attend- 
ance at morning prayers, held just 


before breakfast, was extremely 
irregular. 
But he was ‘sound.’ Dr. Moffat 


was satisfied of that, which was, after 
all, the important thing; and although 
he was beginning to regard him as an 
incorrigibly weaker brother, there was 
still a twinkle for him in his frosty 
eyes. Moreover, he was the son of his 
father, a rugged fellow patriarch, 
whereas I had no such credentials; 
and I became aware that my own 
soundness was not being quite so 
unquestioned. This was not put into 
words. I was still being entrusted with 
my share of evangelical duties. But 
it was there, and the position was not 


improved, I am afraid, by an act that 
I cannot excuse. 

This was connected with our 
breakfast porridge, of which we were 
each given an enormous plateful that 
had to be consumed, in accordance 
with the tradition of the Home, pre- 
ferably with salt but certainly without 
sugar. It was a tradition strongly 
upheld by Dr. and Mrs. Moffat and 
even more vehemently by Urquhart; 
but I had discovered that there were 
at least a few of us who would have 
greatly preferred, since we were obliged 
to eat our porridge, to have it 
sweetened. Being one of them, it 
suddenly occurréd to me that sac- 
charin tablets were small, and that 
they might be inserted surreptitiously 
enough to escape even Urquhart’s 
eye. Having conceived this idea, I 
made a general present of it; and 
although it was frowned upon unani- 
mously, I put it into practice in spite 
of various gentle but earnest protests. 
I was also successful, or so I fondly 
imagined, in avoiding the notice of 
Dr. and Mrs. Moffat and presumably 
of Urquhart, who would certainly 
have told them if he had happened to 
observe me. 

But at the best it was not quite the 
act of a martyr — or a potential martyr 
in India or China —nor was it unob- 
served, although, as I was given to 
understand, Dr. Moffat did not con- 
sider it worth mentioning. It was 
merely one of those things that men 
like Carthew or Rogers would not 
have done, or indeed I myself if I had 
previously made it a matter of prayer. 
But I had not —an evidence in itself 
of the changes that were to cause my 
departure, though I cannot honestly 
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say that these were wholly, or even 
very largely, doctrinal. Nothing in 
fact was further from my mind when, 
towards the middle of my second year, 
Mallam, who was my senior by three 
years, came into my room and shut 
the door. For some time, it appeared, 
he had been suffering from dyspepsia, 
and he considered the régime of the 
Home to be entirely responsible. He 
thought a six o’clock meal consisting 
of sausages and bread and jam, or roast 
beef and cake, to be perfectly horrible; 
and he was sick to death of porridge 
and cold ham at seven-thirty every 
morning. In short, he was going to 
leave and find lodgings — had in fact 
found them already — together with a 
landlady who would give him a 
decent late dinner and eggs and bacon 
at a reasonable hour. 

I stared at him in amazement, not 
untinged with envy. 

‘Eggs and bacon?’ I repeated. 

“Yes and toast.’ 

He hesitated for a moment before 
he made the great confession. 

‘Followed by a pipe. Would you 
care to join me?’ 

I glanced round the room, but 
the walls were still standing; and then 
I remembered Edward. Though I 
well knew what my answer would be, 
I ought at least, I felt, to consult him. 
Mallam agreed and said that he was 
in the bathroom, where I found him a 
gentle pink and enveloped by steam. 
As tactfully as I could, I told him of 
Mallam’s proposition. 

‘I suppose you couldn’t possibly 
come too?’ I asked. 

He blinked at me solemnly but 
_not, as I observed, in anger; and there 
was even, to my surprise, something 


wistful in his eye. But it was out of 
the question, he explained, even if he 
had desired to. Being the son of a 
missionary, he was there on special 
terms. His few shillings of pocket- 
money were doled out to him by his 
father; and it was only by remaining 
in the Home that he could ever hope 
to become qualified. A trifle reluc- 
tantly, he emerged from the bath. 
Carthew and Rogers, he said, were 
waiting for it. 

‘I suppose if you do go,’ he said, 
‘you’ll have a bathroom to yourselves — 
you and Mallam, I mean.’ 

I supposed that we should. He 
put on his spectacles. 

‘But of course we’ll still,’ I added, 
‘spend part of our holidays together.’ 

He looked with affection at the 
subsiding bath-water. 

“Then I suppose you are going?’ he 
said. 

I told him that I thought so, but 
I remember feeling rather a_ beast. 
Dr. Moffat received my decision with 
equanimity. 


IV 


‘Though we met on Sundays for as 
long as we conducted our bible-class, 
it was inevitable that I should see less 
of Edward; and it was not very often, 
though we attended the same Hospital, 
that I ever stumbled upon him there. 
We were at different stages of our 
medical career, and owing to his 
inability to pay the small subscrip- 
tions, he did not belong to any of the 
clubs or societies in which its students 
foregathered. Occasionally I would 
find him in some corner of the library 
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or museum, poring over a book or a 
pathological specimen, or trying to 
make up for some of the sleep that was 
denied him at the Home; and from 
time to time he would join me for a 
week or two on a Northamptonshire 
farm where I used to spend some of the 
long vacation. He was entirely happy 
here, where we lived the life of farm- 
labourers, and where there was a mill- 
pool into which he could dive; but it 
was a far different Edward that greeted 
me with increasing wanness on the rare 
occasions when I revisited the Home. 

He had now become, owing to the 
passage of the years and his continued 
failure to impress successive examiners, 
the senior student of the Home, but 
only by virtue of longevity. As an 
example, it was tacitly admitted that 
such a position could never be his; 
and his absence from morning prayers 
had long ago been taken for granted. 
But for the fact, indeed, that he was 
still believed to be sound and that his 
formidable father was still alive, it 
seemed very doubtful if Dr. Moffat 
could have continued to recommend 
him as an inmate. But he had become 
‘poor. Edward,’ I gathered, whenever 
Dr. Moffat referred to him, and in the 
end he survived even Dr. Moffat’s 
departure. 

This had involved, as Edward 
confided to me, some rather uncom- 
fortable moments with the new superin- 
tendent; and to the rising generation of 
earnest young Christians his presence 
in the Home was frankly an enigma. 
But the end came at last. Towards 
the close of his seventh year, and by 
some miracle, he passed the last of 
his finals; and it was then that he 
took my breath away by casually 


informing me that he had ceased to 
be a Christian. It appeared that some- 
how or other —as a rule he read no- 
thing at all—he had come upon a 
translation of Renan’s Life of Christ; 
and having read it with surprise and 
attention, the matter had been settled 
for him for ever. I found myself in the 
anomalous position, therefore, of argu- 
ing with Edward from the believer’s 
point of view, and trying to persuade 
him that Renan’s work, admirable as 
it might be, was not necessarily the 
last word. 

But it was in vain. Identifying 
Christianity with everything that his 
own home and Dr. Moffat’s had stood 
for, Renan had provided him with a 
door of escape; and with a sigh of 
relief he had slipped through it. 
Henceforth he could sleep when he 
liked and browse at large in the world’s 
pastures; and he had no intention of 
ever being beguiled again into the 
bonds of captivity. Nor was he; and 
in his future and erratic wanderings 
about the earth, it was only at odd 
intervals that I ever heard from him or 
met him in the flesh. A month after he 
qualified, he sailed for India — he had 
always had a partiality for sun and 
warmth —and I heard rumours of a 
disaster in an Indian village where he 
was inoculating the inhabitants against 
the Plague. It was not his fault, and 
he was not, I gathered, unduly per- 
turbed about it. But it was the sort 
of thing, I felt, that would somehow 
have happened to him; and a few 
years later, he wrote to me from the 
heart of West Africa, where he was 
holding some appointment under the 
Colonial Office. 

But I saw him in England just 
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before he was married — owing to a 
mistake about the time, the ceremony 
had to be postponed, I remember — 
and while I was on my own honey- 
moon in the Scotch Highlands, he 
sent me a large dictionary and a 
second-hand typewriter. By the time 
I had returned he was back in West 
Africa, and then for some years I 
heard nothing. But in the middle of 


OVERHEARD 
Sir, 

A friend of mine in New England has 
a neighbour who has received a Govern- 
ment cheque for 1,000 dollars this year 
for not raising hogs. So my friend now 
wants to go into the business himself, he 
not being very prosperous just now; he 
says, in fact, that the idea of not breeding 
hogs appeals to him very strongly. 

Of course, he will need a hired man, 
and that is where I come in. I write to 
you as to your opinion of the best kind of 
farm not to raise hogs on, the best strain 
of hogs not to raise, and how best to keep 
an inventory of hogs you are not raising. 
Also, do you think capital could be raised 
by issuance of a non-hog-raising gold bond? 


the Great War I happened to meet a 
man, who had been campaigning in 
the Cameroons, and who had -come 
across Edward in some remote village 
of which he had forgotten the name. 
He had appeared to be well, he said, 
but rather preoccupied in conduct- 
ing rehearsals of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream with an extremely enthusiastic, if 
slightly bewildered, all-native cast. 


The friend who got the 1,000 dollars 
got it for not raising 500 hogs. Now we 
figure we might easily not raise 1,500 or 
2,000 hogs, so you see the possible profits 
are only limited by the number of hogs 
we do not raise. 

The other fellow had been raising 
hogs for forty years and never made more 
than 400 dollars in any one year. Kind 
of pathetic, isn’t it, to think how he 
wasted his life raising hogs when he could 
have made so much more not raising 
them? 

I will thank you for any advice you 
may offer. 

HAROLD TRUEMAN. 

Letter from the New York Financial 


Chronicle. 
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An Escape 


by Martin 


Armstrong 


Ce TAUNTON, 
spinster, tall, slim, aged forty-one, 
drawing her leather boa more tightly 
round her throat, paused in her pro- 
gress along the Easthaven pier and 
gazed down at the cold grey water 
washing restlessly among the tangle of 
rusty iron posts and ties beneath 
her. A ragged coating of green, like 
torn shreds of dripping felt, clung to the 
lower parts of the structure, and a cold 
smell of seaweed, unpleasantly like 
the smell of sewage, breathed up from 
below. She shivered and continued 
on her way to the pierhead, the smooth 
planking resounding hollow under her 
feet. There was something both ex- 
citing and depressing in that sound. 
She never failed to thrill to the sense 
of having left the shore, of walking in 
mid-air on a thin, echoing floor between 
the sky and the dangerous water below. 
And she thrilled, too, to a vague, ever- 
recurring hope. For on a pier there 
was not only that sense of physical 
adventure, but of human adventure 
also. One never knew whom one 
might meet. You met people, more 
people, in the town of course; but in 
the safety and conventions of town, 
meetings were dull and commonplace. 
On a pier you had left the shelter of 
civilization, you had ventured into the 
wilds. It was dangerous, exciting, 


private, especially at the far end, 
where the footway circled the pavilion 
surrounded by its nooks and shelters, 
where couples could sit unnoticed. 
Yes, that knocking of one’s footsteps 
on a pier was exciting, but it was 
depressing too. She had walked so 
many piers and had been so often 
disappointed. She sighed. She had 
arrived only that morning at East- 
haven and already the thrill of arrival 
had worn off and she was beginning 
almost to dread the long chilly month 
ahead of her. For in her lonely round 
from boarding-house to _ boarding- 
house, Easthaven was the resort she 
liked least. That was why she always 
came there in March, a month in 
which every place was horrid. In 
fact, the only good point about East- 
haven was Miss Kittridge’s boarding- 
house. It was comfortable and the 
food was good: it made Easthaven 
worth while. Her brother William, 
who looked after her affairs and sent 
her her sixteen pounds every month, 
had done his best to persuade her to 
settle down in rooms of her own, but 
she had tried it once and found it 
deadly dull. She preferred to wander. 
It was a relief to pack up, escape, move 
on to some new but not unfamiliar 
place, to travel by train, get in and out 
of cabs, arrive and be welcomed at the 
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next place. ‘How nice to see you 
again, Miss Taunton. You're quite a 
stranger. It gave her a sense of 
freedom and independence. Some- 
times she allowed herself to imagine 
more august intimations of these 
flittings. ‘Miss Taunton has left No. 7 
Elsted Place, Borton-on-Sea, and has 
arrived at Easthaven on a short visit.’ 
If she had been rich or had married a 
rich and important husband, announce- 
ments of that kind would have pro- 
claimed her comings and goings. 

In the old days, before their father 
had died and left them, not, as they 
had been led to expect, comfortably 
provided for, but with a wretched 
£6,000 each in 33 per cents., it had 
been taken for granted that she would 
make a good match, for she had been a 
stylish and not bad-looking girl. But 
these expectations had not been ful- 
filled. She had only had one proposal, 
George Ash’s, and she had refused him. 
Poor George, he was nice enough, but 
she wasn’t in love with him, and it 
was unthinkable, in those days, that 
she should marry a man she didn’t 
love. Why should she? Ah, if only 
she had known what she knew now, 
she would have taken him like a shot. 
After all, they would have got along 
well enough and perhaps they would 
have had children. And even if not, 
there would have been — yes, why not 
admit it? —the physical contact, the 
escape from this cold, unfulfilled, 
unmated existence that so horribly 
drove one in on oneself. 

A loud, cold hiss from the muddy 
water under the pier made her shiver 
again, and once more she caught her 
camphor-smelling feather boa about 
her throat and quickened her pace. 


The pier seemed to be totally deserted. 
Would there be anyone, she wondered, 
in the shelters round the pavilion? 
Sometimes, during the last year 
or two, she had had desperate ideas, 
impulses to fling overboard all her old 
standards of gentility and just snatch 
at any man for a husband; any, that is, 
whom she felt she could sympathize 
with and bear to live with. There 
was Dent, for instance, James Dent, 
the man who kept the little shop on’ 
the front at Borton where she got her 
daily paper. He was a dear little 
man, gentle, polite, friendly, and always 
so neat and clean, and he always gave 
her such a charming welcome when 
she turned up again after a year’s 
absence. Each morning, during the 
month she spent at Borton, she would 
pause, after buying her paper, and 
have a little chat with him. Of 
course, he would never have dreamt 
of making any advances, even if it 
had ever entered his head to do so; but 
it would not, perhaps, have been 
difficult for her to lead him on, allow 
him by degrees to realize. . . . How- 
ever, it was really, of course, out of 
the question, oh, absolutely: nothing 
more than an absurd and desperate 
daydream. Goodness, how horrified 
William would have been! Not that 
that would have mattered. William 
was horrified even at her boarding- 
house existence, had always bothered 
her to ‘live decently,’ as he said, till 
they had finally agreed to differ. 
They never met nowadays and corre- 
sponded only on business. Still, even 
from her own point of view, James 
Dent, a small shop-keeper, would 
have been too much of a come-down. 
After all, one had to cling to some sort 
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of position. If only that chance 
meeting at Riverport three years ago 
had come to something. Ah, that 
was a very different matter. She had 
been sitting in one of a row of deck 
chairs, listening to the band, when a 
tall, smart, grey-haired man with an 
eyeglass had taken the seat next hers — 
it was the only one vacant. She had 
dropped her umbrella and he had 
picked it up for her, and then, as 
there was at the moment an interval 
in the music, he had begun to talk 

. . about Wagner, rheumatism, the 
Riviera. He was obviously a man of 
means and very much of a gentleman. 
He had asked her if she was staying 
at the Metropole and she had told 
him a little fib. No, she had said, she 
was staying in rooms. She didn’t like 
hotels. He had left her thrilled and 
happy: it was as if she had re-visited 
the old leisurely, dignified life of ten 
years ago. But when she had met him 
next day on the Esplanade he had 
cut her dead; hadn’t, it seemed, even 
recognized her. She did not know his 
name, but she had invented a name to 
suit him, Sir Charles Vere; and still, at 
odd moments, she spun fantasies round 
him, fantasies that always began with 
the moment when she had recognized 
him coming towards her down the 
Esplanade. He caught sight of her 
and his face lighted up: he raised his 
hat. ‘You again? How charming! 
Might I... would you mind if I 
walked with you? It’s so pleasant to 
meet a kindred spirit. And, after 
that, they would meet again and one 
day he would invite her to lunch at 
the Metropole. And then, at the end 
of the month, when she told him she 
was leaving Riverport, he would pro- 


pose, sometimes as they sat together 
in the sunshine listening to the band, 
sometimes on a settee in the lounge 
of the Metropole, as they sat together 
after luncheon sipping their coffee. 
‘Sir Charles and Lady Vere have 
returned to Eaton Square for the 
season.’ Absurd, consoling dreams! 
Often she plunged into them de- 
liberately, imagining long dialogues, 
the conversations of two infinitely 
leisured and infinitely cultured friends. 
Well, there was small hope of meeting 
a Sir Charles here, in bleak, deserted, 
wintry Easthaven. 

It was really too cold at the end 
of the pier. A gusty March wind was 
driving little whirlpools of sand and 
paper along the draughty flooring 
and among the deserted shelters. Miss 
Taunton turned and hurried back 
towards the protection of the town, the 
ends of her feather boa flying before 
her. 

* * * 

Admittedly Herbert Wilkins was 
very far from being a Sir Charles. 
On the other hand, though obviously 
not quite a gentleman, he was very 
much nearer one than poor little 
Dent, the newsagent. She encountered 
him on the pier two days after her 
arrival at Easthaven. The weather 
had improved a little. It was still 
cold and gusty, but now and then a 
few acres of pale sunshine glided 
imperceptibly up the coast and lingered 
for a while over Easthaven; and out 
on the leaden sea, midway between 
shore and horizon, pools of coldly 
shimmering fire were poured from the 
clouds through misty golden funnels 
and shone till they burned themselves 
out. A few sombre, coated figures 
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walked the pier and Charlotte Taunton 
too was tempted out as far as the 
pavilion. As she reached it a search- 
light of pale sunshine focussed itself 
on the pierhead and she paused near 
the rails on the leeward side to enjoy 
the transitory blessing. It was soon 
gone and she moved on again towards 
the town. 

A few yards ahead of her walked 
a tall, broad-shouldered man in a 
blue coat and bowler hat, his hands 
in his pockets and a book under his 
arm. She had just noted the blue 
velvet collar, noted that the coat 
looked new and well made, when he 
dropped his book. A moment later 
she had reached it, stooped, and picked 
it up. It was Sherlock Holmes. The 
man had stopped and turned, and 
now, as she held the book out to him, 
he raised his hat and smiled. “Thank 
you!’ he said. “Thank you! Very 
much obliged!’ 

His voice was quiet and very 
deep, with that resonant burr heard 
in the lower notes of a ’cello, and in 
the ‘Thank you! there was a slight 
broadening of the ‘a’ which suggested 
Manchester or Bradford. In the slight 
embarrassment of the moment she 
hardly noticed his face. 

‘Never do to lose it,’ he went on 
amicably. ‘It’s all I have to read 
here.’ 

That additional remark had some- 
how made it natural that they should 
walk on together. ‘You like Sherlock 
Holmes?’ she asked. 

‘M ... yes! His tone was judi- 


cial. ‘Yes, I find it interesting. But 
they’re a bit too clever.’ 

‘Who?’ she asked. ‘Sherlock 
Holmes?’ 


‘Him and the others, the villains.’ 

‘Cleverer than real villains, you 
mean?’ 

‘And real detectives.’ 

She gave a little laugh. ‘Perhaps! 
But if they weren’t, the stories might 
not be worth reading.’ 

He laughed too. ‘Quite right: 
and that would be a pity. You want 
something interesting to read in a 
place like this.’ 

“Yes,’ she said, ‘it’s certainly a 
dull enough place.’ 

“You don’t live here, I’m sure.’ 

‘No, I’m glad to say I don’t.’ 

‘I thought not.’ There was some- 
thing delightfully flattering in the 
decisiveness of the deep voice. It was 
as if he had said: ‘I was sure that no — 
one so interesting, so charming, could 
live in such a dull place.’ 

‘And you’re a visitor too?’ she 
asked. 

‘Yes, I’m simply here on business. 
But my business occupies only the 
mornings. For the rest of my time 
I’m thrown on my own resources, and 
I must say I find it desperately lonely. 
Why, until you kindly picked up my 
book just now I hadn’t spoken to a 
soul, except in the way of business, 
since last Monday.’ 

She was touched by his confes- 
sion. That this great, deep-voiced 
man should be lonely—a man one 
would have supposed self-sufficient, 
secure in his independence — awoke 
her sympathy, invested him, for her, 
with something of the pathetic help- 
lessness of an overgrown child. After 
all, then, he was no stronger than she; 
less so, perhaps. 

‘Still,’ she said-—it was the only 
comfort, the only encouragement her 
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correct, spinsterly mind could yet 
express — ‘still, I love the sea, even on 
days like this.’ She pointed to a pool 
of shimmering quicksilver far up the 
coast and paused to lean on the pier 
railing. 

But he did not follow the direction 
of her glance. ‘I’d rather talk to you, 
to anyone, than look at the sea,’ he 
said. 

She turned her head and found 
large grey eyes focussed on her. Her 
glance wavered and she looked out to 
sea again: a faint colour came to her 
thin cheeks. For those eyes had 
agitated her suddenly and _ over- 
whelmingly. She had never before 
seen in any eyes such a.queer, dis- 
turbing concentration. They were 
not, she felt—as under pretence of 
watching the sea she struggled to 
regain her self-possession — they were 
not deliberately trying to fascinate 
her. No, there was something uncon- 
scious, almost unseeing, in their cold 
fixity that was almost terrifying. Her 
impulse was to have done with him, 
to finish off their encounter with a 
few polite commonplaces and hurry 
home: to Miss Kittridge’s boarding- 
house. But she fought against it, 
forcibly reminding herself of those 
other moods that so often visited her 
now, those desperate moods in which 
she longed for some man she could 
sympathize with, like, perhaps love. 
If she took flight the moment the 
chance offered itself, she would cer- 
tainly never escape from her horrible 
isolation. Besides, this man was lonely 
like herself. They were both, perhaps, 
caught in the same dead-end. But 
she must speak now, for by this pro- 
longed silence, which he had not 


attempted to break, she was allowing 
an undue intensity to creep into their 
relationship. 

She moved suddenly, as if waking 
from a reverie. ‘It’s lovely,’ she said 
with a sigh. 

‘What’s lovely?? the deep voice 
asked quietly with its resonant burr. 

‘The sea!’ She began to walk 
again, he at her side. 

For a while neither spoke and it 
was he who broke the silence. ‘And 
what do you find to amusé yourself 
here?’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I read a good 
deal.’ é 

‘What? Magazines? Novels?’ 

‘Not magazines; but, yes, novels, 
Memoirs, poetry and so on.’ 

‘And then you have a walk on the 
pier?’ 

‘Yes, most afternoons.’ 

They had reached the pier gates 
and turned on to the Esplanade. 
There she stopped. ‘Well, I must be 
getting back to my . . . my rooms.’ 

“You must go?’ The distress in 
his voice touched her again. Once 
again he was lonely, pathetic. 

But she was firm. ‘Yes, I must 
go. 

‘Perhaps . He hesitated. ‘I 
hope we shall meet again. On the 
pier, perhaps, to-morrow afternoon.’ 

She smiled, bowed, and turned to 
cross the road. He raised his hat and 
stood there, large, solitary, sad, watch- 
ing her go. 

* * * 

In her bed in Miss Kittridge’s 
boarding-house, Charlotte Taunton 
heard St. Stephen’s clock strike one. 
For over two hours she had lain awake 
under the storm of thoughts and feelings 
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that rose and sank and swirled in her 
anxious, spinster’s mind. Repulsion, 
fascination, abject fear and desperate 
courage swung her alternately up and 
down like driftwood in a choppy sea. 
But under and above these fluctuating 
emotions an exhilaration, an intrepid 
happiness buoyed her up. She did 
not try to sleep. She was content, 
thrillingly content, to escape from the 
narrow limits of her daily life. She 
was alive. 

She slept at last, deeply, refresh- 
ingly, and awoke cool and _level- 
headed. The emotional turmoil of the 
night, those mountains built out of a 
mere molehill, seemed to her now 
ridiculous. For what, she asked her- 
self, was it all about? She had met a 
man, talked to him, and had been 
uncertain whether she liked him or 
not. He had asked her to meet him 
again. Ifshe wished to, well, perhaps 
she would. If she preferred not to, 
she would simply have to avoid the 
pier. It was simple enough. 

She got up and washed and 
dressed in her usual prim, methodical 
way. Then, as she turned to the bed 
to throw back the bedclothes (if you 
didn’t, boarding-house servants never 
made your bed properly), she saw 
that drops were sliding down the 
window-pane. It was raining hard. A 
pang of disappointment shot through 
her, betraying in a flash the cool 
reasonableness of her waking mood. 

It rained all morning, and all 
morning Charlotte sat with the other 
guests in the boarding-house sitting- 
room, an ordeal she avoided whenever 
possible. Gaunt old Miss Jackson 
and plump old Miss Macalister had, 
as usual, secured the comfortable 


chairs on each side of the fire. Poor 
old Mr. Raglan had to be content 
with one of the smaller armchairs. 
Miss Jackson was crocheting yet 
another antimacassar in yellow string. 
As for Charlotte, she sat out of sight 
of the fire in a corner of the hard 
sofa, reading a book. A _ placid, 
desultory conversation, faded, super- 
annuated, wove itself slowly into 
another antimacassar indistinguishable 
from Miss Jackson’s except in being 
audible and not visible. Charlotte 
always in her boarding-houses kept 
herself carefully out of these con- 
versations. She had an instinctive 
feeling that if once she allowed her- 
self to be drawn into them it would 
be the end of hope, the end of 
individuality. 

Old Mr. Raglan, his thin hands 
on the arms of his chair, turned him- 
self feebly round. ‘Even Miss Taun- 
ton has to stay indoors this morning,’ 
he observed. 

Charlotte pretended not to hear 
him. ‘Oh, there’s no use your talking 
to Miss Taunton,’ said Miss Jackson 
archly, her eyes fixed on her anti- 


macassar. ‘“She’s miles away from us; 
miles away. I never knew such a 
student.’ 


‘Im the old dees in Scotland,’ 
sang Miss Macalister in her mild 
Scotch accent, ‘we never steed in 
forreen. Wet or fine, we were out and 


about.’ 
Old Mr. Raglan cleared his 
throat. ‘I remember in Malta, and 


I’m speaking now of nearly fifty years 
ALO aes: 

‘Oh, I don’t mind rain: never 
did,’ Miss Jackson broke in. ‘At 
home, at Berkhamsted .. .” 
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‘In Scotland, of course, petee- 
cularly in the norrth west, Achna- 
sheen, Achnashellach, and_ those 
pleeces*s) =. 

‘Dear me, yes, nearly fifty years 
ago, in Malta, as I was saying . . .’ 

‘At Achnashellach, and in August 
too, when you’d expect .. .’ 

‘Wet feet? At home, at Berk- 
hamsted, with a pair of good strong 
boots, sensible boots...’ 

‘My dear Major, I said to him, 
my dear Major, I’ve been in Valetta 
NOW. lev dmerseer aly %° 

‘Yes, in Malta, I mean in Scot- 
land, in Eapril or airly Mee... .’ 

“Valetta” °-. “Achnashéena 2 2. 
‘Berkhamsted’ . . . ‘Malta’. . . ‘Sen- 
siblesboots) 1. inthe old ees tac. 
‘Fifty years ago’... ‘A hundred 
years ago.’ Like amateur glee-singers, 
each clinging desperately to his own 
theme, resolutely deafening himself 
to the others, they wove their ceaseless 
counterpoint, their dusty antimacassar, 
that slowly, relentlessly wrapped itself 
like a cold, limp, suffocating shroud, 
about the silent Charlotte. She was 
not reading, only pretending to read. 
Once more, as the afternoon drew 
slowly nearer, her emotions were in a 
turmoil. She was urging herself, driv- 
ing herself, to take the plunge, to 
ignore all the timidities and fore- 
bodings of her old maid’s nature and 
set off after lunch, rain or no rain, for 
the pier. After all, it didn’t commit 
her to anything, especially since, as 
he had said, he was only here tem- 
porarily. Yes, she would force herself 
to go, whether she wanted to or not. 
Weren’t these three hopelessly fos- 
silized old creatures chanting their 
separate songs together, a sufficient 


warning to her to snatch at any pos- 
sibility of escape? 


* * * 


It was raining still, a flying hori- 
zontal drizzle, when she emerged from 
the porch of Miss Kittridge’s boarding- 
house. She hurried along the wet 
asphalt of the Esplanade, turned 
through the entrance gates of the pier 
and heard her footsteps grow suddenly 
loud on the hollow footway. Her 
feather boa was cold and wet against 
her face. Obviously he would not 
come in weather like this. Well, she 
felt now, it would be a relief if he 
didn’t. 

At that very moment he came out 
upon her from behind the deserted 
newspaper kiosk. ‘Ah, so you came?’ 
The deep voice with the burr in it 
was astonishingly familiar, as if she 
had known it for years. The grey eyes 
smiled at her kindly. She had not 
realized before that he was rather 
handsome. 

‘Yes,’ she said, panting. ‘Yes, 
I had to have a breath of fresh air.’ 

“Then it wasn’t for me you came.’ 

The disappointment in his voice 
touched her, but her own voice was 
resolutely brisk. ‘I hardly expected 
you in weather like this.’ 

They set off together down the 
empty pier. ‘Weather?’ he said. 
‘What did the weather matter when 
there was a hope that. . . . You see, 
I didn’t want to miss the chance.’ 
They walked on in silence and then 
he continued: ‘Of course you have lots 
of friends and so you can hardly 
understand how much a little friendli- 
ness means to . . . well, to them that 
haven’t. I live alone, you see.’ 
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‘So do I,’ she said. ‘As it happens.’ 

‘Indeed! Fancy, now. Fancy 
that. And you don’t find it lonely?’ 

‘Oh,’ she said carelessly, ‘one 
puts up with it.’ 

He sighed. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘yes, 
one has to’; and he went on to tell 
her of his circumstances, of his small 
flat in Brighton where it was so dull 
reading alone in the evenings, of his 
job as insurance agent and what he 
made out ofit. ‘It’s enough, of course,’ 
he said, ‘so long as you’re careful. 
But you, being comfortably off, won’t 
know much about that.’ 

‘Comfortably off?’ She laughed. 
‘I only wish I were’; and by degrees 
she found herself, in turn, telling him 
something of her life and circum- 
stances, of the £6,000 left her by her 
father. ‘Do you call less than four 
pounds a week comfortably off?’ she 
asked. 

‘Four pounds a week? Just over 
two hundred a year? You ought to 
get more than that out of your six 
thousand.’ 

It was so easy to talk to him; he 
was so human, so kind, so intelligent 
about the ordinary affairs of life. Of 
her own special hobbies, books and 
music, she soon found that, in any 
serious sense, he knew nothing. But 
what did that matter, when he had so 
many good qualities?) When they had 
reached the end of the pier they took 
refuge in one of the shelters that faced 
away from the wind and rain. There 
they talked and talked. He smoked a 
cigarette, and when he had finished it 
he flung it out into the rain. It fell 
on the wet planking, and then the wind 
caught it and it began to’ roll. It 
gained speed. On and on it scurried 


with absurd persistence, shedding little 
showers of sparks like a tiny squib. 
They watched it, amused, charmed, 
absorbed in its surprising adventures, 
till a stronger gust spoilt the game and 
swept it over the pier edge. That 
seemed a sign for them to rise and go, 
and when they did so, Charlotte 
found that the ridiculous little incident 
had drawn them together, turned them 
in a few moments into old friends. 

When they parted, he fumbled in 
his coat pocket and brought out a 
parcel which he handed to her. ‘I 
brought you a small present,’ he said, 
‘just a trifle, a little thank-offering.’ 

She took it, her cheeks flushing 
faintly. ‘A thank-offering?’ 

‘For your friendliness yesterday to 
a lonely man.’ 

It was a book, apparently; and, 
sure enough, when she unfastened it in 
her bedroom, it was a book, a little 
volume bound in red leather: Poems 
of Passion by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
She opened it. On the flyleaf was 
written: ‘From Herbert Wilkins. A 
thank-offering for March 3rd.’ Poor 
fellow! She was deeply touched. And 
somehow his lamentable, utterly inap- 
propriate choice made his gift the more 
touching. She turned over the pages. 
What ludicrously bad stuff it was! 
Then she shut the book and put it 
away in a drawer. 


* * * 


After that, events caught her up 
and whirled her off her feet. Next 
afternoon, though they had made no 
appointment, they both went to the 
pier. At first it seemed that they had 
lost something of their friendship: a 
strange inarticulateness had come 
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between them. It was dull, but fine, 
and half-way up the pier they paused 
and leaned on the railing, and as on 
their first day Charlotte gazed at the 
sea. And suddenly, as before, she 
knew, felt, that his eyes were upon her. 
She turned her head. Once again 
that cold, unseeing stare enveloped her. 
Her heart began to flutter frantically. 
But in a moment his eyes warmed, 
recognized her. ‘You’re staring at that 
wretched sea again,’ he said in mock 
reproof. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘mayn’t I look at 
the sea if I want to?’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘no, I can’t allow it.’ 

They both laughed. The spell 
was broken; their friendship of yester- 
day was restored, more than restored. 

When at last they walked back 
from the pavilion, just before they 
reached the gates, he told her point- 
blank that he was leaving Easthaven 
next morning. 

She stood still, astonished, dis- 
mayed. ‘Leaving? To-morrow?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Will you be sorry?’ 

She did not reply and he saw a 
flash of tears in her eyes. He laid his 
arm*round her shoulders, drew her 
into the shadow of the kiosk, and put 
his lips to her cheek. She stood prim 
and stiff in his embrace, her white 
face averted. ‘Won’t you,’ the deep, 
quiet voice burred in her ear, ‘won’t 
you give me one?’ 

She turned her face suddenly and 
kissed his lips. ‘Must I go to-morrow,’ 
he murmured, ‘or will you tell me to 
stay?’ 

There was a long silence. 
the quiet voice urged her. 

She gave a deep sigh. ‘Yes,’ she 
said faintly, ‘yes, yes, stay!’ 


‘Eh? 


Suddenly she broke from his arms 
and hurried out through the pier 
gates. 

* * * 

A week later they were married 
and had moved, not to his flat —he 
wouldn’t even show her his flat — 
but to comfortable lodgings in 
Brighton. That week, it seemed, had 
swept over her like a hurricane. Did 
she love him? She could not say. 
What did it mean, to love? All she 
knew was that she was supremely 
satisfied, that she was enthralled by 
his presence, that she regretted noth- 
ing. She had escaped from the dreary, 
stagnant life in which she had been 
imprisoned all these years, from her 
horrible isolation, from her cold, 
burdensome virginity. She had 
abandoned herself to him desperately 
and, at last, gladly. In the morning, 
when she woke early, she would raise 
herself on one elbow and gaze incre- 
dulously at the huge body with its 
warm animal smell, sleeping so close 
to her, reach out a timid hand and, 
braving her instinctive reluctance, 
touch his chest, his arm, quiveringly 
amazed that a few words spoken, a 
printed form with a few words scrib- 
bled into it, should make all this 
permissible and irreproachable, that 
it should be merely normal that he 
should stand half naked before her, 
shaving himself in the mirror, while 
she, if she wished, might lie and idly 
watch the lift of the great shoulders 
and the delicate flow of the muscles 
under the soft, pearly flesh of his 
back as he raised his arm. Magic 
could hardly do more than that brief, 
casual ceremony which not only re- 
versed half the moral sanctions of life, 
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but stripped it of almost all its sacred 
modesties and privacies and thrust 
suddenly upon it the hot, acutely 
disturbing proximities of a cage at the 
Zoo. It was as violent and thrilling 
as a-revolution. But a revolution is a 
temporary thing, a means to an end 
far different. A revolution that con- 
tinued for a lifetime would be mad- 
dening. What, then, eventually hap- 
pened in marriage? Would she find, 
later on, that there were respites, 
would she in the end: be able to rescue 
a few rags at least of private identity? 
Or would she soon become so changed 
that all these things would seem 
natural to her? She shuddered. 

The days that followed brought 
new discoveries. Herbert, though 
generally good tempered and affec- 
tionate, was, it appeared, subject to 
moods. Sometimes when he came in 
from work he was taciturn and a little 
surly. Sometimes, when their supper 
had been cleared, he would sit with 
his elbow on the table, his chin on his 
fist, staring, staring at the fire or the 
window, his lower lip drawn in as if 
he were baffled or worried, and in his 
eyes that strange, cold fixity which she 
had twice seen at Easthaven. When 
she spoke, asking him what was the 
matter, he didn’t reply, hadn’t, 
apparently, so much as heard her. 
At first she was worried, alarmed. 
Then, finding that after half an hour 
or so he would shake the mood off 
and become his old, friendly self again, 
she gave up worrying and would take 
up a book and read placidly before 
the fire until he stirred or spoke. 

She had written to her brother. 
‘You may be surprised to hear that I 
am married. I had got rather tired 


of the name Taunton and so changed it 
to Wilkins.’ Yes, William: would no 
doubt be a little surprised, but as they 
seldom corresponded and never met 
nowadays he would soon get over it. 
Her husband -now urged her to write 
again to William saying that it would 
now be proper for her to have her 
money in her own hands. She entirely 
agreed with him and they concocted 
the letter together. Two days later 
came William’s reply. 


Dear Charlotte, 


It is not in my power to hand 
your money over to you; in fact, as 
you know well enough though you 
seem to have forgotten it, the capital 
does not belong to you. The £6,000 
was left in trust. You enjoy the 
interest during your lifetime and at 
your death the capital passes to me 
or, if I predecease you, to my 
children. 


She handed the letter to Herbert over 
the breakfast-table. It was annoying, 
but it did not seem to be a very serious 
matter, and she was aghast when, 
having read it, he broke into a fury. 
‘But it’s impossible. You mean to tell 
me the money’s not yours, that all this 
time you’ve been leading me to sup- 
POSE sing 

‘But we have the income, Herbert.’ 

‘The income! He snorted con- 
temptuously. ‘You told me quite 
definitely. . . . You’ve no idea what 
this means. And you knew it all the 
time.’ 

She was utterly dismayed. ‘I 
didn’t. Really I didn’t, Herbert.’ 

He tapped the letter furiously 
with his fingers. ‘But he tells you you 
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did. ‘‘As you know well enough”; 
read it for yourself.’ He flung the 
letter back at her. Ten minutes later 
he had gone off on his rounds. 

He never mentioned the subject 
again, but from that day his manner 
changed completely. He was cold 
and irritable and she was almost 
relieved when he announced, one 
evening, that he was going away for 
a few days on business. They had been 
married just a fortnight. 


* * * 


After a week’s absence he wrote 
curtly, telling her that his firm had 
ordered him to Canada on urgent 
business. Not a word of the length of 
his absence, the date of his return. 
Staring, cold and dry-eyed, at his 
note, she read in it, oh much more 
clearly than its actual phrases, the 
fact that he was gone from her for 
ever. But though secretly convinced, 
she rejected it and waited week after 
week for some sign from him which she 
knew only too well would never come. 
It was the sudden change in him, his 
cynical abandonment of all pretence of 
affection as soon as he had learnt.about 
her money, that especially wounded 
her, revealing, as it did, the falsity of 
all that had gone before. He had 
simply been practising on her, then, 
from the first. The thought of it 
plunged her in shame and humiliation. 
And he had dealt her a second wound, 
the abrupt, violent amputation of 
their hfe together. His physical 
presence, so thrillingly, inescapably 
close, had been abolished with ruthless 
suddenness, emptying her life of all 
its new, enthralling significance. After 
waiting a month she gave up the 


sitting-room and double bedroom and 
took a small single room in the same 
house, saying that her husband was 
delayed by business and that his return 
was still uncertain. 

Weeks passed, and months and 
gradually, like the widening circum- 
ferences of a stone’s impact on still 
water, the force of the blow she had 
received spent itself. She had dropped 
back automatically into her old soli- 
tary life. Yet it was not the same now 
as formerly; for she had discovered 
with a deep secret satisfaction that she 
was no longer insulated. Through 
him, through Herbert, she had tapped 
the warm cufrent of life, and that 
current flowed through her still. She 
had escaped from her old self. And 
she found now that she was not 
inconsolable, not desolate, far less 
desolate, in fact, than she had been 
before his coming. He was gone, 
sunk into a past much deeper, it 
seemed to her, than a mere eight 
months; and now that the blaze of 
physical discovery which had branded 
him on her senses had died down, she 
could examine their brief life together 
dispassionately. She could admit to 
herself now that there had always 
been much in him — things that hitherto 
she had forced herself to ignore — 
that had offended her; vulgarities of 
speech, coarsenesses of mind and be- 
haviour, his too obvious lack of educa- 
tion, and other, more intimate things 
than that. She had liked him and 
pitied him; he had exercised a physical 
fascination upon her, and for that, 
even now, she felt immensely grateful 
tohim. Yes, she felt for him a physical 
gratitude; a strange expression, but 
how profoundly true! But she had 
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never loved him. That she now 
clearly realized. And what had he 
felt for her? Had he ever really cared 
for her at all? She recalled their early 
confidences on‘the pier at Easthaven. 
Was it simply her money that he was 
after? Nothing else at all? Well, 
what did it matter now? She smiled 
grimly. Poor Herbert, he hadn’t 
got much out of her. Whereas out of 
him she had got incalculable things; 
release — release from her old starved 
life, release from self. Yes, she had 
got from him reality, fulfilment, a 
tremendous experience, a profound 
satisfaction, and memories, crowded 
into less than a month, that would feed 
her for a lifetime. 

In the early spring, almost exactly 
a year after their wedding, she left 
Brighton and moved to Lyme Regis. 
The place charmed her. Since her 
marriage, her restlessness, her desire 
to be for ever on the move, had left 
her. She thought of settling down. If 
she could find a tiny flat here, or 
pleasant, inexpensive rooms, she would 
establish herself, she thought, in this 
friendly little town. But there was no 
hurry: she was in comfortable lodg- 
ings: she could wait for months, for a 
year, till she found exactly what she 
wanted. And so the months passed, 
the holiday season came and went, 
and Charlotte read her books, took 
walks along the coast, sat on the Cob, 
where Jane Austen’s Louisa sprained 
her ankle, noted in her daily paper the 
parliamentary debates, the behaviour 
of foreign nations, or followed, 
fascinated and shocked, the trial of the 
murderer Heppell who had married 
and disposed of four wives. In Novem- 
ber she discovered at last the very 


rooms she wanted, overlooking her 
beloved sea. They would be free in 
ten days. 

And then a strange fancy came to 
her. She would pay another visit to 
Easthaven, just a day or two, before 
settling down. She could not dis- 
entangle the impulses that prompted 
her. Was it that she wished to walk 
the pier once more and savour to the 
full her new security, her escape from 
the old devouring hopes and longings, 
her perfect recovery from Herbert’s 
callous desertion ? Or was it that she 
sought to add an extra relish to the 
pleasant life on which she was embark- 
ing by contrasting it, not merely in 
memory but actually, with the bleak 
months in Miss Kittridge’s boarding- 
house? Perhaps it was all these things 
together that drew her. 

She wrote to Miss Kittridge under 
her maiden name — the inquiries pro- 
voked by the new one would have been 
tiresome —- and engaged a room. She 
reached Easthaven in the early after- 
noon and having deposited her luggage 
at the boarding-house, went out. There 
was the pier, damp and deserted as 
usual, there was the newspaper kiosk, 
closed as it always was in the dead 
season. But Herbert was not there. 
She could not call up even the faintest 
ghost of him. Perhaps the Herbert 
of their brief days of marriage, the 
Herbert she had lived with and slept 
with, the Herbert who had changed so 
suddenly into the harsh, callous crea- 
ture who had abandoned her, over- 
shadowed too heavily that kindly, 
pathetic ghost. 

She walked to the end of the pier 
and back, calm, secure, contented. 
On her way home a newsboy trotted 
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past her crying the evening paper. 
‘Heppell. Execution of Heppell!’ he 
shouted. She called him, got out a 
penny. “Anged ’im this morning, 
Miss,’ said the boy brightly as he 
handed her the paper. Her eye 
caught a portrait of a man in a bowler 
hat: John Heppell. She frowned, 
raised it closer to her eyes. It was the 
portrait of her husband. 

She hurried back to the boarding- 
house, up to her room. There, having 
locked the door, she studied the por- 
trait once again. No, there could be 
no possible mistake. For an hour she 
sat in the fireless bedroom. She did 
not think, nor did she feel anything 
except that she was very cold. Then 
she rose to her feet, pressed her hands 
for a moment over her eyes, and 
having tidied her hair in the mirror, 
went downstairs. 

And when she opened the sitting- 
room door, there they were, gaunt Miss 
Jackson with her half-finished anti- 
macassar and plump Miss Macalister, 
on either side of the fire. “In Scotland 
in the old dees,’ Miss Macalister was 
saying, ‘at Achnashellach .. .2 Only 
Mr., Raglan was missing. Simul- 
taneously they raised their heads. 
‘Why, it’s Miss Taunton, What a 


surprise!’ She stood gazing at them 
and at the sight of them a sudden, 
overwhelming disgust swept over her, 
disgust not at the poor old creatures 
themselves, but at the barrenness, the 
torpor, the utter negation of life 
which they symbolized. ‘You’ve heard, 
of course,’ said Miss Jackson, ‘that 
Mr. Raglan’s dead. Died in this very 
room.’ 

“You'll be eeble to have his cheer 
now, said Miss Macalister hospitably. 
‘And what have you been doing with 
yerself, Miss Taunton? Making your 
usual round?’ 

A sudden mad impulse seized her 
to rouse them, galvanize them into 
some semblance of life. ‘No,’ she said, 
still standing by the door; ‘I’ve given 
that up. I’ve got married.’ 

‘Married?’ Their flat voices soared 
together. 

“Yes, to Heppell, the murderer.’ 

She turned suddenly to leave 
them, appalled at her insane betrayal 
of herself. But her secret was secure 
enough, and before she had opened the 
door their pale, piping laughter had 
assured her of it. ‘My dear Miss 
Taunton,’ fluted Miss Jackson, ‘what 
will you say next?’ 
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DEar Sir, 

Since you give me ‘challenge for 
challenge’ I assume you wish me to 
reply. If this discussion can assist your 
readers to understand more clearly the 
attitude of the public librarian towards 
fiction it will be justified. 

You say that you ‘naturally assumed 
that it was not considered to be within 
the province of a Public Librarian to 
distinguish between gocd and bad fic- 
tion.’ In that case I fear you have erred 
at the outset. Public Librarians have 
always endeavoured to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad from the 
viewpoint of literary merit and intel- 
lectual content. They have always tried 
to ensure that the public should have 
access to the good. ‘The only grounds 
upon which they may hesitate are those 
of ‘morals,’ as they occasionally find it 
difficult to decide what is acceptable to 
the public and what is not. In such 
cases it is difficult to avoid giving offence 
to someone, and rightly they do not 
regard themselves as judges of current 
moral standards. 

The main point, however, is that 
most public librarians have never taken 
the provision of fiction (apart from 
‘good’ fiction) quite as seriously as so 
many of their critics assume. We pay 
far more attention to our other functions — 
such as the provision of books for students 
and for the general body of intelligent 
non-fiction readers, the maintenance of 
well-stocked, efficiently-staffed reference 
collections, and the literary education of 
children. That is why I referred to the 
amount spent on current fiction. Actually 
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we spend so little on new novels that no 
reader who was solely interested in current 
fiction ‘for diversion purposes’ would 
come to the public library if he could 
afford to use any other source of supply. 
My own library does not spend 3 per 
cent. of its book fund on current fiction. 
The average expenditure on fiction of all 
kinds, including much of undoubted 
literary value, is seldom as much as 
25 per cent. of the total book fund. 

You will perhaps ask how _ this 
statement agrees with the percentage of 
fiction issues which in many libraries 
form from 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. of 
the total. The answer is simple. We can 
buy twenty novels (ex-circulating library 
copies, and cheap editions) for the price 
of, say, Ogg’s England in the reign of 
Charles II; the novels are read and 
returned in three or four days, but the 
larger and more serious book may be kept 
as many weeks. Perhaps this is but 
another example of the fallibility of 
statistics. 

In short, your readers need not fear 
that the modern public librarian wishes 
to circulate large quantities of cheap and 
nasty fiction. He prefers to render services 
which cannot be rendered by other 
agencies, though he cannot forget the 
claims of the poorer sections of the 
community he serves. If librarians in 
the past have over-emphasized the size 
of their issues it is because they have had 
to fight against the opposition of those 
who did not understand the value of a 
good public library. It is a pity they had 
to. Maybe one effect of this corre- 
spondence will be to stimulate the active 
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support of intelligent people, such as 
your readers, who, instead of misunder- 
standing the functions of public libraries, 
will use their influence to secure better 
financial support for their genuine aims. 
One of these is the promotion of English 
literature. It is for that reason that I 
must denounce any rigid ‘no fiction less 
than ten-years-old’ rule. There is much 
current fiction which deserves a place in 
public libraries. 

One final point:—You ask whether I 
‘think the officials of public libraries 
should deny the right of “laymen” to 
criticize their administration.” I am 
sorry to have to say so, but that is a silly 
remark. We welcome criticism. The 
more the better. It is evidence of interest. 
What I resented was criticism based upon 
‘ignorance and prejudice.’ Personally 
I dislike ignorant and _ prejudiced 
criticism about anything. Don’t you? 

Yours faithfully, 
LioneL R. McCorvin, 
Hon. Secretary, 
Library Association. 


Gulson (Central) Library, 
Coventry. 
Dear Sir, 

I was interested to read your remarks 
upon this subject, and Mr. McColvin’s 
letter, with your comments, in the 
November and’ December numbers of 
Lire AND LETTERS, and venture to submit 
the considered (though quite unofficial) 
views of another public librarian. 

The total home reading issues from 
these Libraries for the twelve months 
ended March gist, 1934, were 1,008,617, 
of which 393,146 (39: per cent.) were 
represented by novels borrowed by adult 
readers. As to the percentage of the 
book fund spent by public (municipal) 
libraries upon current fiction, there need 
be no secrecy about this: the national 
average 1s some 30 per cent. 

When commenting upon the fiction 


issues of public libraries, three con- 
siderations should be borne in mind. 
In the first place, novels are read much 
more quickly than most other kinds of 
books, and the ‘fiction turnover’ naturally 
reflects this fact. Secondly, comparison 
between the reading of fiction and of 
non-fiction, with an implied deprecation 
of the former, is to a large extent fal- 
lacious—for this reason: in classified 
issue statistics the novels of H. G. Wells, 
Virginia Woolf, Charles Morgan, Aldous 
Huxley, and other writers of a com- 
parable literary standing, count as mere 
‘fiction’; while books on palmistry, how to 
do puzzles, etc. (not to speak of the flood 
of ephemeral scissors-and-paste ‘bio- 
graphies’ and mildly scandalous ‘memoirs’ 
which have no more value than ‘light’ 
novels) are dignified as ‘non-fiction.’ 
Thirdly, novel reading is not a habit 
confined to a particular section of the 
public — certainly not to a minority, as 
you suggest. Most of us read both 
novels and other books. And has not Mr. 
Guedalla (I quote from memory) described 
detective story reading as ‘a sport of 
noble minds’? Moreover, in practically 
every instance of which I am aware, 
when there is an increase in a library’s 
fiction issues there is a parallel increase in 
the circulation of other classes of books. 
You will agree, Sir, that much impor- 
tant contemporary thought is presented in 
fictional shape (the novel being a charac- 
teristic literary form of this age, as sermons, 
and essays, were those of earlier periods). 
I maintain, therefore, that, provided a 
legitimate standard is maintained, the pro- 
vision of contemporary novels by public 
libraries is unquestionably justified: 
failure to provide them would be to 
neglect a proper cultural function. (And 
I would submit that a library whose total 
issues show a high proportion of ‘fiction’ 
may be performing as valuable, or even 
more valuable, a public service as another 
library whose issue statistics show a 
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much lower ‘fiction percentage.’ It all 
depends upon the quality of the books 
circulated, be they novels or non-fiction). 

Not all librarians, fortunately, are 
‘obsessed with issue figures’ (which at 
best can be regarded as only a very 
partial and inadequate index to the real 
value of their work). And for what 
obsession does exist, not librarians, but 
library committees—which, like other 
municipal committees, are becoming hag- 
ridden with the contemporary craving 
for statistics, which will compare well 
with those of other authorities - must be 
held chiefly responsible. 

As you will have gathered, I empha- 
tically disagree with your suggestion that 
we should exclude from our shelves all 
novels less than ten years old. (What 
special virtue will Mr. Huxley’s Brave 
New World, for example, gain in ten 
years — except to become, like your own 
attitude, a little out of date? Why not, 
with equal unreason, extend your ban 
over twenty, fifty, or any other number of 
years?) You may be assured, by the 
way, that this policy would find little 
favour with the majority of ratepayers. 
The majority of those who pay the piper 
with the public money spent upon 
libraries —so exiguous a sum in relation 
to the expenditure upon other social 
services — would, I am afraid, incline to 
call the tune of even more current, and 
‘lighter,’ fiction! In point of fact, how- 
ever, regular borrowers from municipal 
libraries — admittedly not yet the majority 
of the population-are those who want 
books other than, or additional to, those 
provided by the commercial circulating 
libraries, whose only standard in selec- 
tion is that of an ephemeral popular 
demand. 

The ‘provision by the majority for 
a minority’ argument, supported by what 
you must know to be fallacious analogies, 
is unworthy of a responsible literary 
journal, and in any case will not hold 


water. (Were this argument a sound 
one, it would rule out publicly maintained 
institutions for orphans, and the blind — 
not to speak of the mental asylums, 
which, as yet, are tenanted by a minority 
of the population.) Most cultural institu- 
tions and activities are, indeed, taken 
direct advantage of by comparative minori- 
ties, but it is of the essence of democracy 
that they should be provided by the com- 
munity as a whole —in the faith that all 
will profit by them, if only indirectly. 
Moreover, the percentage of public library 
borrowers to population has greatly 
increased in recent years. Statistics of 
book issues definitely prove that these 
millions of new readers by no means 
confine their borrowing to novels. (Inci- 
dentally, rate-provided orchestras, which 
perform ‘popular’ as well as ‘classical’ 
music, can be heard free of charge at 
holiday resorts. Municipally maintained 
theatres and opera houses are not un- 
known on the Continent, and have their 
advocates in this country. Would you 
argue that no ‘popular’ works should be 
produced by such institutions — until they 
were ten years old?) 

Your surely somewhat narrow- 
minded and ungenerous proposition that 
‘libraries are rate-supported in order to 
make available to those who cannot 
afford to buy them, accepted works of 
literature, technical and semi-technical 
books and books of reference’ sounds like 
an echo from the 1850’s, and suggests a 
curious ignorance of contemporary con- 
ditions, social and cultural, particularly 
in our industrial cities. As a truer, and 
more liberal, description of the function of 
public libraries to-day, I would submit the 
following: to cater for healthy mental 
recreation (re-creation), to supply ‘the 
indispensable material of the knowledge 
and thought without which no nation can 
prosper,’ and to provide for that enlarge- 
ment of the spirit which can so richly be 
derived from great literature —viz., re- 
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creation, information, culture (in ascend- 
ing order of value). 

With regard to the censorship of 
fiction: I incline to agree with you that 
for the library authority which feels 
itself incompetent to exercise a reasonable 
discrimination in its book selection, the 
simplest way to solve the difficulty is not 
to buy any current novels at all. It 
would thus preserve the purity of its 
shelves from the contamination of dis- 
cussions of contemporary problems and 
‘subversive’ (magic word!) new ideas — 
at the cost of alienating its more intel- 
ligent patrons and making itself generally 
ridiculous. I believe, however, that an 
inspection of the fiction shelves in very 
many of our public libraries would con- 
vince you that there are librarians and 
library committees sufficiently intelligent 
and free from irrational and irrelevant 
prejudice to be able to select novels 
according to their literary qualities, and 
who, not being mentally and morally 
crippled by infantile fixations, feel no 
necessity to rationalize their unfortunate 
inhibitions as a spinsterlike solicitude for 
the young and weaker brethren (who in 
any case will remain unprotected from 
Sunday papers and the fare provided by 
the ‘twopenny libraries’). 

Is it too much to hope for, Sir, that a 
little’ further consideration, based, not 
upon unfortunate isolated examples, but 
upon the work and administration of 
public libraries in this country as a whole, 
will lead you to some modification of 
your, at present, rather old-fashioned and 
not very enlightened views? 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Austin Hinton, 
City Librarian. 


Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
DEAR Sir, 
The Westminster Public Library 
report has started an extraordinary num- 


ber of hares. With Mr. Lambert in the 
van, flourishing a copy of the Listener, Sir 
John Squire puffing along at his heels 
(waving a review copy of a mouse-trap) 
and the Editor of Lire anp LETTERS 
coming up in the rear (accompanied by 
a huske of letters from The Times), the 
field is an exciting one, with, I think, odds 
on the last. Lire AND LETTERS, one 
assumes from the name, is concerned with 
life and letters, with the impingement of 
the latter on the former ; from there it isa 
step to an active interest in the reading 
habit and a shorter one to a consideration 
of the relationship between the public 
libraries and the 53 millions of our fellow- 
countrymen who are registered as bor- 
rowers. That *is to say, comment and 
criticism from laymen who are concerned 
with human values and not with the 
mechanics of public library administration 
is, in my opinion, not only legitimate but 
altogether desirable. For that reason I 
was glad to come across in the November 
issue of Lire AND LETTERs the criticism to 
which the Secretary of the Library 
Association has taken exception. I not 
only read it, but copied it, and added it to 
the material I am collecting for a more 
exhaustive study some day. Mr. McCol- 
vin’s attitude is not altogether surprising: 
it is a sincere utterance derived from an 
attitude and tradition with sixty-five 
years’ sanction and approval behind 
it. He wrote in the name of the Library 
Association, of which he is Secretary. 
Actually he expressed the opinions of 
the individual he distinctively is, and 
with whom I have no quarrel. But his 
letter was couched in a tone which may 
suggest that he represents all who are 
engaged in exploiting books for the gain 
of society. 

This is not so. There is unmistakably 
a growing concern among public librarians 
about the function of the public library 
and the genuine place it occupies in the 
scheme of things. That this concern 
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amounts to dissatisfaction I shall hope to 
demonstrate later. 

In the meantime, let me return to the 
‘sixty-five years’ I mentioned a few sen- 
tences ago. Sixty-five years ago it was 
1870. And 1870 was the date of the 
passing into law of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act. A study of the debates in Parlia- 
ment during the readings of the Bill, of 
the utterances of the Birmingham League 
and other supporters, reveals here and 
there a confidence in the effects of the Bill 
which makes curious reading in the light 
of contemporary trends and phenomena. 
They all boiled down to this attitude: 
that if only the masses could be taught to 
read, what a terrific stride forward 
humanity would take. It didn’t matter 
very much, for the moment, exactly what 
they would read: pornographic books are 
illegal, so are blasphemous books (and 
now a whole literature of ‘disaffection’). 
The thing was to create a nation of 
readers. They would be able to commune 
with the sages of all ages, would grow 
wiser and be able to vote intelligently, 
would be able to grapple more confidently 
with the problems of adjustment to the 
obligations of Progress. Perhaps the views 
of John Stuart Mill’s father may be taken 
as typical of the idealistic forecasts of the 
effects of compulsory education. Mill says 
in his Autobiography, ‘So complete was my 
father’s reliance on the influence of reason 
over the mind of mankind, whenever it is 
allowed to reach them, that he felt all 
would be gained if the whole population 
were taught to read, if all sorts of opinions 
were allowed to be addressed to them by 
word and in writing, and if, by means of 
the suffrage, they could nominate a legis- 
lation to give effect to the opinions they 
adopted.’ 

It is tempting to follow this quotation 
with any of a hundred extracts from the 
Daily Express, but instead let me quote 
Lord Eustace Percy, former Minister of 

Education: ‘Our purpose is not to create 


or stimulate the reading habit. Nearly 
everyone in this country already has it 
and has it very badly. It has been dis- 
covered that the greatest ‘mind opiate’ in 
the world is carrying the eye along a 
certain number of printed lines in succes- 
sion. . . . The habit of reading is one of 
the most interesting psychological features 
of the present day. Discomfort and 
exhaustion seem only to increase the need 
for the printed word. A friend, in 
describing the advance of one of the 
columns in East Africa during the war, has 
remarked how his men, sitting drenched 
and almost without food round the camp 
fire, would pass from hand to hand a scrap 
of a magazine cover, in order that each 
man might rest his eyes for a moment on 
the printed word.1 One of the great evils 
of present-day reading is that it dis- 
courages thought.’ 

And there you have it in a nutshell. 
Theory and practice. If you have twelve- 
and-six, you go out and buy it in a bottle: 
if you are on the Means Test you get it for 
nothing in the Public Library. 

But before I go any further, I want to 
clear up any misapprehensions which may 
arise from the last few paragraphs. Take 
the last one. I don’t dislike whisky; on 
the contrary. Nor do I dislike P. G. 
Wodehouse, Mark Spade or even F. R. 
Leavis. Each is light and entertaining in 
his own way. My simple contention is 
that there is a time and place for every- 
thing: that there is a time and place for 
‘diversion-reading’: that the time is not 
all the time, and that the place is not the 
public library. 

Nor am I suggesting that it is a pity 
the Elementary Education Act was ever 
passed. Sometimes when I am home in 
Shetland and potter blankly happy about 


1 Magazine covers being favourite sites for 
artificial silk stocking advertisements, this should 
not perhaps be taken too seriously. But this does 
not affect the truth of Lord Percy’s general asser- 
tion. 
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the croft a rare doubt sneaks in. But in 
less sentimental moods, I do see the 
nobility of the original concept, and do 
recognize the golden fruits which shine 
bright against the background of the 
rotten. 

In 1924, Sir Charles Trevelyan, then 
President of the Board of Education, 
appointed a Departmental Committee ‘to 
inquire into the adequacy of the library 
provision already made under the Public 
Libraries Acts . . . regard being had to 
the relation of the libraries conducted 
under these Acts to other public libraries 
and to the general system of national education’ 
(my italics). This Committee, which pre- 
sented its Report in 1927 (Cmd. 2868), 
accomplished a great deal of extremely 
and permanently valuable work. But 
the phrase I have italicized above 
appears to me to have been overlooked or, 
if not overlooked, related to a conception 
of education as an activity external to the 
public library and not an intrinsic part of 
it, as it clearly is. Table XXIV of the 
Committee’s Report summarizes the 
statistics for issues during 1924 (the par- 
ticular year under review) of urban public 
libraries. They are: non-fiction 22 per 
cent.; fiction 78 per cent. These figures 
do not refer to libraries with small leisured 
populations or to libraries serving large 
industrial populations, but are repre- 
sentative of all classes of urban public 
libraries. 

This fact, it seems to me, is a chiel 
that simply winna ding. Four out of five 
books issued by the public libraries ten 
years ago (the growth of unemployment 
since has probably increased the per- 
centage) were for novels, I find it impos- 

1 In 1933, H.M.S.O. issued Statistics of Urban 
Public Libraries in England and Wales (1931-32), to 
bring up-to-date the figures last published in the 
1927 Report. The Preface states : ‘It was thought 
desirable . . . that these figures should be sum- 
marized, as far as possible, in tables comparable to 
those compiled in the Report of 1927.’ Statistics 


of fiction, and non-fiction issues were omitted from 
this. It is interesting to speculate why. 


sible to reconcile this state of affairs with 
the ideals and motives of (1) the promoters 
of the 1870 Elementary Education Act, 
and (2) the promoters of the early Public 
Libraries Acts. Might not an independent 
observer be forgiven if he said that the 
majority of those administering our public 
libraries to-day are guilty of a plain abuse 
of trusteeship, not necessarily deliberate, 
but nevertheless apparent? 

I know, as we all know, that not all 
novels constitute ‘diversion-reading.’ A 
conscientious attack on Henry James, or 
even, from a sense of duty, on certain of 
Scott’s novels, is sufficient to prove this. 
In a more pleasant sense, it is not a 
diversion to read Huxley’s Brave New 
World but a stiniulating mental experience 
modified by one’s prejudices for or against 
behaviourist psychology. But I also know 
my public library fiction-gobblers. I know 
the atrocious slush which circulated most 
hectically and was most greedily grabbed 
by the New-Drug fiends as it was placed 
on the return ledge. I remember several 
species of the genus fiction-gobbler: the 
harassed matron with her string bag 
looking in during her shopping rounds for 
something soothing to read between 
dinner-time and school-closing time, the 
listless unemployed youth craving for 
vicarious excitement, the boy-friendless 
shop-girl, the clerk in a rut, the old maid; 
and all the other square pegs in round 
holes. If I were asked to summarize the 
fundamental function of the contemporary 
public library’s fiction section, I might 
describe it as an ever-failing attempt to 
fill with shoddy putty the crevices between 
square pegs and their round sockets. 

Neurasthenic ailments, it is well 
known, have become alarmingly common 
in the last twenty years, and the palliative 
effects of literary flapdoodle have become 
increasingly recognized. One may, in 
fact, buy one’s aspirin at one counter in 
the chemist’s and select one’s novel at the 
next. How far it is the public library’s 
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social duty to provide literary aspirins to 
those who desperately need them is an 
enormously difficult question, and I can- 
not conscientiously tackle it in this limited 
space. The unemployed man, for example, 
constitutes a special problem, and any 
withdrawal of the free beer he now gets at 
the public library would, under present 
circumstances, be a cruel and anti-social 
act. 

But what of the others? The millions 
in a rut? 

It may be said that only a proportion 
of novels in public libraries are third-rate, 
that out of the 78 per cent. fiction issues, 
as much as 50 per cent. refer to novels by 
writers with reputations as extensive and 
acknowledged as those of Gilbert Frankau, 
Warwick Deeping, Edgar Wallace, Saba- 
tini, Maud Diver, P. C. Wren, and so on. 
This argument, I must say, seems to me to 
be entirely beside the point. In the first 
place the writer’s motive is purely to 
divert: and I object on principle to the 
encouragement of the theory behind ‘fun- 
fairs’ and leg-shows in a public library. 
[A time and place for everything for 
everybody: maxim for humane dictator.] 
In the second place, it is a question of 
literary perception. What are these 
writers trying to say? P. C. Wren is 
simply trying to tell a rousing tale to 
entertain his readers. If there were a 
formed or sympathetic intellect behind it 
all, it wouldn’t be so bad. But what is the 
quality of the mind reflecting its prejudices 
in the book, what is the nature of those 
prejudices, and finally what is their sug- 
gestive power on the mob which absorbs 
them? 

But one does not want to belabour 
too much the fact that in many con- 
temporary novels, the critically unaware 
reader is exposed to contact with shoddy 
minds which have acquired a writing 
trick. The overwhelming objection to the 
‘diversion-novel’ is the fact that it provides 
the reader with a ready-made escape from 


life or, as Mrs. Leavis puts it, enables him 
‘to live at the novelist’s expense.’ Already, 
I suppose, the theory is an old one, but it 
is none the less true for its antiquity. 
Speaking in singular terms of ‘the novel’ 
and ‘the reader,’ the ‘escape from life’ 
criticism sounds perhaps a little abstract. 
But if I point out that in 1932 over 164 
million books were issued from public 
libraries in England and Wales, and 
remind you of that 78 per cent. fiction 
issue, the magnitude of the ‘escape- 
racket’ becomes increasingly apparent, 
indicating as it does a social problem of 
first-class dimensions, meriting the serious 
attention of public librarians, the laymen 
on the councils and committees who direct 
policy, and the laymen who pay for it all. 

I said earlier that here and there in 
the ranks of the public librarians, a voice 
is heard urging the necessity for an entirely 
new re-definition of function. With a few 
distinguished exceptions, the voices belong 
mainly to the young who are more sensi- 
tively aware of their own generation’s 
problems. Let me quote Mr. Hilton 
Smith, Deputy Librarian, Hendon: ‘We 
still lack a definite theory of librarianship 
which would help towards a sensible 
solution of such problems as the relation- 
ship of the library to the whole vast enter- 
tainment industry and to the services 
parallel with our own, which provide 
means for the creative enjoyment of 
leisure. . . . The wholesale reconsidera- 
tion of function that has been provoked, 
indeed necessitated by the crisis may prove 
to be, in the long run, the seed of good in 
a welter of apparent evil. Now is the time 
to plan a policy: to seize, whenever 
possible, to create, opportunities for imple- 
menting it; and to abandon for good and 
all the haphazard expansion of former 
days.’? 

At the Library Association Conference 
in London in September, 1934, two of the 


1 Address to American Library Association, 
Montreal, June, 1934. 
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older men had something constructive to 
say on the subject. Mr. J. D. Stewart, 
Librarian of Bermondsey, dwelt on the 
striking development of the “Tuppenny 
Library’ movement ‘catering directly for 
the people who require not any books in 
particular, but merely something exciting 
to read — the people who like their daily 
dose of imaginative dope.’ That Mr. 
Stewart was well aware of the fact that 
hordes of the latter now find gratification 
in the public libraries is clear from his later 
admission: ‘The ultimate effect of these 
libraries, if they continue to develop, upon 
the purely recreational side of public 
library work, offers an interesting field for 
speculation. Personally, I welcome them, 
and hope that in time they will relieve us 
of some work with which we can well 
afford to dispense, and free more of our 
energies for the work that no commercial 
circulating library can ever do.’ 

I, too, welcome the tuppenny 
libraries, largely because their part- 
usurpation of the function of supplying 
paper aspirin, at the moment medico- 
socially indispensable, has precipitated a 
fresh decision on the true function of the 
public library. The situation was admir- 
ably condensed by an ex-public librarian, 
speaking his mind to colleagues still in 
harness. Mr. L. S. Jast, ex-City Librarian 
of, Manchester, said: “The urge to amuse 
by means of books which was rightly felt 
by the public libraries in the past, a stage 
which the county libraries are not yet out 
of, has no longer the justification that it 
had — the same justification, for the library 
can never properly ignore its recreative 
side. The urge for readers must be nearly 
glutted. And the lust for statistics must be 
nearly satiated. All of which suggests that 
the time is seasonable for a survey of the 
position, and an attempt to re-define, in 
terms of present needs, the aims and public 
of the urban rate-supported library.’ 

So much for theory. What of 
practice? Only one public library in the 


kingdom has so far been bold enough to 
experiment with a revised concept of its 
function. Mr. T. E. Callander, Librarian 
of Finchley Public Library, describes in 
the Library Association Record (November, 
1934) his experiment at Finchley. 

At Finchley, it was decided from the 
beginning (the library was opened in 
1933) ‘that no attempt should be made to 
cater for those readers who might demand 
only fiction of a trivial kind, but that the 
fiction provided should as far as possible 
be of a type having some cultural signi- 
ficance.’ 

‘Thrillers of the Sapper, Horler, 
Opperheim, Le Queux type were 
entirely excluded. Concessions were made 
in the case of authors like Buchan where it 
was felt that definite literary merit was 
present. . . . Dell, Diver, Sutherland, 
Ayres, Pedler, Petersen and the rest of the 
great company of sob sisters were not 
bought. . . . Edgar Wallace was allowed 
to rest in his grave, but P. G. Wodehouse 
was bought with enthusiasm. On the 
positive side, middlebrow authors, par- 
ticularly Galsworthy, Walpole and Mary 
Webb, were heavily duplicated. 

The fiction issue at Finchley is 62 per 
cent., and, bearing in mind the quality of 
the stock, it seems to me to be relatively 
satisfactory. The librarian is content 
with describing the experiment and does 
not offer his experience as a proof of the 
success or failure of the policy. But the 
observer will, I think, concede that it is at 
least a step in the right direction. 

The difficulties of practising a revised 
definition of function are very great. The 
lack of reliable charts in the oceans of new 
books is a serious obstacle for the librarian, 
once he has formulated his new definition. 
But it is not my purpose here to suggest 
remedies or new definitions: my aim has 
been to state the case. 

Yours truly, 
M. C. PorrincEr, 
Librarian. 
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SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE: AN INTERPRE- 
TATION. By JANET sPENs. Arnold. 
8s. 6d. 

Ir is true, as Miss Spens says, and quite 
natural, that Spenser is a poet more 
theoretically admired than read. Read- 
ing him for the first time must be, to many 
students, like half waking up into a dream, 
to hear a strange voice talking on and on 
about people whom they do not know, 
whose ways of life are so fantastic and 
remote as to be nothing but boring: but 
if the reader is lucky, after a time he finds 
that he loves the voice. If not, the best 
thing that can happen is for him to fall 
asleep again and dream of something else. 
Miss Spens says that her book is an 
attempt ‘to give back to English readers 
the understanding of and delight in this 
great poet that thrilled his contempo- 
raries’; and she speaks of the number of 
critical works on Spenser that have been 
published lately in America. But it is 
doubtful whether the most illuminating 
criticism can bring more people to enjoy 
a poet so personal, in whom the voice 
counts for so much, the constant atmo- 
sphere, the immanence in the words of 
the living person. Understanding the 
criticism may give, where delight already 
is; but delight I do not think it can give; 
and without the initial delight in the 
voice (something much less intellectual 
than appreciation of style) no one could 
understand Spenser in any profitable 
sense —it would be a heroic labour to 
read his poems through. 

But perhaps the American criticism, 
and Miss Spens’ own book, are signs of 
the times, and the times are favourable 
for a return of Spenser to as much popu- 


larity as poets can enjoy. Fashions in 
literature are not always a contemptible 
matter of sheep following a leader. They 
can be more like the spontaneous, tele- 
pathic movements of flocks of birds; and 
there is something in Spenser’s poetry, 
in his way of seeing and the cast of his 
mind, that many people might respond 
to at the present time. His world is 
exceedingly conventional, but within the 
convention, once you can breathe in it, 
you find that his characters are nakedly 
engaged in living. Miss Spens herself 
notices in modern dramatic production 
‘a subconscious instinct that the dramatic 
form is inadequate. Producers attempt 
to show by effects of lighting and by 
symbolic staging the universal pattern 
on which the web of a particular story 
is woven.’ Similarly, to many of this 
generation, the reality of experience is 
expressed more closely in dancing or 
miming, where it is seen through one set 
of symbols only, than through the multi- 
tudinous symbols of realism, reflecting a 
reflection. And the affinity is deeper: 
for it seems that people are more generally 
interested now in the internal form of 
their life than in the external — careers, 
public service, bringing up families (con- 
sidered as families), supporting with 
dignity a recogized position in a com- 
munity. There must be a great many 
reasons; the most obvious is the break- 
down of employment, and of the social 
structure of life altogether. It is quite 
strange now to meet a young man who is 
straightforwardly ambitious, who thinks 
of his occupation as a career, and a career 
as his life’s business. Perhaps it was 
always so, and it is now only not the 
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fashion — except in the advertisements of 
firms requiring commercial travellers — 
to talk as if the impression a person makes 
in the world were important; but how 
people talk, though it may be a crude 
sign, is still a sign. In the same way, 
Spenser’s knights, though one could say 
that they had careers ofa kind, and though 
they live in a world full of distractions, are 
occupied with a wholly personal and 
internal quest — anyone who had never 
heard the word ‘allegory’ would recognize 
that. Whatever they are doing it is 
never anything settled or sensible. They 
live in a curious freedom: the end purpose 
of their lives may lead them off at any 
moment into the most disconnected ad- 
ventures, and they never know in the 
morning where they will spend the night. 
Even the shapeless landscape of their 
world, which it is unthinkable should 
ever be mapped, is a landscape of the 
mind’s life. It is impossible to convey the 
strangeness and familiarity of this 
country — 


So exceeding spacious and wyde, 
And sprinkled with such sweet variety — 


that sustains the story: the sense of dis- 
tance in it, as in the background of an 
Italian picture, the little woods that turn 
to forests, the paths through forests 
becoming trodden highways, the hovels 
or the huge castles that the traveller comes 
to without surprise at the end of a day, 
the sun so present as it rises and sets, and 
the people the traveller meets, friends or 
enemies, not neutral bodies like those we 
pass in the underground: it is a country 
in which many people living now might 
feel immediately at home. 

It is difficult to tell how far Miss 
Spens was intending to interpret the 
poet to this generation specifically. Her 
interpretation is a very personal one, and 
some of the qualities she most emphasizes 
in The Faerie Queene a writer in another 
age would not particularly notice. Natur- 


ally she is most interesting on such sub- 
jects, though, I think, sometimes un- 
balanced. There is, for instance, the 
stress that she lays on accidie—the sin 
that she finds most condemned in the 
ethic of the poem, probably most impor- 
tant in. Spenser’s own life: not sloth 
merely, but the ‘passion of melancholy, 
paralysing action and leading to the desire 
of death.’ And that sin, or passion, or 
disease, in some of its many forms, will 
be recognized by those who recognize 
the melancholy and sense of homelessness 
in much modern poetry, or have ever 
noticed the ‘extremely sweet, outcast 
tones of the saxophone or the Hawaian 
guitar. It is also the sin most repudiated, 
and most to be expected, by allegorical 
knights or modern people who are cast 
loose, in their interests, from the practical, 
and feel that they have nothing to do 
except the most important thing — what- 
ever that is. Miss Spens exaggerates the 
prominence of accidie in The Faerie Queene 
when, in her re-naming of the books after 
the deadly sins, she makes it the subject 
of the first book, the book on holiness; 
but it is interesting that she does make 
this antithesis; and it will perhaps illu- 
minate the book for some modern readers. 

On the whole Miss Spens’ book is 
most stimulating in suggestions like this, 
that she throws out by the way. Her 
central thesis she does not substantiate.. 
It is that The Faerie Queene was originally 
planned and begun as an allegory of 
the seven deadly sins, not the twelve 
moral virtues of Aristotle; and that it was 
to be written in eight books of eight 
cantos each, the last book (of which the 
Muiabilitie Cantos are a fragment) to 
describe the return of the knights and to 
elucidate the philosophy of the poem. 
Miss Spens’ reasoning is altogether too 
high-handed, but sometimes in the course 
of it she lights up the poem, or makes 
comparisons with other poets that are 
valuable in themselves. The book has 
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an annoying and perhaps rather serious 
fault: the author is at the mercy of the 
academic habit of tracing literary in- 
fluences; she seems to do it almost 
unconsciously. In a comparison between 
Prince Arthur and Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine, for example, in which she quotes 
Spenser’s line 


His glitter and armour shined far away, 


she interrupts herself to say, for no 
reason but its own sake, ‘a line which may 
have suggested Milton’s “farre off his 
coming shone’’’; as though Milton had no 
mental capacities but assimilation. It is 
a habit that shakes the reader’s confidence 
in the common sense of the author, and it 
is unfortunate because sometimes Miss 
Spens brings together two passages from 
different poets, imaginatively, to the 
advantage of both; it is therefore a 
travesty of something she does extremely 
well. 


THE SERIAL UNIVERSE. By J. w. DUNNE. 

Faber & Faber. tos. 6d. _ 

To the philosophically minded, time has 
in all ages been the field of much happy 
hunting. In this tradition Mr. Dunne is 
already known tous asa speculator of much 
charm and some mathematical ingenuity. 
His previous book, An Experiment with 
Time, invited consideration of the sugges- 
tion that in our dreaming we use ideas 
drawn not from the past only but also 
from the future. There was in that book 
a lucidity and simplicity of expression 
which even against one’s preconceptions 
fought for Mr. Dunne. 

It was, of course, desirable to do more 
than put forward the suggestion. It 
remained to show how events could be 
arranged in time in such a way as to 
make the suggestion reasonable. Mr. 
Dunne assures us that if we will consider 
time to be serial within itself in the same 
‘way that our consciousness is serial within 
itself, the matter becomes simple; that 


indeed it simplifies much that is confused 
in modern thought — such matters as the 
whimsicality of the electron since Heisen- 
berg had to do with it; the dual person- 
ality oflight; and the curious symbol V —1 
whereby Minkowski created a universe, 
whether he lived in it or not. 

The serial nature of our consciousness 
is illustrated by analogy. An artist 
picks up his brush to draw the landscape 
as he sees it. On considering the finished 
work he realizes that there is something 
missing — himself. Accordingly, to achieve 
a truer representation, he represents the 
painter, painting the landscape, and in a 
square in the centre of the canvas he 
inserts, like the miniature world seen 
through the window of a Flemish painting 
—the other landscape which. he drew 
first—that which failed to include the 
painter. ‘Then he realizes that there is 
more going on than was seen, because 
not merely is the painter painting, but 
there is a mind observing the painter 
painting, as it were another self. So he 
takes yet another canvas, and representing 
a mind by a body with modern non- 
chalance, sets out to complete his universe 
by representing the self that observed the 
self that painted the landscape. Of course 
there is no limit to his labours, for a man 
may pause to observe why it is that he is 
pausing to observe, to the nth degree. If 
you would know more of the artist it is 
necessary to add that the author describes 
him as a logical lunatic. However, it is 
true that our minds will regress in this 
fashion, and indeed they do so con- 
stantly, to the degree of abstraction that we 
find useful in our thinking. 

Here one bumps into this fact, that 
the measurement of time as it is employed 
in our interpretation of the measured 
physical universe — and wherever there is 
motion there time, either directly or by 
substitution, enters into the equations — is 
dependent on the consciousness of the 
observer. It is from this situation that 
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Mr. Dunne attempts to argue the regres- 
sion of time as well as of consciousness. 
Every step which in consciousness would 
be one further step of abstraction, is, in 
time, the passage into a further dimension. 
It should be recalled that when the 
author’s logical lunatic pauses to con- 
sider the knowing principle as well as the 
thing known, he retains both in the 
‘creation of new canvases. Similarly in 
the matter of the dimensions of measure- 
ment; in the introduction of regressing 
time the author retains the old time field, 
whilst drawing out of it his new time axes. 

Having drawn out his new postulate, 
he turns back to the universe, in the form 
of the physicists’ equations to interpret 
it anew. It is the method of Newton’s 
‘Principia’, with this difference, that New- 
ton argued from the observe fact to the 
theory, whereas the author is content to 
argue from his hypothesis to differently 
interpreted fact. It is probable that 
Newton would have scolded him. Newton 
had a way of saying petulantly ‘Hypotheses 
non fi go.” 

One of the pitfalls in writing mathe- 
matics is the danger (begot no doubt by 
the sheer beauty of the equational form 
that we hear so much about nowadays) 
of forgetting what one is writing about. 
The beauty and attractiveness of Mr. 
Dunne’s exposition cannot be denied. 
When finally riding a wave of vectors and 
tensors with Minkowski’s magical little 
symbol at the rudder we overtake the 
velocity cf light and turn round to expect 
the entrance of Mr. Heisenberg; it is too 
exciting. Facts, however, have curious 
little ways of their own; the facets that 
(they offer to the experimenter are as hard 
as diamond. They refuse with a cussed- 
ness which is absolute to make any 
allowance whatsoever for the esthetic 
properties of an hypothesis — that is the 
affair of the speculator. 

It is at the bar of fact that the 
metaphysician must plead if he would 


pass over into science. It is this pleading 
that Mr. Dunne has hitherto neglected. 
Perhaps in his next book he will bring 
his ideas to the factual test. 


A FROWARD CHILD. By WALTER DE LA 


MARE. Faber. as. 6d. 

A THING OF NOUGHT. By HILDA VAUGHAN. 
Dickson. as. 6d. 

SILVER-COLLAR BOY. By CONSTANCE 
WRIGHT. Dent. 5s. 

A CHRISTMAS PARTY. By PAUL BLOMFIELD. 
Bles. 5s. 


THE DEVIL AND ALL. By JOHN COLLIER. 
Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. 

A GRIME AGAINST GANIA. By A. CALDER- 
MARSHALL. «Golden Cockerel Press. 
QIs. 

STRAWBERRY TIME. By R. H. MOTTRAM. 
Golden Cockerel Press. 21s. 


To see through a keyhole is not altogether 
an uncommon gift of the story-tellers, and 
to listen too; but most who have the gift 
look only into a room, not too unlike the 
rooms they and most of us inhabit. The 
angle of vision is different from the 
ordinary, but the things seen are the 
usual things. Mr. de la Mare has a rarer 
genius. He finds a door and _ looks 
through its keyhole, and beyond that 
keyhole is not a room, nor even a copy of 
our familiar world, but a new country 
altogether, a land where reality is estab- 
lished and what merely seems has scarcely 
even its surface value. The externals of 
this story are even commonplace. A dis- 
satisfied woman, a railway journey, an 
escaping criminal, a stupid, self-satisfied 
man, Christmas Eve: of these he makes a 
story so simple, so imaginatively poignant 
that the reader can swear he has peeped 
into eternity, and is left with the same 
sense of unworthiness, of uneasy ecstasy 
as would be his had he enjoyed a mystical 
experience. The Froward Child —-Temple’s 
phrase for life itself—is an essay in the 
power of chance, a study in the import- 
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ance of trifles, by which character is 
revealed -one’s own or _ another’s. 
Lavinia, on her Christmas journey to 
Charles’ home in Devon, to Charles whom 
she has decided to marry, takes the relief 
train instead of the crowded regular one; 
her carriage is invaded by the sad, 
sinister little figure with the carpet-bag; 
follows the edged conversation, the sense 
of terror, her search for the little man’s 
alleged pursuer, the little man’s flight into 
the snow-relieved night, her arrival at 
Mieklesham, Charles’ grumbling greet- 
ing-—and, as Lavinia lies in bed and 
thinks over that journey and that stranger, 
she knows that marriage with Charles is 
impossible. That is all; but the journey 
has been planetary, cosmic; from invented 
falsehood, and its neat acceptances, to the 
disturbance of created truths. 

Many years ago Mr. Yeats argued 
that we Had lost something immeasurably 
valuable by our insistence on minute 
psychological traits; with the disappear- 
ance of the simple, heroic figures poetry 
and the sublime had departed, and by 
the invasion of individuality we lost 
tragedy and had for substitute a kind of 
dingy comedy. It is, indeed, small gain 
to replace Helen by complex, reduce 
Odysseus to a case and make of Hippolytus 
nothing but inhibitions. It is one of Miss 
Vaughan’s greatest virtues as a novelist 
that, while she writes of individuals, she 
can make us see them as symbols of the 
heroic. Her men and women are bur- 
dened with more than their own doom, 
and in their joy and sorrow is the experi- 
ence of Everyman. A Thing of Nought isa 
story of frustrated love: we have it told 
exquisitely —save for a few lapses into 
rather worn phrases — by a girl who, in 
her own unhappiness, goes to visit the old 
woman, Megan Lloyd, and hear from her 
the tale of her tragedy. The details are 
of the simplest -early, reciprocal love 
_ between Megan and Penry Price; his 
departure to Australia to make a living 


and a home; his failure; his silence and 
conjectured death; Megan’s marriage of 
duty to Rees Lloyd, the stern minister of 
the little mountain chapel; her grave, 
secular acceptance of a displeasing life; 
Penry’s return —and the lovers’ unques- 
tioned decision that the gulf between them 
is as bitter and absolute as death; the 
birth of the miracle son . . . and so to 
the final tragedy of resignation, lit by the 
memory of joy and untinged by the cruelty 
of despair. It is a rare and beautiful 
story. It is a pity that it should have 
illustrations of so unsuitable a kind — why, 
because Mr. Farleigh’s black girl was 
black, should all be black now? The book 
is well printed; but the decorative stops 
are fussy, and the printed back cover is in 
execrable taste. 

Silver-Collar Boy is a fine example of 
the bogus precious: a touch of Elinor 
Wylie might have redeemed its simpering 
falsity, but Miss Wright hardly reaches 
the level of Miss Helen Beauclerk. Mr. 
Whistler’s illustrations, as clever as pastiche 
need be, may redeem the story for some. 
Mr. Blomfield’s story of an answer to a 
question is an excellent blend of allegory, 
satire and unself-conscious idealism. When 
little Almeric Bellew, looking forward to a 
life of adult importance, is perplexed by a 
sermon on childlikeness as a passport to 
heaven, he scarcely dreams what answer, 
years after his early dreams come true, 
he will have to his puzzled query whether 
‘all must become as little children?’ The 
answer must be left to readers of his 
imaginative, sensitive tale: in its course 
Mr. Blomfield moves, with delicacy and 
ease, from ironic realism to a tender, 
gracious fantasy which will charm readers 
susceptible to an unusual and delightful 
talent. Six stories about the devil—a 
polite Voltairean devil— might seem at 
least five too many; but Mr. Collier’s 
adept knowledge of the devil’s tempera- 
ment and habits, the skill with which he 
portrays different manifestations of that 
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infernal Majesty, will make most readers 
desire more rather than less devil in their 
fiction. His style, so sly in its emphasis, 
so acute in its mixture of high and low, 
has never been seen to better advantage 
than in these highly entertaining fables. 
One instance must suffice, from the tale 
of George the misogynist, to whom the 
devil has assigned the governorship over 
one of his colonies. To this colony comes, 
by accident, one who has not died 
properly. What to do with her? No 
advice is available. 

George therefore had nothing but 
precedent to go on, and precedent 
made it clear that a mortal must sin in 
such and such a way, die in such and 
such a condition, be checked in, 
checked out; it was as complicated as a 
case in Court Leet under a Statute of 
Ed. Tert. Rex., that statute being based 
on precedents from the Saxon and 
Norman Codes directly and differently 
derived from a Roman adaptation of a 
Greco-Egyptian principle influenced 
prehistorically by rites and customs 
from the basin of the Euphrates or the 
Indus. It was quite like an income-tax 
form. . 

Is not the introduction of that alto- 
gether too terrestrial distress of income-tax 
forms admirably contrived? This is a 
beautifully produced book; but there is a 
misprint on page 78, eight lines from the 
bottom, It is the penalty of such excellent 
books as the Nonesuch Press produces that 
the minutest flaw is noticed. There are 
1,000 copies printed, all signed by the 
author. Of each of, the two latest addi- 
tions in the enterprising Golden Cockerel 
series of stories by modern authors, only 
250 copies have been printed: Mr. Calder- 
Marshall’s volume is signed by him. Each 
volume is illustrated by wood engravings — 
Mr. Mottram’s by Miss Gertrude Hermes, 
Mr. Calder-Marshall’s by Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton — neither has produced charac- 
teristic or appropriate work, but one of 


Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s has a fine speed 
in it. Mr. Mottram is at his best in 
Strawberry Time and The Banquet. He has 
returned here to those overtones which 
were noticeable in the poems he published 
many years ago; and it is a relief to dis- 
cover that his absorption in plainer, more 
realistic work has not destroyed in him 
the power of the fantastic. It is true that, 
even here, he rarely lets himself go; and 
his excessive control has always seemed to 
spring not from strength but from an odd 
fear of some conjectural consequences; 
still these two stories show him once again 
as an author of genuine imagination. 
Mr. Calder-Marshall’s story is a fine piece 
of work. This author increases in force 
with each book “he publishes; he has that 
inclination to the tour-de-force which has 
always attracted the young of great 
ability; but in this legend of a volcano 
and an island he achieves an emotional 
simplicity, a sincerity of passion which are 
far beyond cleverness. All his work has 
had power; this has beauty. 


LANDSCAPE WEST OF EDEN. 
AIKEN. Dent. as. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE TITANS AND OTHER 

POEMS. By a.E. Macmillan. 9s. 6d. 
By 
Is. 


BRANWEN. By LL. WYN GRIFFITH. Dent. 
as. 6d. 


VIENNA. By sTEPHEN SPENDER. 
gs. 6d. 


Mr. ArKken’s Landscape West of Eden is the 
most mature and the most imaginative 
of these poems. It is a vision of conscious- 
ness and the edges of consciousness; of the 
moods ofa profound, subtle, self-analytical 
mind alone; the metaphysical wanderings, 
despairs and calms and joys; the divisions 
of the mind, with the self observing the 
self. All this is expressed in mythological 


By CONRAD 


REPLY TO REASON AND OTHER POEMS. 
NORMAN CG. YENDELL. Macmillan. 


Faber. 
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figures - Adam and Eve, their god, the 
angel and the minstrel —who live in a 
fluctuating dream-landscape which is 
sparsely described with the utmost accom- 
plishment. The poem is obscure if it is 
meant to be a clear allegory, if the 
characters are meant each to be a con- 
sistent personification of one strain in the 
mind. But in each separate scene of this 
episodic dream their meaning is, if not 
intelligible, at least clear to the imagina- 
tion; the reader will recognize the moods 
that are so hard to focus, and not to be 
directly expressed, even if he is left puzzled 
by the metaphysic of the poem as a whole. 
The play of light in this poem, its changes 
of mood, sardonic, compassionate, trans- 
cendental, and its sudden, glancing verbal 
beauty, make it a delight to read. 

A, E, also has a metaphysical theme 
for his long poem, The House of the Titans; 
it is an allegory of the heavenly descent of 
the soul. It has not the power nor the 
psychological depth of Mr. Aiken’s poem, 
but it is free also from his (perhaps 
necessary) obscurity. The blank verse of 
The House of the Titans is clear and quiet, 
and the poem lives by the nobility of the 
theme, seen through the words rather 
than in them, and by the poet’s sub- 
servience to it. The slight, sometimes 
beautiful, shorter poems in this volume, 
though they have many subjects, con- 
stantly return, in a word or a phrase, to 
this same theme, as though it were the 
water that nourished their existence. 

Of the other poems, Mr. Spender’s 
Vienna is turned towards the external and 
the social; Branwen and Reply to Reason, 
though they are narratives of events too, 
are metaphysical and internal in their 
emphasis. Reply to Reason, an account, 
rather in the style of Mr. Eliot, of the 
second Ice Age and the death of the last 
man, is not a very good poem; but it gives 
the impression of having been written by 
someone, probably very young, with a 
keen and curious brain. Till nearly the 


Om 


end this cynical poem is sustained by the 
author’s delight in the macabre, but his 
imagination has not breath for the ending, 
the death of the Rat, the last surviving 
element of personality. This, which 
should be terrible, sinks to Grand Guignol 
and mumbling. Branwen is in another 
world. It is the story of a Welsh princess 
born to suffering and fated to foresee her 
fate; the poet expresses in her his sense of 
the unity and continuity of sorrow, and 
the necessity for an imaginative accept- 
ance of it. He doubts his power to 
accept it, to walk with Branwen ‘into the 
thorns and torments of her life’; but the 
poem shows no straining of imagination 
or language because of this doubt, nor 
any effort to focus the legend precisely and 
realistically. Mr. Griffith’s concern is 
with its essential sorrow in which the 
whole poem is dyed; he tells the external 
story obliquely and in rather a low tone. 
His poem has authority; the language is 
expressive and musical. 

Vienna is about suffering, but a 
present one, and it is written in the heat 
of pity and indignation. Mr. Spender 
often writes in pity; Vienna is not so good 
a poem as The Prisoners or ‘Moving through 
the silent crowds,’ in which the pity was 
entirely a poet’s, not at all a partisan’s. 
Mr. Spender’s gifts most fit him to write a 
kind of poetry whose substance he now 
finds unsatisfying. He is poetically most 
responsive to personal emotion and the 
individual thing. But personal life — 
‘their stalking inner worlds’ —and things 
as they are, he finds, to judge from the 
last section of Vienna, soured and hollow. 
So his temperament drives him to a 
political faith, and to the rather desperate 
writing of a kind of poetry which is really 
alien to him. Vienna is often eloquent, 
and has passage of surprising exactness 
and beauty; but there are lumps of quite 
crude stuff in it; and parts are written 
in too great heat, and too dubious a 
heat. 
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THE PROUD SERVANT. By MARGARET 

IRWIN. Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 
Miss IRwin has chosen as the central 
figure in her latest reconstruction of the 
past that gallant but ill-fated soldier whose 
memory is to-day cherished by all that is 
best in Scotland, but whom, in a time of 
bitter strife and rivalries, a majority of his 
own countrymen hounded to the scaffold. 
Her canvas is large, her scene crowded, 
her attention to details pre-Raphaelite. 
Equally faithful is her historicity. ‘Mont- 
rose,’ says Mr. John Buchan in the course 
of a biography which moved Miss Irwin 
to the writing of her novel, ‘was such a 
man as his country has not seen again.’ 
Miss Irwin would probably assent to that; 
but no more than the formal biographer 
has she sought to erase the one serious 
stain on her hero’s scutcheon, the sack and 
indiscriminate slaughter which he con- 
ceded to his wilder followers at Aberdeen. 
At the same time she does not underrate 
the provocation he had received. 

In these pages we follow the career of 
Montrose, from his early studies with a 
tutor at Glasgow, through his college days 
at St. Andrews, his early marriage, his 
travels on the Continent, his assent to the 
first Covenant, his gradual disillusionment 
with the Kirk as ruler, and his decision, 
from which he never looked back, to fight 
his sovereign’s battles in Scotland. Charles 
was profuse in promises of help, but in 
little more. Still Montrose fought on 
through his annus mirabilis, until his un- 
looked-for defeat at Philiphaugh reversed 
the effects of a series of brilliant cam- 
paigns, and drove him into exile. His 
eventual return, capture, and execution 
are narrated in a brief epilogue. 

It is in his relations with his wife, his 
‘dear and only love,’ that the author per- 
mits her imagination to take charge. 
While still a young bridegroom he crossed 
the Channel in search of a favourite sister 
who had eloped with her brother-in-law. 
But this fruitless quest can hardly have 


occupied the three years which Montrose 
now spent upon the Continent, and it is 
hard to explain so prolonged an absence 
from his wife and infant son. However, 
the many love-passages between this pair 
are tenderly and intimately drawn, even 
if the ‘dear and only love’ was, as some 
hold, not Magdalen Carnegie but Scot- 
land! Magdalen herself, with her habit 
of sub-acid irony, remains a_ baffling 
figure, but Miss Irwin’s old ladies — and 
old men, too, of whom there is an abun- 
dance — are excellent. 

For this book is chronicle as well as 
fiction. Indeed, the mass of inter- 
relationships described may somewhat tax 
the patience of the Southron. The 
fanatic Argyll is drawn with an almost 
surer pencil than the hero. Add to this a 
graphic analysis of Charles I’s inborn 
indecision and fatal vacillation, and it 
will be seen that her readers have much 
for which to thank Miss Irwin. 

Two reflections are permissible. All 
Miss Irwin’s characters, high and low, 
talk perfect English. This will detract for 
many readers from that sense of reality, 
and of faithfulness to the period, which it 
is the business of a historical novelist to 
convey. Even an occasional touch of 
‘braid Scots’ and a page or two of the 
highlanders’ clipped and slightly mincing 
phraseology would have helped the reader 
to believe more strongly in the several 
personages. Whatever speech Alasdair 
MacDonald, Montrose’s wild lieutenant 
from Ireland, used, it cannot possibly ° 
have been modern English! Sir Walter 
Scott, ever scrupulous in this matter of 
dialect, has left a tradition which his 
successors cannot abandon without loss. 

It has to be admitted, too, that excess 
of detail clogs the progress of a narrative. 
What we may call period colour, which 
dwells with undue insistence on the 
minutie of custom, dress and archi- 
tecture, may defeat its object. Furniture, 
as well as jargon, comes out of Wardour 
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Street. This loving preoccupation with 
detail is a particular temptation of those 
who possess, as does Miss Irwin, a miracu- 
lous eye for externals; but the poet’s art, 
Dr. Johnson said, is selection, and an 
earlier critic deprecated sowing with the 
whole sack. If these injunctions are 
neglected, the pace of the story will 
degenerate from a gallop to a jog-trot. 
The career of Montrose, characterized as 
it was by lightning rapidity of decision, 
particularly on the field, requires, if any 
man’s ever did, a corresponding rapidity 
of treatment. Miss Irwin, who won her 
spurs with WVone So Pretty, should not hesi- 
tate to ply them. 


COLLECTED PLAYs. By w. B. YEATS. Mac- 


millan. 155. 
WHEELS AND BUTTERFLIES. By w. B. 
YEATs. Macmillan. 6s. 


Mucu has been written about the influence 
exercised by authors, especially by Rous- 
seau, on the makers of the French Revolu- 
tion. In future time there will no doubt 
be much written about the influence of 
Irish authors, especially of W. B. Yeats, 
on the Irish Revolution. With cynical and 
at times bloody-minded good humour the 
English have tried to obscure the fact that 
there has been a revolution in Ireland, 
employing the old trick of giving a dog a 
good name in the hope of calling him to 
heel. Everyone else, however, in Ireland 
or out of it knows there has been a revolu- 
tion; and the course and the shape of it 
can be observed by those who read Yeats’ 
works, especially the plays. Of course, 
there were others. There is a literary tra- 
dition of revolution in nearly all Anglo- 
Irish writers, and especially in the poets. 
Even Tommy Moore was a rebel, and 
George Moore might have been had he 
not hated England more than he loved 
Ireland. For a successful revolution, a 
revolution of the spirit, must have more of 
love than of hate in it: and if there be 


contempt it must mask something more 
terrible than contempt. There were poets 
before Yeats who anguished heroically; 
but they had no heroic expression for their 
anguish. Even the best of them spoke as 
men who pleaded, or as men who raved, 
not as men who defied because in their 
vision the victory was already won, and 
only waited upon men’s acceptance of it. 
When Yeats began writing, the Nationalist 
movement, in so far as it was reflected in 
literature, was rhetorical, plaintive, occa- 
sionally cynical, sentimental: he was 
heroic. And he made the movement 
heroic. 

Whether this was a good thing, or a 
bad; whether he did harm or benefit, the 
fact cannot be denied. Take that brief 
play Cathleen ni Houlihan, in which the 
young lover is forgetful of his beloved, as 
he listens to the Old Woman. Here is her 
final speech: 

It is a hard service they take that 
help me. Many that are red-cheeked 
now will be pale-cheeked; many that 
have been free to walk the hills and the 
bogs and the rushes will be sent to 
walk hard streets in far countries; many 
a good plan will be broken; many that 
have gathered money will not stop to 
spend it; many a child will be born and 
there will be no father at its christening 
to give ita name. They that have red 
cheeks will have pale cheeks for my 
sake, and, for all that, they will think 
they are well paid. 

(She goes out; her voice is heard outside 

Singing.) 
They shall be remembered for ever, 
They shall be alive for ever, 


They shall be speaking for ever, 
The people shall hear them for ever. 


That was written in 1902. Those 
words, or echoes from those words, were 
in the hearts of the men of the Easter 
Rising, have been since in the hearts of all 
who, in one way or another, have tried to 
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help the Old Woman to get back ‘her four 
beautiful green fields.’ It would be 
foolish to say that, without Yeats, there 
would have been no Gaelic League, no 
Sinn Fein, no revolution; it would prob- 
ably be a mistake to assert that men are 
conscious of the part played by his work 
in the national life of Ireland; but there 
can be no doubt that, without him, the 
movement would not have had that 
exalted, heroic quality, that sense of 
sublime phrase and that carelessness of 
life, one’s own or another’s, which we may 
lament or celebrate. 

It is as well to insist at the outset on 
Yeats’ devotion to and power to express 
the heroic, because without it his theatre 
can never be understood. In part that 
theatre is the child of his time, whether by 
acceptance or rejection. He took his 
stand, from the first, on the sacred right 
of the poets — the right to be at the board 
of kings, because without poetry a king is 
nothing. He was bitterly opposed to the 
reign of prose, infecting all literature when 
he was a young man, and almost supreme 
in the theatre. He was romantic; he was 
lyrical, and for him what could not be 
sung was not true. More than this, he 
believed that high drama could not come 
again unless the playwright deserted the 
curious search into idiosyncrasies and 
temperamental whims, and returned to the 
heroic mood — the mood of the Homeric 
legends, of the Greek dramatists. Hence 
his preoccupation with his country’s 
legends, and the great tales of the Fianna. 
It follows that his dramatic effects are 
entirely different from: those sought and 
achieved in the popular theatre of our 
time; and his great dramatic skill, plain 
enough in his first play, Countess Cathleen, 
has never had justice done to it in England 
because so few people took the trouble to 
find out what he was trying to do. He 
told them: but they could not under- 
stand, 

It is to be hoped that with the publica- 


tion of this Collected Edition of the plays — 
plays, be it emphasized, for acting — some 
idea of W. B. Yeats’ stature as a dramatist 
will at least become the subject of rumour. 
The volume contains nineteen original 
plays, and two versions from Sophocles. 
They range in date from 1892 to 1934. 
Their subjects are heroic, tragic, romantic, 
comic, religious, philosophical. Some of 
the best are written in that fine prose of 
which the dramatist is master; others are 
mixed prose and verse; only a few are 
entirely in verse or with a very little prose. 
The fact that these plays are so little known 
in England, except to readers, is to the 
discredit of the English stage, not to theirs. 
It is true that Yeats is an Irish dramatist, 
and that he writes mostly of Irish subjects; 
but he writes in English, and the neglect 
from which these plays have suffered is a 
disgrace to our theatrical history, and a 
grim comment on the imaginative poverty 
of theatrical managers and producers. 
Not theirs, however, the chief blame. The 
greatest guilt must be ascribed to our 
theatre-going or our theatre-neglecting 
public. Not until we have a theatre in 
London or some other city which can pro- 
duce these plays as they should be, can we 
hope to create a fit audience for a drama 
which for poetic intensity and dramatic 
excitement has no parallel in Europe. 

As a dramatist Yeats has steadily 
advanced. Unfortunately, from the point 
of view of the commercial theatre, his later 
and theatrically most effective pieces are 
short one-act plays; and these even — the 
same is truer of the earlier romantic and 
heroic plays — demand a kind of acting 
which is now hardly to be found. Con- 
trolled intensity, bone-true imagination, 
and intellectual passion —these are the 
notes which the players must strike. 
Whether in prose or verse, the same chal- 
lenge is made to them and to the audience. 
Take, for instance, the final scene of 
Deirdre, where Deirdre defeats Conchubar 
by dying :— 
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ConcuuBar. You have come too late. 
I have accomplished all. Deirdre is 
mine; 
She is my queen and no man now can 
rob me. 
I had to climb the topmost bough, and 
pull 
This apple among the winds. Open 
the curtain 
That Fergus learn my triumph from 
her lips. 
(The curtain is drawn back. The 
Musictans begin to keen with low 


voices.) 
No, no; I’ll not believe it. She is not 
dead — 
She cannot have escaped the second 
time! 


Frrcus. King, she is dead; but lay no 
hand upon her. 
What’s this but empty cage and tan- 
gled wire, 
Now the bird’s gone? 
have you touch it. 
ConcHuBAR. You are all traitors, all 
against me —all. 
And she has deceived me for a second 
time; 
And every common man can keep his 
wife, 
But not the King. 


But [Pll not 


Nobility and a proud heart have so 
departed from modern poetry and modern 
drama that the passion in that might go 
unnoticed; but not if it were properly 
spoken and finely acted. In one of the 
latest plays (1934, twenty-seven years after 
Deirdre) The Words upon the Window-Pane, 
there is the same profound passion, passion 
that consumes not only the heart, but the 
mind and the spirit. Itis a play of modern 
Dublin, of a varied group of people who 
are attending a séance: the medium, 
against her will and her sitters’, is occu- 
pied by the spirits of Stella, of Vanessa and 
of Jonathan Swift in whose house the 
séance is held. Mrs. Henderson, the 


medium, speaks in the voices of all three. 
Here is Vanessa pleading with Cadenus. 
It is not my hands that draw you 
back. My hands are weak, they could 
not draw you back if you did not love 
asI love. You said that you have strong 
passions; that is true, Jonathan —no 
man in Ireland is so passionate. That 
is why you need me, that is why you 
need children, nobody has greater need. 
You are growing old. An old man with- 
out children is very solitary. Even his 
friends, men as old as he, turn away, 
they turn towards the young, their chil- 
dren or their children’s children. They 
cannot endure an old man like them- 
selves. . . . (In Swirt’s voice.) O God, 
hear the prayer of Jonathan Swift, that 
afflicted man, and grant that he may 
leave to posterity nothing but his intel- 
lect that came to him from Heaven. 
(In VANESSA’S voice.) Can you face soli- 
tude with that mind, Jonathan? 

In the mixed moods, in its growing 
excitement of interest and its sustained 
suspense, this play is one of the most re- 
markable of our time, and gives an extra- 
ordinary opportunity for a great actress. 

Wheels and Butterflies, which contains 
this play, one other masterpiece, The 
Resurrection, and two beautiful but less 
important pieces, also contains essays in 
which Mr. Yeats considers the plays and 
tells of their theatrical presentation. In 
these, too, he gives out of the riches of that 
curious, philosophic, capricious mind, the 
most resolutely searching mind of our 
time. It is possible to believe that he has 
sent his mind up some blind alleys; but 
even in them he finds a strange lamp 
hanging against a traditional building, or 
in the gutter a pattern left by some pre- 
vious traveller. He has something of the 
wide scope that the scholars of the Middle 
Ages had, and his thought is freer than 
theirs of systems, though no more liable 
to occasional perversities. He allows here 
his humour to have its way, as in this 
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quatrain, so deftly flung at so many gallant 
illusions of our time. 


Shall H. G. Wells afflict you 

Put whitewash in a pail; 

Paint: ‘Science — opium of the suburbs’ 
On some waste wall. 


In his own positive philosophy he 
remains true to that creed of Plotinus 
which he has followed since his youth, no 
less true though he has never realized to 
what goal neo-Platonism must lead if it is 
to live. He is with those who ‘prefer 
Socrates to his thought’; and in a stanza 
at the end of The Resurrection he gives his 
truth a fitting utterance. 


Everything that man esteems 

Endures a moment or a day. 

Love’s pleasure drives his love away, 

The painter’s brush consum-s 
d eams; 

The herald’s cry, the soldier’s tread 

Exhaust his glory and his might: 

Whatever flames upon the night 

Man’s own resinous heart has fed. 


GEORGE GOLDIE. By DOROTHY 
WELLESLEY. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH we seem to know much about 
our Dominions, we are still fairly ignorant 
about our possessions in Central Africa. 
This volume pays tribute to the memory 
of the man who realized the value of 
Nigeria to Britain, who made its develop- 
ment his life work, and who, at the end, 
was able to hand it over to the Empire. 
Lady Dorothy Wellesley’s short memoir 
presents us not only with a portrait of the 
founder of Nigeria, but also, through Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn’s comparatively long 
historical introduction, with the facts 
about the formation of the colony. As 
Goldie himself said, ‘When the history 
of the Victorian age is written .. . the 
opening up of Tropical Africa will 
probably stand out as a prominent feature 
of the latter half of that era.’ Perhaps the 
time has now come when a careful study 
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of that period in our colonial history can 
be made, and the value of the work of 
such pioneers as Goldie thoroughly 
examined. 

In the year 1877 Goldie made his 
first visit to Nigeria, and in 1879 the 
National African Company, with a capital 
of a million sterling, was formed. Seven 
years later, in 1886, after considerable 
discussion and no little difficulty, the 
company was granted its charter and 
became the Royal Niger Company, 
endowed with powers of administration 
which, at the end of the century, were 
transferred to the Crown. The story of 
Goldie’s administration shows us a man, 
constantly beset with difficulties, faced 
with international complications on all 
sides, handicapped by lack of under- 
standing at home and aided only by his 
strength of purpose and the resources of 
his company. At that time the scramble 
for colonies was at its height, and the 
territorial expansion of France and Ger- 
many brought Goldie face to face with 
the ambitions of one or two most powerful 
rivals. That a man, backed only by the 
resources of a commercial organisation, 
should have succeeded against such odds 
bears testimony to his administrative 
qualities, his strength of character and his 
faith in his task. His success lay in his 
respect for local customs and systems of 
government and his belief in indirect rule. 

Lady Dorothy’s memoir is a short 
one, illustrated by extracts from corre- 
spondence and devoted mainly to her 
early recollections of Goldie. His cha- 
racter was by no means an easy one, 
for he was nervous, hasty and brooked no 
criticism, yet at the same time he was 
sympathetic, understanding and charm- 
ing, ‘not only a great man,’ as the author 
says, ‘but a creature peculiarly interesting, 
eccentric and lovable.’ We can only 
regret that his distaste for publicity did 
not allow him to leave any published 
record of his work and that it led him to 
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destroy all his papers before his death. 
There is, however, reprinted in the form 
of an appendix, an introduction which 
Goldie wrote for a book on one of his 
campaigns, and in it he gives us a clear 
statement of his aims 


POET IN EXILE: THE LIFE OF HEINRICH 
HEINE. By ANTONINA VALLENTIN. 
Translated by HARRISON BROWN. 
Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

In this careful and illuminating study, 
Madame Vallentin follows Heine’s career, 
from its beginnings in a Diisseldorf occu- 
pied by the French, through all its public 
and private complications. The national 
and international events which so pre- 
occupied Heine are closely observed; they 
afford a startling and discouraging parallel 
with our own time. 

The primitive nationalism, which 
in Heine’s youth followed the ‘War 
of Deliverance,’ was characterized by 
brutality, oppression, anti-Semitism and 
hatred of the foreigner. ‘The doctrine of 
gentleness is an invocation of the Devil’ 
was a slogan actively interpreted by 
Heine’s generation; and whatever zeal 
young Heinrich may have felt for the 
cultivation of ‘the German spirit’ must 
have been modified by such pronounce- 
ments on his race as those of Professor 
Fries, who observed: ‘We should copy the 
action of the Pharaoh with whose name 
that of Moses is associated.’ 

It is not surprising that, in the con- 
fusion of his time, Heine’s intellectual 
development should reveal inconsistencies 
and vacillations. His shifts of ground were 
no doubt as much due to divisions and 
conflicts in his own nature as to the com- 
plexity of events. But, remembering the 
extraordinary difficulties with which he 
had to contend, what is remarkable is the 
clarity and prophetic insight of his vision. 
Consider this, written in the eighteen- 


thirties: 
‘It is the greatest merit of Chris- 


tianity to have assuaged the joy of the 
German in brutal bellicosity, but it has 
not been able to eradicate that joy com- 
pletely, and when, one day, the Cross 
of Christ is broken, the savagery of the 
old warriors, the wild Berseker wrath, 
will break forth anew in all the barbaric 
fury of which our Nordic poets tell in 
song and saga. . . The hour will come, 
and like spectators in an amphitheatre, 
the nations will crowd round Germany 
to watch the great tourney. I warn you, 
Frenchmen, keep quiet, and, above all, 
do not applaud.’ 

And Karl Marx was barely twenty-six 

years old when Heine foretold the power 

that Communism was to become. 

It is asa man more than usually alive 
to the problems of his time and to its 
spiritual climate, and far in advance of it 
in his perceptions, that we see Heine in 
Madame Vallentin’s narrative, though it 
would be wrong to suggest that her per- 
spective is special and limited: her book 
is notable for its comprehensiveness, and 
the unhappy lover and love-poet are 
drawn with the same skill and penetration 
as the political observer. Ata time when 
poets are again beginning to feel the pres- 
sure of the forces shaping the world they 
live in, and to be aware of new responsi- 
bilities, this biography is peculiarly oppor- 
tune. 


BELOW LONDON BRIDGE. By H. C. TOMLIN- 


SON and H. M. TOMLINSON. Cassell. 
8s. 6d. 

SOUTH TO CADIZ. By H. M. TOMLINSON. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH SMILE. By CHRISTEN HANSEN. 
Gollancz. 6s. 

I DISCOVER THE ENGLISH. 
KEUN. Lane. 6s. 
THE BOAT TRAIN. Edited by MARY AGNES 
HAMILTON. Allen & Unwin. 55. 


A GALLANT holiday-maker, neither sober 
nor otherwise, sat bravely on his exotic 
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steed in the merry-go-round, and would 
not dismount when the music and the 
motion stopped. ‘I’ve a season-ticket,’ he 
confided to his friends who watched him; 
‘besides, I’m getting about, getting about; 
seeing things.’ He’s the symbol of too 
many travellers: fixed mentally and spiri- 
tually in one place, they regard any violent 
physical movement as travelling, and 
never notice that they are looking at 
nothing beyond the narrow circle of their 
own gyrations. They have no contacts, 
and no adventures, and might as profitably 
stay by their own radiators as risk the 
occasions of travel. The other traveller, 
the true traveller, knows more about him- 
self, precisely because he is more aware of 
others and of the change of scene. Of 
these Mr. H. M. Tomlinson is one of the 
greatest. If he walks down a London 
street, he is on a journey, and he finds in 
Spain not what he brings but what he 
finds there. In Below London Bridge his 
lovely talent for rendering the beauty of 
the Thames is seconded most admirably 
by the: beautiful photographs by his son. 
Here is the truth about that land, unknown 
to most Londoners, where the great ships 
do their business and are served by those 
whose work seems to us the labour of 
giants. It is vain to expect from Mr. 
Tomlinson lurid tales of China-town :— 

' My association with Limehouse 
once was fairly close, yet I don’t 
remember seeing enough lawless activity 
to flatten a policeman’s helmet on a 
Saturday night. . . . The dens of vice 
in any seaport, or at either end of any 
city, are never so gay but that in com- 
parison they make boredom in solitude 
appear as jolly as abounding life. 
Literature has to answer for much which 
would embarrass a liar, if he were 
directly tackled. 

The same integrity marks South to 
Cadiz. Those who remember that little 
masterpiece, The Snows of Helicon, will 
recall Mr. Tomlinson’s passionate advo- 


cacy for freedom and beauty, his profound 
distrust of a mechanized world. So in 
Spain he is that rare thing to-day, a 
traveller with no axe, political or ecclesias- 
tical, to grind. If he sees beauty, he 
declares and praises it, and without any 
false confidence he believes in its per- 
manence and its majesty. That he has 
found the soul of Spain he would be the 
last man to claim; but here is a volume of 
impressions, clear-sighted, tender and 
memorable, which will take the sensitive 
reader some way on that enchanted 
voyage to the land where Arabic culture 
made its last stand in Europe, and has not 
yet been finally superseded. 

Mr. Hansen’s book about England, 
by which he really means London, is 
pleasant and effective journalism. He is 
a Dane who has lived here for some years, 
and likes the English. He has not, how- 
ever, lived here long enough to learn that 
it is sadly inaccurate to speak of Shaw, 
Barrie and St. John Ervine as ‘English- 
men’: he will perhaps appreciate his 
blunder if he is told that to call him a 
Swede would be an equivalent gaffe. He 
makes a brilliant suggestion for relieving 
the burden of the National Debt —‘If a 
tax of one penny were imposed on every 
ball used in Great Britain, it would not 
only pay the Empire’s war debt, but would 
also end the world depression.’ He speaks 
of the London theatre and of the plays 
acted with a severity scarcely according 
to knowledge; and he makes the reader 
doubtful of his judgment of acting by his 
excessive praise of that competent ‘charac- 
ter’ actor, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Many 
will agree with him that Ibsen’s plays are 
to-day, when played, not played to their 
full value in London; but When Mr. 
Hansen writes ‘I have never seen an 
English actress touch the hem of tragedy’, 
the reader would like to know whether he 
ever saw Mrs. Campbell as Hedda Gabler, 
Sybil Thorndike as Mrs. Alving or Jean 
Forbes-Robertson as Rita Allmers. The 
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English Smile is a pleasant book, and if it 
is rather superficial the title is warning 
enough of that. 

Miss Keun gives no information 
about her nationality, and it is impossible 
to discover it from her book, since vul- 
garity and self-satisfaction are not the 
peculiar possession of any country. The 
vulgarer passages in the book are not 
quotable; and the book could be safely 
ignored had it not been greeted in some 
places as a serious analytical study. Miss 
Keun has not, of course, discovered the 
English. She has not tried to discover 
anything but London: and her comments 
on London and Londoners are a strange 
mixture of naivete, commonplace and 
bunkum. She complains about the Eng- 
lish reserve, especially on sexual matters. 
It never appears to have occurred to her 
that even if an Englishman wished to dis- 
cuss his sexual life, he might think she was 
an unsuitable confidant. If Miss Keun 
talks as she writes the average Englishman 
would be shy of discussing fret-work or 
body-line bowling with her. If only Miss 
Keun were a little more intelligent and a 
good deal more modest she would have 
realized the dangers of generalizing about 
national character with no other basis 
than a few exceptional individuals’ reac- 
tions to her own distinctive personality. 
She has no power of objective observation 
at all: she can only watch herself, and 
attempts to deduce from her own exces- 
sively ill-regulated feelings something she 
she can fob off on the simple as considered 
judgments. JI Discover the English has 
amusing illustrations by Mr. Colin Gill. 

There is pleasant reading in The Boat 
Train, a collection of broadcast talks about 
travel by fifteen authors. The best essays 
are Helen Simpson’s on looking for witches 
in Savoy, Mrs. Melville’s on arriving in 
England from Jugoslavia, and Rendel 
Kaulbach’s on his explorations in Tibet: 
the decorations by Betty Aylmer are 
entertaining. 


THE MIND OF NAPOLEON. R. MCNAIR WILSON. 
Routledge. tos. 6d. 
In his latest book, Mr. McNair Wilson deals 
with the financial structure of the First 
Empire and compares the money difficul- 
ties of Napoleon with those which face 
President Roosevelt at the present time. 
From the last years of Louis’ reign he traces 
the difficulties which beset each of the 
voluntary governments and explains the 
views of the various revolutionary leaders. 
But in his own mind there is but one reason 
for those difficulties, the whole credit 
system, which, through its disregard for the 
canonical law against usury, had destroyed 
the Christian ideal of government. Far 
from being an instrument designed for the 
benefit of the people, government had 
become subordinate to the will of the 
bankers who used it for their own profit. 
Although Napoleon, as Mr. Wilson 
believes, came in time to understand the 
weakness of this monetary system, he was 
brought face to face with the fact that he 
must either be dependent on it or crush it 
just as he had crushed the arms of Austria 
and her Allies. He made one great effort 
to do this. When the English instituted 
the Continental Blockade, Napoleon, in 
retaliation, set up the continental system, 
which was designed to prevent the im- 
portation of English goods. He hoped by 
these means to make the English pay in 
gold for the wheat they imported from the 
Baltic and to make the money interests, 
whose centre was London, exert pressure 
on their Government to negotiate for that 
peace he so much desired. But he failed. 
He lost the Russian alliance. He could 
not control the Mediterranean. And once 
more he was forced to take up arms. 
Many readers will hesitate to agree 
with not a few of the author’s conclusions, 
because he is so evidently pleading a case: 
drawing his moral first from Napoleon and 
then from President Roosevelt he preaches 
the doctrine of credit reform. One feels 
that if he had confined himself to a more 
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impartial attitude his book might have 
been, so far as it is a contribution to 
history, better than one more inconclusive 
addition to the already overwhelming col- 
lection of mediocre Napoleonic literature. 


CONDEMNED TO LIVE. By JOHANN RABENER. 
Boriswood. 8s. 6d. 
Tuis very long novel, translated from the 
German by Mr. Geoffrey Dunlop, in some 
ways resembles Dreiser’s ponderous but 
strangely lucid account of the American 
scene in The American Tragedy. The 
amount of contemporary detail appears to 
be amorphous and profuse, but its very 
bulk makes an unforgettable picture in 
the reader’s mind. The story is that of a 
young man who is struggling against the 
circumstance of his birth and environ- 
ment: in each book the scene is in a-big 
city at the present day. Dreiser depicted 
his hero in the act of living and avoiding 
death, or, one might say, in the act of 
existing. Herr Rabener’s hero, in the act 
of dying, struggles to live. The scene of 
this book is post-war Germany, a back- 
ground where life and culture, shattered 
and weak from the Great War, is striving 
to take root and fight back to life. 
Condemned to Live is a violent book: 
the turgid vehemence of life in Berlin 
throws each of the characters into a pos- 
ture of caricature. They all cling to some 
belief or hope in a world from which hope, 
faith, morality and a standard of conduct 
have vanished. They live and suffer and die 
hopelessly and violently, the air is shrill 
and sophisticated with their jibes and 
strangled commentary: and along with 
their sorrows the reader becomes sym- 
pathetically depressed. It is a nightmare 
world and Fedor the protagonist walks in a 
nightmare all his life. In such a book one 
can well see the roots of much that has 
passed in Germany: in its essence it is true 
of its time and place as Drieser’s book was 
true. And though the choice of words in 


the translation is often clumsy, the power 
of the narrative will hold the reader to the 
very end. 


FOX. By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


CONSTABLE. 12s. 6d. 


Here at last is a full-length biography of 
Charles James Fox which is at once witty, 
wise and tender. Mr. Hobhouse’s sar- 
casm is brilliant, yet it never obscures his 
sympathy, nor does the excellence of his 
narrative gift interfere with his power of 
summary and condensation. It is a 
miracle indeed to find an admirer of Fox 
with a true appreciation of Pitt, a disciple 
of Burke with a kindly understanding of 
poor North, but it is almost stranger o find 
so warm a supporter of Shelburne, so 
admiring a judge of Sheridan, in this latest 
victim to the charms of Henry Holland’s 
son Charles. Not that Mr. Hobhouse is by 
any means a hero-worshipper : rather he 
seems to strip his subject of any possible 
rags and shreds of virtue ; he lays bare the 
gambler, the opportunist ; he shows up 
the profligate and the reckless politician 
who cared for nothing but his view of the 
truth, and preferred some private wisdom 
of his own to the shrewd, cold sense and 
public honesty which guided his great 
opponent. Yet Mr. Hobhouse makes 
abundantly clear Fox’s charm, his gene- 
rosity, his magnificence, his outsizedness 
in body and mind and soul. From his 
defence of Parliament against Wilkes to his 
refusal to support the proposal for a 
memorial to Burke, Fox’s actions were 
always cast in heroic proportions: his 
swarthy, burly genius was as remote from 
everything small and mean as it was often 
tragically near a hippopotamoid absurdity. 
Mr. Hobhouse defines by contrasts, 
describes by juxtapositions ; his portrai- 
ture is one of antitheses ; and, it must be 
admitted, his results more than justify his 
method. It would be hard to better such 
sentences on Burke as ‘ the guiding light 
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which led him to spend ten years of his life 
in the thankless task of persecuting 
Hastings was not the reforming zeal of a 
Macaulay or a Mill, but a romantic 
challenge to destroy the man whose 
narrow commercial greed had pillaged the 
gorgeous accumulations and violated the 
timeless religions of the East. . . .? Con- 
tinuity, tradition, prescription, antique 
right : those were the themes that moved 
him to language Shakespeare would have 
envied. One of the altars Burke had set 
up in his mind was the British Constitu- 
tion. Deep study of its history had con- 
vinced him of its merits, its haphazard 
intricacy fascinated his sense of texture, 
but its continuity alone would have 
sufficed to make him love it.’ Or, again, 
‘he abominated change, but loved decay.’ 
Or, on the speeches on American Taxation 
and Conciliation, this: “These two speeches, 
so different in their approach to an 
identical conclusion, exhaust their subject; 
and not their immediate subject only, for 
they comprise the whole canon of political 
wisdom. For any crisis of affairs, for any 
crucial public decision, somewhere in their 
depths an oracle is to be found. They are 
our Sibylline Books.’ It is hard indeed 
to stop quoting, for such well curbed, well 
knit, forceful English, with the surface and 
temper of a well-made high road, is a rare 
pleasure. 

Mr. Hobhouse is, however, at times a 
little careless: Fox was hardly ‘half a 
Stuart’; to dismiss the New Model Army, 
and the whole Commonwealth indeed, as 
‘that reptile rule’ is childish, as is the 
extravagant assertion that “The French 
revolution produced no single leader who 
was not detestable; while it destroyed 
much that was bad, it substituted nothing 
that was not worse; and nothing that it 
created outlasted the decade. ... In 
theory it was a liberation: in fact, it was 
the vilest of all tyrannies.’ 

But he must be forgiven much for his 
style. Here at last is a young historian 


across whose pages, never even for a 
moment, falls the shadow of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey: who is equally immune from the 
contagion of Mr. Guedalla’s methods: 
whose literary obligations are to Macaulay, 
to Gibbon, and, above all, to Burke him- 
self, to whom he returns with the same 
fervour shown by the first Protestants who, 
brushing past Popes and councils, fled to 
the apostolic fountain heads. 


ARCHETYPAL PATTERNS IN POETRY. By 
MAUD BODKIN. Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tue thesis of Miss Bodkin’s book, as its 
title suggests, is formulated in terms taken 
over from Dr. Jung. Miss Bodkin holds 
that archetypal patterns similar to the 
culture-patterns studied by anthropolo- 
gists are present within the experience 
communicated through poetry, and that 
they may be discovered there by reflective 
analysis. The archetypes most fully dealt 
with are those of Rebirth, Heaven and 
Hell, Woman, the Devil, the Hero, and 
God. For the reflective analysis necessary 
to the discovery of these archetypes in 
poetry Miss Bodkin is peculiarly well fitted. 
There can be no doubt that she would 
have directed her studies to poetry even 
if she had never heard of Jung. A poem 
is to her a poem, not asymptom. To her 
the interest of a poem lies in its poetry; 
the greater a poem, the more deeply she 
is interested. She employs her reflective 
analysis to reveal the archetypes because 
in so doing she is deepening for herself, 
and hopes to deepen for her readers, the 
appreciation of the poetry. Only those 
who are unfamiliar with the common 
approach to art will regard her point of 
view as the obvious one. It is exceptional; 
it is perhaps unique. Her study is the 
work of a philosophically-minded psycho- 
logist who is a genuine appreciator of 
poetry. Her range is wide; she has a 
detailed knowledge of literature from 
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Zschylus to Virginia Woolf; she can enjoy 
Dante and D. H. Lawrence; she can 
elucidate Lucretius and T. S. Eliot. 

It is good in days when it is fashion- 
able to deny the intellect a part in poetry 
to find so firm a defence of the function of 
thinking in its creation and its apprecia- 
tion. ‘Thought,’ writes Miss Bodkin, dis- 
senting from A. E. Housman’s view of 
poetic appreciation, ‘may be subtle, 
pliant, yielding itself to serve and follow 
the living imaginative activity. It is only 
so far as reflective analysis is part of 
thought of this nature, penetrated by 
feeling, docile and reverent towards its 
object, though loyal to its own standard, 
that analysis can be helpful in the appre- 
ciation of poetry.’ 

The quotation gives an excellent 
description of Miss Bodkin’s own method. 
Here is one brief example of her method 
at work. She quotes from The Waste 
Land: 


There I saw one I knew, and stopped 
him, crying: ‘Stetson! 

You who were with me in the ships at 
Mylae! 

That corpse you planted last year in 
your garden, 

Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom 
this year? 

Or has the sudden frost disturbed its 
bed?’ | 


and comments: ‘A hazardous stroke, yet 
to me it seems a triumphant one — to 
choose that glimpse of unreal crowds in 
city fog, for the stirring of associations of 
Osiris and his mysteries: the grain, or 
corpse, under the huddled earth, with its 
uncertain hope of resurrection, that frost 
or rifling beast may destroy.’ 

Miss Bodkin is conspicuously ‘docile 
and reverent towards her object though 
loyal to her own standards’ in her analysis 
of St. John’s account of the Master as 
Divine. No orthodox Christian can 
accept her point of view, but she is as 


obviously sincere as she is reverent in her 
determined loyalty to what seem to her 
the deepest forces and demands of her own 
nature. She seeks to identify religious and 
poetic faith, but she does so in a way 
which, even if she leaves us unconvinced, 
makes it difficult summarily to dismiss her 
view, as T. S. Eliot summarily dismisses 
the view that poetry is not religion, but is 
a capital substitute for religion. ‘Nothing 
in this world or the next,’ says Mr. Eliot, 
‘is a substitute for anything else; and if 
you find that you must do without some- 
thing, such as religious faith or philosophic 
belief, then you must just do without it.’ 
To identify two things is not to substitute 
one for another: true. But since — as Miss 
Bodkin herself explicitly asserts — “Poetry 
makes no claim to historic truth; the 
Gospel story does make this claim,’ can 
poetic and religious faith be identified? 
It would be unfortunate should this 
review lead the reader to suppose that in 
any part of her long book Miss Bodkin is 
engaged in an attempt to blur away the 
boundaries between things essentially dis- 
similar and to reduce them to a common 
state of vagueness. The discovery that 
individual objects have fundamental re- 
semblances does not, as a matter of fact, 
tend to minimize their individuality, but 
rather to accentuate it. The little boy 
who exclaimed: ‘Mummy, there’s a man 
in the dining-room,’ when he learnt that 
it was his father in dress clothes, knew his 
father more surely and saw him more 
clearly than when ‘Daddy’ was merely 
‘Daddy.’ It is an odd thing that we all 
have two eyes and a vermiform appendix; 
perhaps a little odder that the same arche- 
typal patterns should reveal themselves in 
the poetry of Aschylus, William Morris, 
and T. S. Eliot, but the realization may 
be as profitable to the student of poetry 
as the study of anatomy to the medical 
student. (Whether or not it is more 
legitimate to speak of a Collective Uncon- 
scious than to speak of a Collective 
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Appendix is too big a question to embark 
on here.) 

One of the most interesting sections 
of Miss Bodkin’s book is, perhaps, that 
concerned with the archetype Man as it 
appears in the writings of women. Miss 
Bodkin’s analysis of Mrs. Woolf’s Orlando 
will send at least one of her readers back 
to that astonishing work with a new 
understanding and a new impulse of 
appreciation. 

Miss Bodkin’s prose is usually as 
transparent as good glass. Some critics 
will perhaps describe it as undistinguished; 
others will take pleasure in its formality 
and in its freedom from gratuitous quirks. 
Archetypes in Poetry, though highly serious 
and not in the least ‘brilliant,’ will be 
welcomed by those who are prepared to 
tackle diligently a solid piece of work 
written with an enthusiasm none the less 
apparent for its sobriety. It will not be 
enjoyed by the frivolous or by the im- 
patient, but it should find many readers 
both among psychologists and students of 
literature. 


THE MAN LIszT. By ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Cassell. is. 6d. 


IN SEARCH OF MOZART. By HENRI GHEON. 
Tr. from the French by ALEXANDER 
pRU. Sheed & Ward. 15s. 


In the Foreword to his book Mr. Newman 
declares that he is certain to displease 
three classes of reader: ‘those who object 
on principle to all musical biography, 
those who object to frank biography, and 
those who object to the destruction of a 
biographical legend in which they have 
been brought up to believe.’ To the last, 
presumably, he protests that he has had no 
intention of ‘de-bunking’—‘an odious 
word,’ he says, ‘for an odious thing.’ 
Whatever the precise definition of this 
‘odious word’ may be, and whatever name 
one may alternatively apply to Mr. New- 
man’s activities, one may say that they are 
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entirely devoted to the destruction of the 
saintly figure of the Liszt legend, and to 
the re-interpretation of this complex and 
contradictory nature in the light of the 
recently published Liszt-d’Agoult corre- 
spondence and the ‘Mémoires’ of Madame 
d’Agoult herself. A rosy haze of glory 
tends to surround the historical Liszt, pro- 
jected by the ‘tradition’ of battalions of 
pseudo-pupils and satellites even as far as 
the present generation; the mists, how- 
ever, have been penetrated by these newly 
discovered facts, and the austerely bene- 
volent old man, the arch-priest of high art, 
must face up to the most searching exami- 
nation by the most ‘scientific’ methods of 
modern biography. Mr. Newman squares 
his shoulders to the task, if with a certain 
relish, at least with a magnificent equip- 
ment of technique and information. 
Consequently it is a rather sorry and 
mud-stained figure which arises from his 
pages; Mr. Newman’s sole pre-occupation 
is with the case for the prosecution, and 
he is a fierce advocate. Just as the Liszt 
legend tends to palliate its hero’s most 
dubious escapades, so do these most recent 
researches tend to cast a shadow over his 
apparent magnanimities. With a life so 
full of hollowness, it is easy to discounten- 
ance any nobility in the most generous 
gesture. It should be understood, there- 
fore, that this present study is in no sense 
an exhaustive biography of Liszt, nor is 
it a contribution to the interpretative 
criticism of his music, and a passion for 
the truth, one imagines, rather than a sym- 
pathy for his subject, has induced Mr. 
Newman to embark on his iconoclastic 
task. He extenuates nothing, but sets 
down Liszt as he believes him to have 
been, weak, vacillating and vain. By the 
same token, the figure of the Countess 
d’Agoult stands forth in a much more 
attractive light than hitherto, and we 
must be grateful for the vindication of this 
essentially ‘modern’ and rationalist charac- 
ter; ‘No one,’ as Mr. Newman says, ‘knew 
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better the dualism of his (Liszt’s) soul, or 
grieved over it more, than Marie.’ He 
carried to an extreme limit the words of 
his almost exact contemporary, Robert 
Browning: 


God be thanked, the meanest of his 
creatures : 

Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the 
world with, 


One to show a woman when he loves 
her ! 


But poor Marie can have had small 
reason to thank God for this phenomenon. 
She seemed to have stood firm for all the 
best of the strangely warring elements of 
his composition, and to have been re- 
warded with slander and abuse. ‘The 
tragedy lay in Liszt’s awareness of his own 
lack of unity, a reflection of which, though 
Mr. Newman does not go into this ques- 
tion, one may easily find in his work—a 
vivid harmonic imagination without much 
sense of the structural implications of 
tonality; an intimate knowledge of the 
pianoforte with a desire to exploit its most 
meretricious characteristics; a high inter- 
pretative gift with the trickery of a mounte- 
bank—all these strange mixtures become 
more and more explicable in the light of 
Mr. Newman’s penetrating analysis. 

To pass from Mr. Newman’s ‘Liszt’ to 
M, Ghéon’s ‘Mozart’ is like travelling from 
a bleak granite moor to an orchard in full 
bloom. It would be hard to imagine two 
more divergent attitudes to musical bio- 
graphy. Mr. Newman writes out of a 
relentless regard for the truth; M. Ghéon 
to ventilate a boundless enthusiasm. ‘Yes, 
Wolfgang Amadeus,’ he cries, in an apos- 
trophe printed, perhaps unfortunately, 
upon the dust-jacket, ‘. . . . The book I 
am devoting to you is without excuse, for 
it has only one; love.’ Consequently, 
having absorbed this logically obscure 
proposition, it is with some misgivings 
that one passes on into the body of the 
book itself, since one feels that there are 


more qualifications indispensable to a 
biographer than this solitary, albeit 
fundamental, one. Indeed, had Mr. New- 
man shared such views, it is obvious that 
his book would never have been written; 
no one could be less in love with his sub- 
ject than he, or more so than M. Ghéon. 
In search of Mozart is a more warm- 
hearted than analytical study, and al- 
though it is widely comprehensive in scope, 
its author does not pretend to make any 
new contribution, interpretative or factual, 
to his subject. From his luxuriant pages is 
thrown off a rather incoherent mass of 
ideas and intuitions, sometimes suggestive, 
sometimes trite, and sometimes confused. 
Thus when he discusses the ‘Infinite 
Melody’ of the Romantic period and its 
relation to classical phrase-structure, or 
when he observes that the common nomen- 
clature of human emotions is not applic- 
able to the music of Mozart, one feels the 
evidence of constructive, if not original, 
thinking; when, on the other hand, he 
speaks off-hand of Haydn having ‘fixed 
the rules’ of quartets and symphonies, one 
is irritated by so facile an acceptance of 
ready-made fallacies. His discursive and 
vaguely hysterical style does not readily 
present a definite point of view; it may, 
however, serve to infect others with his 
enormous admiration for Mozart’s music 
— an admiration which naturally com- 
mands the deepest sympathy. It is a 
style, I think, which is seen to its worst 
advantage in the English language. 

Of Mozart’s character M. Ghéon will 
stand no disparagement: ‘Wolfgang,’ he 
says, ‘was impregnated with God once and 
for all,’ adding that ‘Under the low chest- 
nuts that flank the Salzach’s bluish waters, 
even the most voluptuous of evenings are 
spiritual.’ Liszt should have dwelt be- 
neath these transcendental trees; he would 
have saved Mr. Newman many a pang. 

The music-type examples which illus- 
trate M. Ghéon’s book are full of blunders; 
one wonders who is responsible for such a 
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mass of mistakes. An excellent and prac- 
tical feature is the appendix of available 
Mozart gramophone records, in chrono- 
logical order, with which the book 
concludes. 


THE WANDERING PRINCE, 
WILDEN. 


By L. DUMONT- 
Translated by WARRE 


BRADLEY WELLS. G. Bell. tos. 6d. 

PRINCE CHARLIE AND HIS LADIES. By 
COMPTON MACKENZIE. Cassell. 
tos. 6d. 


M. Dumont-WILDEN is to be congratu- 
lated on having written an excellent 
monograph, and on having found within a 
few months of publication a capital trans- 
lator. Dealing with the same period, his 
book and Mr. Mackenzie’s present a 
notable contrast in style and composition. 
M. Dumont-Wilden is classical, critical, 
impartial: the true Gallic clarity and 
concision are his. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
quality is Gothic, digressive, and exhaus- 
tive. Moreover he is a violent partisan. 
For him any stick will do to beat a Whig 
with; he ‘never lets the Whig dogs have 
the best of it,’ still less their historians. 
Thackeray is trounced, justly it may be 
agreed, for slandering the Old Pretender’s 
morals; but ‘brandy-faced Anne’ is all the 
recognition allotted to a sovereign whose 
importance and sound sense recent his- 
torical research has tended to enhance. 
The expression occurs in connection with 
the Act of Union, which the author would 
like to see revoked. 

- Both writers deal graphically with the 
stirring events of the ’45. Those who read 
history for the interests of its personalities 
chiefly will prefer Mr. Mackenzie’s ver- 
sion; those who desire a balanced estimate 
of the way in which a prominent personage 
influenced and was influenced by his era 
will prefer M. Dumont-Wilden’s. A 
perusal of both books brings home to the 
reader the difficulty of exactitude in bio- 
graphy. M. Dumont-Wilden, for example, 


says that the Old Chevalier alienated his 
young wife by taking a mistress; Mr. 
Mackenzie will not hear of this, but offers 
no valid explanation of Clementina’s 
rapid disillusion with her husband. Again, 
M. Dumont-Wilden asserts, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie denies, that Clementina Walkin- 
shaw became the Young Chevalier’s mis- 
tress during the campaign of the °45. 
Such matters, however, are doubtless hard 
to substantiate, and historically, after all, 
are of secondary moment. 

But Mr. Mackenzie ranges over a wide 
field with amplitude of knowledge and 
illustration, supplying much _ recondite 
information about the women who in- 
fluenced the Prince’s fortunes. The 
deputy wooing of his mother by the 
gallant Wogan, a figure so beloved by 
Andrew Lang, is a romance in itself. If he 
has failed to make Clementina Walkin- 
shaw interesting, who has succeeded? Of 
her and the Prince’s offspring, ‘the Lass of 
Albany,’ even Burns could not make 
much; and within a brief space of her 
celebration by the poet she too, after 
dutifully tending her father, had passed 
away. It was ever so with the Stuarts; 
what began brilliantly or hopefully always 
ended in gloom and despair. The 745 is 
one of the most romantic episodes in 
history, but how soon over. Thereafter 
we are faced, alike in Mr. Mackenzie’s and 
M. Dumont-Wilden’s versions, with the 
gradual, sagging deterioration of one cast 
by nature in an heroic mould, but without 
strength of character to fill it out. Not 
even Mr. Mackenzie can get away from 
the stark fact that neither the Prince’s 
mistress nor his wife could permanently 
tolerate his company. 

As to Miss Walkinshaw, who remains 
to both our authors a problematic figure, 
it seems best to interpret her in the simplest 
terms. She was a commonplace woman 
with one absorbing passion, her devotion 
to Charles Edward. What prospect of 
happiness was there when he sent for her 
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to join him? Back from his surreptitious 
visit to London, he was sensible that long 
years of exile and dependence lay before 
him. He had been reading Tom Fones, 
M. Dumont-Wilden tells us, and had 
realized that Jacobitism of Squire Wes- 
tern’s type was all the support he might 
now expect in England. Lonely and 
wretched, he thought to console himself 
with Clementina’s devotion. But she had 
neither beauty of person nor mental gifts 
to hold him. The accusations of treachery 
brought against her by his adherents can- 
not be substantiated. In her letter to the 
Prince informing him that she had left 
him for good she is for once, at any rate, 
not ‘colourless,’ if ‘plaintive as ever.’ 
(These are M. Dumont-Wilden’s adjec- 
tives.) She had put up for eight years, 
she writes, with what no other woman 
would have endured, going in daily risk 
of losing her life. Loss of health ‘has 
obliged me at last to take this Desperate 
Step of removing from your Royalle 
Highness with my child, which nothing 
but the fear of my life would ever have 
made me undertake any Thing without 
your knowledge.’ No acknowledgment 
of this letter survives. Charles was not 
much of a writer. Besides, what defence 
was there? Had he tried to exculpate 
himself, we should have thought the worse 
of him. 


AT THE, PLAY, 


PANTOMIME is doing well this season: or so 
it is safe to assume from the fact that it was 
impossible for a critic to get a seat in time 
to write about any of the Cinderellas, 
Whittingtons, Sindbads or Aladdins who 
are adorning the London stage. Of other 
revivals, ranging from Peter Pan to 
Buckie’s Bears, good business is reported — 
a word of special commendation for those 
who do not dislike sentiment dashed with 
a touch of the sinister, must be given to 


Toad of Toad’s Hall. 


About the middle of last month some 
Londoners must have wondered whether 
Mr. J. W. Dunne had succeeded in making 
a serious dent in the time-sequence. First 
bright lights outside the Alhambra an- 
nounced that the ‘The Bing Boys are 
Here’; then a newspaper placard pro- 
claimed to the hurrying pedestrian that 
the G.O.M. was dead. For a moment 
confidence in the ordinary sequence of 
events was definitely shaken, until investi- 
gation proved that the placard referred to 
Sir Albert Spicer, and that the Bing Boys 
were back. Those who saw that popular 
show during the war need, to judge from 
the look of them, no urging to go and see 
it again in its revised form. They are all 
going. To one who did notsee it then, it 
provides an admirable opportunity of 
studying the art of one of our most con- 
summate actors, an actor who excels in 
a kind of acting which has now scarcely 
any representatives on the London stage. 
He has a superb stage personality. This is 
quite different from having and displaying 
a personality on the stage. We have 
plenty of actors and actresses of whose 
personality we are made only too aware, 
as aware as they are conscious. They force 
us into the kind of intimacy which we go 
to the theatre to avoid: they are charming 
or tiresome, arrogant, petulant or precise 
—always their little selves, without any 
ability to construct or to evoke. One 
leaves the theatre thinking that they may 
be all that could be wished at bed or 
board, but they are no use on the boards. 
We have, too, some good ‘character’ 
actors: men and women who can invent 
a part which can then be forced into a play 
often with rather distracting effects on the 
rest of the cast. This power is sometimes 
confused with such a gift as Mr. Robey’s, 
the construction of a stage personality. 
Although the old music-hall was the last 
refuge of these constructed personalities, 
it is not true that they played no part on 
the legitimate stage. J. L. Toole and 
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Henry Irving were both masters of their 
kind: and in a world normally remote 
from such efforts; one great actor has 
succeeded in imposing a theatrical per- 
sonality—Mr. Charles Chaplin, in his 
work for the screen, has always practised 
this difficult and subtle craft. Still the 
music-hall fostered this talent to a degree 
scarcely possible for most legitimate 
actors: and of the old music-hall come- 
dians Mr. George Robey is now left alone 
in his eminence. 

Directly he appears on the stage we 
accept him as he is. We do not begin to 
ask whether he belongs to our world: he 
takes us immediately into his. The 
grotesque figure, the black half-moon 
eyebrows, the astounding clothes, lifted 
from the pegs of some fantastic slop-shop, 
the feet of a fairy, the delicate insinuating, 
naughty hands, the shameless wink, the 
face that guards a thousand slips, the 
benignity of surprise at our gross misunder- 
standings of his innocence, the shy, 
shame-faced recognition that he too begins 
to understand our misunderstandings, the 
determination to do better with the next 
joke, the failure and the subsequent con- 
fusion — that is George Robey. He is a 
transporting figure; and what relation he 
may bear to the man, who presumably 
exists, that constructs this figure in the 
dressing-room, or later on drives back to 
some ordinary human home, we neither 
know nor care to ask. It is the stage 
personality which concerns, excites and 
entrances the audience. 

An actor of such genius can carry a 
good deal on his shoulders; and it is the 
way of theatrical managers to ask him to 
carry rather too much. Excellent as is 
much of the dancing and the nonsense in 
The Bing Boys are Here, it would be pleasant 
to see Mr. Robey in some piece where 
there was not so much distraction. He 
is ably assisted, it is true, in many of the 
numbers. The good-humoured hearti- 
ness, the robust sense of fun with which 


Violet Loraine plays opposite to him are 
admirable: and Rebla, as Lucifer Bing’s 
less volatile brother, has a deft lugubrious- 
ness which satisfied until he appeared as a 
juggler, when it became evident that his 
greatest talent was there. Still all three 
principals had the one quality of inestim- 
able value in a show of this kind —a 
dazzling spontaneity. There was not 
much improvisation; but nearly every 
speech and every bit of business had the 
air of improvisation. There was. none of 
that slick perfection which some of us find 
rather boring in the more spectacular and 
highly organized modern revival: and 
to appear careless in a piece of this kind 
needs far more care than any effort of 
drilled competence. 

Of recent books connected with the 
theatre three have, in different wiys, 
considerable importance—Mr. Sean 
O’Casey’s Windfalls (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), 
Six Soviet Plays (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), and 
Mr. H. Granville-Barker’s The Study of 
Drama (Cambridge University Press, 
35. 6d.). Mr. O’Casey’s book is a miscel- 
lany of poems, stories and plays. As a 
poet Mr. O’Casey has something of the 
natural eloquence, the heedless profusion 
and the slackness of form that accom- 
panies it, which were common in Anglo- 
Irish poetry before the coming of W. B. 
Yeats. His prose has that instant, 
frightening, dramatic quality which has 
made,him one of the most impressive play- 
wrights of our time; and in the short 
stories here printed he uses the same talent 
in mastery of another form. The two 
one-act plays in the book are farces which 
differ from the ordinary commercial farce 
in that the author and his characters have 
a relation to ordinary life. That they 
should have remained unproduced is a 
mistake which must surely be quickly 
remedied. After living in Mr. O’Casey’s 
burning, vehement world of men and 
women, it is a curious experience to turn 
to the world portrayed in Six Soviet Plays. 
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Just as philanthropists are alleged to be 
careless of Lazarus at the door, so your 
professional proletarian seems to find it 
impossible to see men and women. Some 
of these plays bear the same relation to the 
religion of Marxism as did such tracts as 
Froggy’s Little Brother or Fessica’s First 
Prayer to the early Evangelical movement. 
That such a play as Afinogenyev’s Fear 
should have been regarded as a serious 
addition to the theatre is a grim commen- 
tary on the fatal effects of creed on the 
arts. It has not so much artistic quality as 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin: and all these plays, as 
Mr. Elmer Rice admits in his introduction, 
are quite devoid of interest to those who 
look to Russia for dramatic novelty. 
They are old-fashioned in technique, 
excessively naive in characterisation; of 
the dialogue it is impossible to judge from 
these Americanized translations. By far 
the best plays are Katayev’s farce Squaring 
the Circle and Bulgakov’s Days of the 
Turbins. These two plays betray, whether 
consciously or not does not matter, the 
ordinary person’s impatience at the exces- 
sive solemnity of Bolshevist propaganda. 
One of the oddest things about Soviet 
literature is that authors whose whole 
temperament and character are evidently 
in revolt against the mental slavery under 
which they live are taken quite seriously 
.as friends of the ideals they are attacking. 


It is no doubt possible that some of the 


more intelligent people in authority are 
aware when authors are writing ironically, 
and prefer to ignore it or even find in it 
a useful release from their own pent-up 
emotions. At first, it is true, Days of the 
Turbins (produced in 1926), in which anti- 
Bolshevists are treated sympathetically and 
as human beings, was attacked as politi- 
cally harmful; for the four years, 1928- 
1932, it was banned, but has now resumed 
its place as one of the most popular plays 
in the Moscow theatre. Whether this is 
because all bourgeois like the Turbins are 
now absorbed or killed, as the translators 


suggest, or whether it is because Bolshe- 
vism as a religion has grown less bigoted, 
only those familiar with Soviet Russia can 
determine. 

Mr. Granville-Barker’s book — it con- 
sists of a lecture delivered at Cambridge 
last summer, with extensive and highly 
important notes — is one of the best contri- 
butions on the study of the theatre he has 
made. That is to say, it is one of the 
wisest essays on drama that has been 
written. He predicts great things from the 
generous support now given to the drama 
not only in the younger Universities, but 
also at Oxford and Cambridge. What he 
has to say about the London theatre will 
be read with sorrowful agreement: and 
it is to be hoped that his plea for a non- 
commercial theatre — why should not the 
drama be put on the same level as 
painting? — will receive due attention. As 
an example of the shrewdness and pro- 
fundity of his thought, what could be 
better than this passage on acting? 

‘Anybody can act. But the highly 
developed art of acting is a very difficult 
art indeed. It does not consist simply 
in pretending to be somebody you are 
not. Nor, obviously, can it be self- 
expression, though that is a part of the 
training for it. The definition is inade- 
quate; but we could call it the express- 
ing of the dramatist’s idea in terms of 
the actor’s personality, on the playing 
of a tune upon the complex and 
uncertain instrument which is one’s 
physical, emotional and intellectual self. 
And that is only the beginning of the 
business. There is the problem of giving 
to this composite and alien creature, 
when you have embodied it, adequate 
expression within the narrow limits of 
time and opportunity which are all that 
the longest play and part can afford. 
There is the still harder problem of 
reconciling this expression with the equal 
need for expression of the other charac- 
ters in the play. For a good actor is 
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one who not only gives himself utterly 
to his own part, but is responsive enough 
to his feilows to help them play theirs. 
No, it is not-an easy art.’ 

Mr. Granville-Barker has here put 
into a few words more of the truth about 
acting than many authors can express in 
vast volumes. When that National 
Theatre (for which a fund of £150,000 
already exists) is brought to a tardy birth — 
committees have a dismally protracted 
labour—no one so good, so obviously 
right as producer could be chosen as Harley 
Granville-Barker. 


AT THE PICTURE GALLERIES 
DECEMBER was a month of disappoint- 
ments. The promise of exhibitions of two 
classic modern artists, Picasso and Max 
Liebermann, in addition to those of the 
Society of Wood Engravers and the East 
London Group, was rare indeed. Yet the 
memorable pictures of the month were in 
none of these shows, but were the work of 
beginners and of a neglected artist of the 
early nineteenth century. 

Mr. Hugh Willoughby’s collection of 
Picassos, now on loan at the Tate, is, of 
course, a pleasure —for when is Picasso 
nota pleasure? Like Turner’s, his pictures 
are never bad ; they always have a point, 
even if it is only in his amazing mastery of 
the terms in which he chooses to paint. 
And like Turner, too, he is not so much a 
painter of great pictures, as great because 
of their number and range. He can only 
be judged from a full chronological exhi- 
bition, and such an exhibition would also 
be an index to modern art. One hopes for 
this even in London whenever a show is 
announced, but the hope seems vain. 
Mr. Willoughby’s collection certainly has 
no such pretensions. It consists mainly of 
drawings, of which the most interesting are 
the earliest sketches of the ‘Barcelona 
period,’ done in 1898, and the latest, two 
versions of ‘ women by the seashore,’ done 
in 1932. These last are magnificent 


examples of easy expression of movement 
and feeling in what is most concisely 
described as Picasso’s ‘entrails’ style. In 
contrast to these, and an instance of his 
versatility, are the etched illustrations to 
Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’ at the Zwemmer 
Gallery. His drawing is neither an 
imitation nor a parody of the classical; it 
seems to be the exact vehicle for depicting 
a poet’s Olympus. The delicacy with 
which he mocks and interprets is a delight. 

The thirty years’ difference in age 
between Picasso and Liebermann is exag- 
gerated by their divergent traditions. 
Liebermann is a painter of the great nine- 
teenth-century movement in German art; 
a movement which we despise and neglect 
much as English art is despised and neg- 
lected abroad. And if our loss by this is 
not so great, it is still a loss, and the 
Leicester Galleries are to be congratulated 
on attempting to remedy it. It is only 
unfortunate that their choice was Lieber- 
mann. For, however much one may be 
interested in the school, it is almost 
impossible to be thrilled by this painter. 
It is a pity, too, that the exhibition is rather 
unbalanced, including six pictures painted 
in 1934, his eighty-seventh year, and only 
four from the period 1900 to 1920, the 
prime of his life. He is revealed as a 
painter of great mastery, and his drawings, 
the most attractive part of the show, con- 
firm this impression. He can do anything 
he likes, but he chooses to do such dull 
things. His point of view is admirably 
inclusive. He is interested in colour and 
composition, technique and style, charac- 
ter and incident; yet his interest never 
seems sufficient to make his pictures 
important in any of these aspects. He is 
at times almost passionate, almost witty, 
almost scientific, but he is never entirely 
wholehearted. Nor does he seem to 
progress. One expects the work of a very 
old painter to have a certain fiery penetra- 
tion, but there is no fire and very little 
change from his earlier work in these last 
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paintings. Has any painter ever attained 
greatness in expressing a balanced view in 
balanced terms? This would seem to be 
Liebermann’s ideal; perhaps he reaches it— 
if so, it is a form of greatness which is 
essentially dull. 

Dullness, too, is the trouble of the 
East London Group. Their talent, always 
mild, is becoming disconcertingly so. It 
seems a pity that Miss Brynhild Parker, 
having chosen such an inspiring subject as 
Brighton Pier, should not have indulged 
her baroque aptitude a little further and 
made an inspiring picture. Easily the best 
pictures were those of Mr. Henry Silk, 
who has a real vision, mild, too, perhaps, 
but quite personal. 

The Society of Wood Engravers was 
exhibiting without three of its most 
important members, David Jones, John 
Nash and Eric Ravilious, and there was 
little new talent to fill the gap. Wood 
engraving is a dangerously attractive art; 
to make a design that looks pretty when 
it is nicely cut is easy, but to make a really 
consistent design requires faultless and 
concentrated logic. The medium is a 
reversal of the artist’s customary way of 
thinking, since, instead of drawing in 
black on a white ground, his lines are cut 
in white on a dark ground. The modern 
method is to exploit this to the full, 
leaving the greater part of the print black 
and suggesting the shapes in white. The 
white — and its function, of course, carries 
a connotation for the black — can be used 
as outline, or as colour, or as light, or for 
some effect without a realistic purpose. 
The difficulty, which often, unfortunately, 
proves disastrous, is that, when the spaces 
in a print are black and positive, any 
confusion in these various ways of treating 
the line is shown up. Similar inconsist- 
ency is often unnoticed in an etching 
where the blank white intervenes. The 
great feature of this exhibition, the four 
large pearwood blocks by Miss Gertrude 
Hermes, are examples of masterly com- 


mand of the medium. In contrast also 
with many of the other prints, they are 
significant interpretations of their subject. 
Whereas one feels that many of the artists 
set out to think ofa subject — say a sleeping 
cat seen from above —Miss Hermes, 
inspired by an idea such as ‘ Fathomless 
Soundings,’ has given it unique expression. 

The only other modern paintings of 
interest last month were the work of 
students and of a group of very young 
artists who held an exhibition at 64 
Charlotte Street. And these were interest- 
ing not only for their promise, but for a 
certain achievement. The work of be- 
ginners is always baffling, for its merit is 
no clear indication of the quality of the 
artist, but the Exhibition of the Sketch 
Clubs \of fifteen art schools at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery, combined with the 
previous exhibition of that of the Royal 
College of Art, gave one at least an 
impression. It was remarkable that there 
was scarcely any abstract work; probably 
a healthy sign. For abstraction is an 
achievement, and work such as the recent 
carvings of Mr. Henry Moore at the 
Zwemmer Gallery, where the appeal lies 
simply in the subtle and exquisite relation 
of two shapes to one another, is unattain- 
able without knowledge, experience and 
thought. The tendency to return to 
incident and sentiment was very clear in 
the lithographs and etchings of Mr. 
Jackson, of Woolwich Art School. These 
are all interiors, and the spacial relations 
of the figures within the confined rooms 
make three dimensional designs in the 
direct tradition of Victorian illustration 
and comparable with Millais at his best. 
The two other outstanding artists were 
Mr. Wm. J. Walker, whose chalk ‘figure 
composition’ has a rare, Renoir-like 
vision, and Mr. J. Mounsey, whose work, 
though very uneven, was strikingly power- 
ful and dramatic. 

The artists of Charlotte Street are 
less wild, but they have pleasing richness 
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in colour and imagination, and exhibi- 
tions of artists with a common affinity, if 
not a common aim, are always interesting 
and impressive; while collections of more 
competent, and possibly more talented 
artists, such as that of the Goupil Salon, 
fail because there is no unity or apparent 
purpose. None of the Charlotte Street 
artists were outstanding; Mr. Rupert 
Shepherd’s work was the most pleasant, 
possibly Miss Palmer’s was the best, but 
any of them may be interesting in the 
future, and their exhibition was an event. 

The one entirely pleasing and satis- 
factory painter of the month was, however, 
James Ward. Messrs. Ellis and Smith, of 
Grafton Street, were exhibiting his large 
picture of ‘Ralph John Lambton, on 
Undertaker.’ The picture was exhibited 
as a masterpiece of the English sporting 
school, but though the huntsman, the 
horses and the hounds, as well as Mr. 
Lambton, are portraits, this gives a false 
impression of Ward’s position as a painter. 
His usual paintings of blood horses, such 
as the two lately hung in the Tate base- 
ment, are extremely dull; he preferred a 
cart horse, or, best of all, a bull. In this 
picture his pleasure is clearly in his 
curling, rolling landscape, with its abun- 
dant trees and bushes, and in the waving 
tails of the hounds, and the way their ribs 
show through their parti-coloured coats. 
The sporting school is at its best and most 
characteristic in the charming serenity of 
Stubbs. Ward’s genius was for restless 
movement; his best pictures have the 
beauty of Brussels sprouts and curly 
cabbages. He is, indeed, curiously 
detached from his contemporaries. He 
started, it is true, by imitating his brother- 
in-law, Morland, but this was because he 
himself was trained as a mezzotinter, not 
as a painter, and Morland was the only 
artist whom he could watch at work in 
oils, His great inspiration came by 
chance. It is curious to think of London 
without the National Gallery, and that 


Ward had to wait till he was thirty-four 
before he saw the picture which made him 
realise himself. In 1803 Sir George 
Beaumont bought Rubens’ ‘View of the 
Chateau de Stein, Autumn.’ Ward looked 
at it for a day and then went away and 
painted his ‘Fighting Bulls at St. Donats’ 
Castle,’ now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. A painter who painted after 
Rubens and whose picture is comparable 
with the original should not be neglected. 
Ward was also a fine draughtsman; his 
drawing of cattle is the best in Colnaghi’s 
current show of Old Masters, while in the 
Print Room of the British Museum there 
is a wonderful great horse fighting with a 
boa constrictor. When Delacroix and 
Géricault were still boys he was painting 
animals as fierce and struggling as theirs. 
At his fitful best James Ward is a painter 
with the spirit of movement as Rubens, 
Renoir, Guercino, and Picasso have it, 
but as no other English artist has had it. 


MUSIC IN LONDON 

THE recent visit of Paul Hindemith to 
London has naturally been of cardinal 
importance in the season’s activities, and 
the new work which he brought with him 
has enabled us both to follow the fresh 
paths which his genius is now taking, and 
to speculate on the possible influence 
which his development will have on 
European music of the future. His sym- 
phony, Mathis der Maler, which was 
broadcast on December 2tst, was an 
exciting experience, and was hailed with 
enthusiasm by the handful of listeners who 
were privileged to be present; upon that 
vast public, of which these were, of course, 
a minute proportion, one can at the least 
guess at, and at the most hope for, the 
probable effect. It is a work suggested by 
a triptych in an Alsatian church, repre- 
senting the Heavenly Choir, the Entomb- 
ment, and the Temptation of St. Anthony. 
The music is subtly evocative, and pro- 
ceeds from the stimulation of an appeal to 
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the imagination, rather than from any 
empirical considerations. Hindemith has 
now, as ever, no axe to grind, and those 
unhappy professional grinders who wreak 
such confusion in plying their unwelcome 
trade must with Hindemith supply the 
axe as well as grind it. Unfortunately this 
necessity has produced a weapon so 
formidable as to terrify not only the 
general public, but most of the critics 
as well; the very fact that Hindemith is 
moved to compose by no other principles 
than those of writing good music which 
will fulfil the function for which it is 
intended, is transfigured by the over- 
enthusiastic apologists into a philosophy 
of extra-musical considerations, built out 
of words such as ‘abstract’, ‘pure’, ‘objec- 
tive’, or ‘gebrauch’. Like most such 
conceptions of art, these words contain the 
over-ripe fruit rather than the seeds of 
truth. 

Of Hindemith’s music it can certainly 
be said that it possesses definite qualities; 
whether these are virtues or defects, 
depends upon the point of view. Thus, 
either it has great power or it is very dry 
and bloodless; it is amazingly fluent or it 
is empty and babbling; it has a masterly 
sense of design, or it is sterile pattern- 
making. However these qualities strike 
one, they are appreciable and positive. 
As to the fundamental processes from 
which the music springs, however, there 
can be and is considerable dissension, and 
various aims and objects are ascribed to 
the composer by variously minded people. 
It is unfair to expect any light on the 
subject from Hindemith other than that 
which shines so brightly in his music; 
although some composers, such as Wagner 
and Stravinsky, act as fervent apologists, 
even commercial travellers, for their own 
works, most prefer to remain silent. But 
even if the silence is as discreet as the 
apologia are misguided, discretion alone 
cannot prevent misconceptions arising; 
and a large crop of well-meaning efforts 


to systematize a composer’s mind is 
bound to arise, whether he be of the silent 
or articulate variety. One drawback of 
dealing verbally with music is that in the 
more imaginative quality of words is 
often a source of considerable confusion, 
and we must frequently rid ourselves of 
those very evocative subtleties in which 
their richness lies. Thus, if Hindemith’s 
music is ‘abstract’, it is not as is the fourth 
dimension; if it is ‘pure’, it is not with the 
purity of the January lamb. Whatever 
words we may seek to describe it, Mathis 
der Maler reveals its composer with an 
ever-growing fund of resource, and with a 
power and richness of imagination which 
he has never surpassed. In one sense, 
Hindemith usually makes small demands 
of his listeners. He leaves no spaces to be 
filled out by their own imaginations; his 
technical procedure appeals directly to 
the ear; he does not ask for a ‘mood’ other 
than intelligent open-mindedness. It has 
the quality, appreciable by many people, 
and glibly acknowledged by everyone, of 
being exceedingly ‘well-made’; Hinde- 
mith possesses a very fine technique. 

This hazy generalization is for the 
most part completely incomprehensible 
to the general public, which has the 
vaguest possible idea of what the tech- 
nique of composition in fact is. This is 
not strange, since although the technique 
of piano-playing or singing is, within 
certain limits, an appreciable element in 
the art of music, even the practitioner 
himself cannot say with any great preci- 
sion in what the technical equipment of a 
composer consists. Like everything else, 
music cannot well be viewed from every 
angle at once; and accordingly in teaching 
it is usually divided up into various points 
of view encroaching on one another in 
many particulars, but separately studied 
for the sake of convenience. Such is the 
usual round of Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Form, and so on. As every student must 
feel, these points of view only touch the 
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outermost fringe of the business, and the 
ability to produce a replica of Orlando 
Gibbons, or to give a name to the struc- 
tural members of a Beethoven Sonata, is a 
meagre equipment for the fashioning of a 
living piece of music. The technique of 
composition is a subtler thing than this. 
It is the process of crystallization of some 
idea in the composer’s mind into sounds 
which are appreciable by someone else. 
What that pre-existent ‘something’ is, we 
cannot say except in terms of music, and 
in that medium the composer will tell us 
with greater or less exactitude, according 
to whether his technique is efficient or 
deficient. Accordingly, all efforts to define 
it in words are not only futile, but unneces- 
sary, since the explanation already exists 
in music. We may describe our own 
reactions and sensations; we may, indeed, 
say a great deal of interest and value about 
the music itself; but we should never 
attempt to make a direct appeal to the 
composer’s mind, instead of through the 
music, which is its reflection. 

Therefore, when regarding Hinde- 
mith as a fine technician, we mean that 
over and above an ability to fit notes 
together in an interesting way, we can 
find in his music a more or less perfect 
reflection of something that is in his mind, 
which we can accordingly accept or reject 
as we feel disposed. 


ON THE SCREEN 

At the close of the year when everyone is 
playing the stocktaking game of ‘What 
were the best films of 1934’ and while Man 
of Aran is being handed gold medals and 
being congratulated in several languages, 
it is interesting to turn and speculate on 
the possibility of some innovation in the 
technique of film-making. For five years 
there has been little change in this very 
modern form of entertainment, though 
there has been great improvement in all 
branches of the industry. In some techni- 
- cal matters it is hard to see what improve- 


ments are possible; even the production of 
sound is now very much better. But 
talkies have remained talkies, the sound 
picture has never developed as it was 
predicted it would do, and extravagance 
more often than economy has given 
certain films the reputation of being 
something new. 

It is only reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that some vital change is liable to 
take place in the near future. This 
modern form of entertainment which 
caters for millions in every country, 
particularly as those millions are catered 
for simultaneously, must do something 
sensational at intervals to keep alive. 
Certain forms of entertainment can get 
the effect of change by reverting to some 
phase in their development and elaborat- 
ing on it; but the screen is too young, it 
has nothing to revert to apart from the 
silent picture. It will be many years 
before that can be used again to startle 
the world. 

We must look amongst new inven- 
tions and rumours of new inventions for 
the future of the film. Television is 
already upon us, the first television theatre 
in this country has been built during the 
last twelve months, but there is every 
reason to believe that there are certain 
fundamental handicaps to be overcome 
before its effect on the cinema will be felt. 
In any case, it would presumably be 
revolutionary in the serving up of film 
entertainment rather than in the actual 
making of films. It might, however, 
cause a much-needed simplification of our 
present method of telling a story. It is 
difficult to see how a television corporation 
could afford to rent films, costing hundreds 
of thousands of pounds to make, on any 
licence basis which would be in any way 
practical. The stereoscopic film is, we are 
told, an accomplished fact which would 
cause a revolution in the cinematic world. 
An 8o-ft. screen, showing distance and 
perfect reproduction of objects, standing 
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out in solid form, is somewhat startling to 
contemplate. The cost, however, is also 
startling. To switch the whole industry 
over to this new technique would entail 
scrapping all paraphernalia now in use 
and refitting entirely down to the smallest 
detail. Clearly the people in possession 
of these patents can make more by 
supressing them than exploiting them for 
some time to come. 

What is there left that might happen 
to films of 1935? One thing only — the 
introduction of colour. Colour is not 
exactly new in films, but it is quite likely 
that in a very short time the black-and- 
white film will be as difficult to find as the 
silent film is difficult to find to-day. So 
far colour films have usually been short 
and more or less done as a stunt to 
demonstrate the various colour systems in 
use. For various reasons there have been 
practical difficulties, which have prevented 
the general use of colour in studios. Now 
it seems fairly certain that colour has not 
only been improved but has been brought 
within practical limits. This is rather an 
alarming prospect. The first year or so 
of this colour photography is likely to 
contain a great number of crude specimens 
amongst its output in the same way that 
the talkie did, but they will be a tremen- 
dous financial success. Judging by the 
coloured picture postcards for sale in 
thousands at: our holiday resorts, it is 
difficult to believe that the cinema-going 
public; of this country at any rate, have 
any colour sense. On the other hand, 
these same cards prove that they like 
colour, for colour’s sake. It seems more 
than likely that coloured films may be of 
great value to the theatre; indeed, they 
might put the provincial theatre on its 
feet again. There must be a number of 
people in, every cinema audience, parti- 
cularly in the provinces, who have been 
captured from the theatre-going public. 
These people, people with more discri- 
mination, will fly in panic from the first 
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coloured abortions which will inevitably 
appear on the screen. And so it would 
appear that 1935 may see the commence- 
ment of coloured films in mass, increased 
revenues to the film industry, but also a 
boom in the theatre. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
The University, 
Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 


Sn, December 15th, 1934. 


I am preparing for publication, with 
the approval of his executors, a memoir 
of the late Stephen MacKenna, the 
Neoplatonic scholar, together with a 
portion of his journal and a selection of 
his letters. I should be grateful if those 
who have correspondence or biographical 
material would send it to me at 6 Sir 
Harry’s Road, Birmingham 15, when it 
will be copied and returned to them. 
Anything which throws light on Mr. 
MacKenna’s early life will be especially 


welcome. E. R. Dopps. 
57 Doughty Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
TEAR Sm December 12th, 1934. 


I am editing for the Hogarth Press a 
volume of extracts designed to show the 
Bronté family as seen by their contem- 
poraries. It is, of course, understood that 
these extracts in all probability will have 
appeared in print before, but if any of 
your readers could refer me to some of 
the less well-known réferences in con- 
temporary memoirs or correspondence I 
should indeed be grateful. 

Yours truly, 

E. M. DevarFievp. 
———————————T—_. 
TYPEWRITING 
Typewriting, Reporting and Shorthand-writing of 
every description undertaken by Metropolitan 
Typing and Reporting Office, 75 Chancery Lane, 
London, w.c.2, Phone Holborn 6182 
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